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FOREWORD 

This  volume  presents  a  scries  of  subs  iudj.es  il  fa  fled  as  inputs 
to  the  preparation  of  the  final  report  on  the  study  of  Communist 
China  and  clandestine  nuclear  weapons.  Because  of  subject  material 
overlap,  length,  and  in  some  instances  minor  inconsistencies  among 
suhstudics,  the  decision  was  made  not  to  publish  the  material  con¬ 
tained  in  this  volume  up  to  the  Institute’s  publication  standards, 
L.o.,  in  the  normal  final  report  format.  It  seemed  desirable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  distribute  the  substudies  along  with  the  final  report,  given 
the  extensive  treatment  of  issues  central  to  answering  the  projects 
key  questions.  Several  cautionary  notes  are  in  ordei :  first,  there 
are  inconsistencies  as  mentioned  above;  second,  since  the  mateiial 
is  input  to  the  final  report,  the  position  of  the  study  group  as 
presented  in  the  final  report  may  be  different  than  presented  on 
the  subject  in  the  substudies;  and,  third,  publication  as  an  SRI 
technical  note  means  that  the  author  may  revise  or  withdraw  the  paper 
as  lie  so  chooses  at  a  later  date.  Thus,  the  reader  is  encouraged  to 
ensure  that  new  materia*  has  tin i  been  prepared  before  quoting  data 
contained  herein. 


R.  B.  Foster 
Di rec tor 

Strategic  Studies  Center 
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INTRODUCTION 

Accepting  tile  tuiccrt  ni  ill  y  inherent  in  the  cons  ulrnit  um  nl  such  u 
form  of  attack.  mu*  may  still  com  ludc  t  lint  CNA  is  Doth  concci  vtiblo  and 
technically  feasible  and  therefore  con  be  considered  n  palpable  threat  . 
It  is  not  even  possible  to  predict  that  Chinese  nuclear  technology  would 
necessarily  develop  the  means  for  such  a  mode  of  attack  or  even  to  demon 
strati’  that  Chinese  policy  and  strategy  would  naturally  evolve  n  require 
incut  for  means  to  I  auneli  CNA .  since  CNA  is  both  conceivable  and  feasi¬ 
ble,  how ever,  it  helps  to  review  some  of  China's  historical  experience, 
Chinese  objectives  and  the  means  available  to  achieve  them,  and  the 
threats  Hint  China  may  perceive  niul  the  likely  responses  m  those  threat 
l!y  so  doing  one  may  consider  whether  CNA  could  he  a  useful  option,  and 
subtlest  from  what  strategic  and  other  considerations  a  requirement  tor 
it  nit  put  emerge. 

Given  the  circumstances  under  which  CNA  might  be  employed  ; 
the  purposes  for  which  it  could  be  employed  ;  some  of  the  effects  it 
might  have  ;  and,  suggested  how  Chinese  policy  and  strategy  might  find 
sue h  an  option  appropriate,  one  will  not  be  able  thereby  to  conclude 
that  CNA  will  be  used  by  China,  but  only  that  such  a  threat  cannot  be 
ru led  on i  . 

Whether  the  requirement  for  the  capability  to  launch  CNA  manifests 
itself  m  the  fruits  of  technology  or  gives  rise  to  those  fruits,  the 
requirement,  should  it  emerge,  will  have  come  out  of  the  confluence  of 
events  and  c i rciims t anees  that  comprise  Chinese  history  and  that  shape 
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Chinese  rcspnnsi'  to  t  lu*  world  around  h«  r  .  T  \  ad  i  t  i  *  >n  ,  historical  i\ 
t'lHr,  ii;il  nunl  ksl  am*  revolutionary  rial,  I  he  i!v  1  i  n  ;  l  t  01,  of  s| 

(j«vt  1  vi's  (  i  nu*  null  lirnimstimi'is  ami  I’niuli  <  nuis,  and,  tin*  shape  ol 
tenia  l  resistance  t  o  Chinese  policy  all  may  i-MUmn  the  found  a  t  ion 
impetus  for  launrhiiu:  an  iiuom  veu  f  i  onn  l  attack. 


It  is  useful  tli*  re  tore  to  recall  face  is  of  Chinese 
pe rience  that  convey  .some  notion  ot  what  drives  Chinese 
in  the  implementation  of  that  policy,  the  Chinese  nur.lil 
kies  ami  courses  •»!  tic  lion  that  would  ivmtrv  CNA  an  -it  t 


lush)  r\  and 
pol i cy  and 
pursin’  s  t  I'n 
rac  t  i  vi*  opt  i 
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X  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

t 

A  review  of  some  aspects  of  Chinese  history  illuminates  some  of  the 
roots  of  Chinese  hostility  toward  the  outside  world.  For  it  is  within 
that  hostility,  hardened  perhaps  by  ..dealogical  zealousness,  that  such 
an  eccentric  form  of  attack  might  be  conceived. 

The  Chinese  response  to  the  world  has  been  shaped  by  the  depth, 
variety  and  length  of  her  history  and  by  the  impact  oi  foreigners  on 
that  history.  Western  curiosity  about  China,  particularly  during  the 
time  Europe  was  coming  out  the  the  Middle  Ages,  provided  the  beginning 
of  a  continuing  series  of  contacts  between  China  and  the  West.  Western 
ideology,  the  most  prominent  manifestation  of  which  today,  is  Marxism- 
Leninism,  entered  China  as  early  as  the  Second  Century,  B.C.  with  Budd¬ 
hism;  Mazdeism  from  Persia  in  the  Seventh  Century;  Muslimism  in  the 
Tenth  Century;  and  the  Judeo-Christian  ideology  starting  with  Judaism 
in  the  First  Century,  A.D.,  followed  by  Nestorian,  Manichaean,  Roman 
and  Greek  Christianities  between  the  Seventh  and  Fourteenth  Centuries. 

Chinese  acceptance  of  foreign  influence  came  in  part  from  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  outlook  fostered  by  the  diversity  of  kindgoms  and  peoples,  who, 
at  various  times,  had  been  tributary  to  the  Cr.ines  Emperor,  and  by  the 
impact  and  absorption  of  foreign  conquerors  like  tnc  Mongols  and  Manchus 
who  themselves  became  Chinese.  It  is  perhaps  this  very  cosmopol itanism 
which  most,  propelled  the  Chinese  to  patronize  the  "barbarians'  of  the 
West  aiul  to  resist  Western  technology.  The  conflict  between  Chinese 


See  tor  example,  Leonardo  Olscki,  Marco  Polo’s  Asia  (Berkeley: 
Univ.  of  Calif.  Press,  1960)  and  his  Precursors  of  Marco  Polo,  as  well. 

2 

Foreign  Religions  in  Central  Asia  and  China  up  to  the  11th  Cen¬ 
tury,  in  Albert  Herrmann,  An  Historical  Atlas  of  Chinn  ,  (Edinburgh: 
University  of  Edinburgh  Press,  1966),  p.  37, 
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tradition  anti  the  acceptance  ol  Western  technical  enquiry  and  development 
is  no  better  illustrated  than  ny  the  fact  that  mathematical  development 
which  had  lagged  in  China  alter  the  13th  Century  was  revived  by  the  work 
of  Jesuit  scholars  who ,  among  other  things,  translated  Euclid  into  Chi- 
poc in  i (*07  ^  Uuder  ths  f  i  vgt  ion  v  M  anrhn  E™n€*ro>'S  t.hf?  Im  r»**rinl  RoarH 
of  Astronomy  was  almost  continuously  entrusted  to  Jesuits,  while  mechani¬ 
cal  technology  introduced  from  the  West  remained  a  subject  ol'  curiosity 
but  not  of  development  until  ttie  late  19th  Century.^ 

The  use  ol  gunpowder  provides  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  dis¬ 
parity  of  outlook  between  China  and  the  West,  brought  from  China  by 
European  travellers,  it  remained  for  the  Chinese  virtually  a  toy,  a  curi¬ 
osity  and  a  religious  appurtenance.  In  the  West,  its  introduction  spur¬ 
red  chemical  and  metallurgical  development  and  a  means  to  organize  and 
apply  national  power  in  the  international  community.  Finally,  in  the 
hands  of  numerically  inferior  Europeans,  gunpowder  provided  the  tool  for 
imposing  Western  technology  and  administrative  techniques  on  the  great 
Chinese  Empire.  Thus  a  Chinese  toy  in  the  hands  of  Europeans  propelled 
China  into  the  modern  world. 

The  inherent  conservatism  of  the  Chinese  civil  administration  and 
the  firm  traditionalism  of  the  Emperors  rested  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
notion  that  the  Chinese  Empire  was  the  center  of  the  universe  and  that 
other  peoples  were  properly  only  tributaries  of  the  Empire.  It  was  the 
Emperor's  role  to  promote  the  Chinese  model  amongst  the  barbarians  not 
through  force  but  by  example:  the  barbarians  would  look  at  China,  learn 
from  China  and  emulate  China. 


Clocks,  organs,  telescopes  and  eyeglasses  were  much  admired  by 
the  Chinese,  but  only  eyeglasses  were  imitated  by  Chinese  technicians. 
See  Ssu-Yu  Tong  and  John  K.  Fairbank,  China's  Response  to  the  West:  A 
Documentary  Survey,  t S3 9-1 9 33 ,  (New  York:  Atheneum,  Press,  19(57),  p.l(5 
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The  aloofness  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom  toward  outsiders  is  perhap 
best  illustrated  in  the  edict  of  Chi  'en-lung  to  King  Goerge  111  ol  Eng 
land  in  1793: 

"You,  O  King,  are  so  inclined  toward  our  civilization 
that  you  have  sent  a  special  envoy  across  the  seas  to 
hrtng  to  our  Court  yon  ir,er**oj’i ni  of  congratulations  on 
the  occasion  of  my  birthday  and  to  present  your  native 
products  as  an  expression  of  your  thoughtfulness.  On 
perusing  your  memorial,  so  simply  worded  and  sincerely 
conceived,  I  am  impressed  by  your  genuine  respectfulness... 

As  the  request  made  in  your  memorial,  O  King,  to  send  one 
of  your  nationals  to  stay  at  the  Celestial  Court  to  take 
care  of  your  country's  trade  with  China,  this  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  state  system  of  our  dynasty  and  will 
definitely  not  be  permitted.  Traditionally  people  of 
the  European  nations  who  wished  to  render  some  service  under 
the  Celestial  Court  have  been  permitted  to  come  to  the 
capital.  But  after  their  arrival  they  are  obliged  to 
wear  Chinese  court  costumes,  are  placed  in  a  certain 
residence,  and  are  never  allowed  to  return  to  their  own 
countries.  This  is  the  established  rule... 

Moreover,  the  territory  unner  the  control  of  the  Celestial 
Court  is  very  large  and  wide.  There  are  well-established 
regulations  governing  tributary  envoys  from  the  outer 
states  to  Peking... 

The  Celestial  Court  has  pacified  and  possessed  the  terri¬ 
tory  within  the  four  seas.  Its  sole  aim  is  to  do  its  ut¬ 
most  to  achieve  good  government  am!  to  manage  political 
affairs,  attaching  no  value  to  strange  jewels  and  precious 
objects .  .  , 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  virtue  and  prestige  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Dynasty  having  spread  far  and  wide,  the  kings  of  the 
myriad  nations  come  by  land  and  sea  with  all  sorts  of  pre¬ 
cious  tilings  .  .  . 

We  have  never  set  much  store  on  strange  or  ingenious  ob¬ 
jects,  nor  ijo  we  need  any  more  of  your  country's  manu- 
f  ac  tures  .  . 


An  Imperial  Edict  to  the  King  of  England,  o  p .  cit  p .  19. 
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Balanced  against  the  resistance  to  foreign  innovation  in  technology 
or  admins  trat  ion  was  the  drive  among  some  Chinese  to  institute  reforms 
ttiat  would  have  permitted  China  to  modernize  itself.  That  this  drive  to¬ 
ward  reform  was  abetted  and  even  encouraged  by  foreigners  only  increased 
the  resistance  to  it  on  the  part  of  successive  Chinese  Emperors.  The 
impulse  to  reform  was,  however,  strengthened  by  the  decisive  defeats  the 
Chinese  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Europeans  and  most  of  ail  by  the  defeat 
of  China  at  the  hands  of  Japan  in  the  Si no-Japanese  War  of  1894-1895. 1 

More  than  anything  else,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  impotence  and 
humiliation  of  China  which  promoted  the  conditions  leading  to  revolution 
and  disintegration.  China  presents  then,  a  complete  contrast  to  Japan  in 
respect  to  Western  influence.  Like  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  could  not 
consider  the  foreigners  to  be  in  any  respect  their  equals,  but  at  the 
same  time,  Western  efforts  to  trade  with  Japan  were  only  rebuffed  up  to 
the  point  where  it  became  clear  that  either  trade  would  be  accepted  will¬ 
ingly  or  it  would  be  insisted  upon  by  powers  who  had  the  means  to  impose 
their  will.  The  dramatic  and  rapid  modernization  and  industrialization 
of  Japan  following  the  overthrow  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  left  Japan 
completely  free  to  exploit  the  technology  of  the  West,  while  expanding 
its  influence  into  China  and  the  rest  oi  Asia.  Unlike  China,  Western 
influence  permitted  Japan  to  become  a  power  in  the  Far  East  rather  than 
the  subject  of  territorial  and  commercial  exploitation.  The  ultimate 
humiliation  to  China  then  was  its  defeat  in  1895  by  a  power  but  newly 
westernized,  a  power  who  would  continue  to  exploit  and  beset  China  until 
the  end  of  the  second  World  War. 

The  Chinese  outlook  on  the  world  has  been  shaped  therefore,  in  part 
by  notions  of  Chinese  cultural  superiority,  oi  China  as  the  center  of 
civilization  and  of  t fie  universe,  notions  that  contributed  to  the  xeno¬ 
phobia  expressed  in  the  19th  Century  uprisings  and  which  were  re info  it:  ed 
by  the  humiliation  of  China  because  of  Chinese  impotence.  Present 

See  for  example  the  writings  of  Timothy  Richard,  Hsi-to,  The 
Warning  Bell  1  rum  the  Wes t( 1895);  Wang  Taw,  Hsueli  Fu-cheng  and  others 
who  preached  reform.  Teng  anu  Fairbanks,  China's  Response  to  the  West, 
pp.  13  1-17  1. 
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Chinese  hostility  toward  the  western  powers  particularly  the  growing 
Chinese  nationalism  are  in  part,  then,  a  product  of  Chinese  historical 
experience  and  in  part  an  outgrowth  of  Chinese  drives  to  become  a  great 
power  under  the  influence  of  a  Chinese-developed  version  ot  Marxisl- 
I.eninism.  It  may  not  be  coincidental  that  recent  Chinese  historical 
scholarship  has  tended  to  refuse  to  have  China's  attainments  traced 
back  to  western  enterprise: 

"An  extreme  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  angry  dia¬ 
tribes  of  Li  Ya-nung  who  sees  in  such  theories  will¬ 
ful  attempts  to  belittle  China... 

Cut  to  more  sedate  scholars  also,  the  idea  that  an 
innovation  such  as  the  art  ol  casting  bronze  might 
have  come  from  some  center  in  western  Asia  is  clearly 
repugnant.  Kven  the  hypothesis  that  a  minor  thing 
such  as  the  form  of  the  'willow  leaf'  sword  of  the 
Chou  could  be  of  foreign  origin  is  abhorent . 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Chinese  view  of  the  world  has  been  heavily 
colored  by  the  following: 

*  China’s  continuous  existence  as  a  kingdom,  empire 
or  nation  since  long  before  the  Christian  era  which 
has  promoted  strong  convictions  about  the  evident 
superiority  of  Chinese  culture  as  a  model  for  emula¬ 
tion  by  the  lesser  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world; 

•  Chinese  notions  of  superiority  have  promoted  resis¬ 
tance  to  foreign  ideas  and  pronounced  tendencies  to¬ 
ward  xenophobia; 

‘  Chinese  impotence  in  the  face  of  Western  power  and 
technology;  China's  lack  of  capacity  to  exercise 
control  over  its  own  territory  in  the  face  of  internal 
divisions  and  foreign  intrusion;  its  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  westernized  Japanese  have  all  contributed 
to  a  strong  sense  of  victimization  at  the  hands  of  the 
industrially  advanced  nations. 


A.  F.  P.  Hulsewe,  "Chinese  Communist  Treatment  of  the  Origins 
and  the  Foundations  of  the  Chinese  Empire,"  The  China  Quarterly,  No.  23, 
July-September  1965,  pp .  7N-105. 
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Tilt'  roots  ill  Chinese  hostility  toward  the  outside  world  and  parti¬ 
cularly  toward  the  West  are  deep  and  .Stroup.  They  hove  hern  reinforced 
by  Chinese  nationalism  and  revolutionary  zeal;  and,  the  hostility  is 
directed  not  only  toward  the  Western  powers  but  toward  those  peoples  in 
Asia,  who,  in  resisting  Chinese  influence  have  seemed  to  become  the 
agents  of  that  Influence. 
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IT  CHINESE  COALS,  STRATEGY  AND  THE  MEANS  TO  ACHIEVE  THEM 

Chinese  host  il it  ,  derived  in  part  from  a  sense  of  victimization 
because  of  past  Chinese  impotence,  is  reinforced  bv  t tie  nature  of  China's 
internal  problems  as  well  ns  by  the  means  chosen  to  solve  the  problems, 
Chinese  vulnerability  to  the  past  was  based  on  the  difficulty  of  estab¬ 
lishing  administrative  and  pol  tical  control  over  the  variety  of  peoples 
who,  at  various  times,  have  been  included  within  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Two  fundamental  difficulties  continue  to  lace  China:  to  unify  the 
races  and  peoples  that  presently  comprise  China  in  order  to  extend  com¬ 
mon  administration  and  government  throughout  China;  and,  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  world  outside  of  China  so  that  external  influence  may  not  divide 
China  as  it  has  seemed  to  have  done  in  the  past.  Marxist -Leninism  has 
been  the  device  that  lias  emerged  with  which  to  solve  both  problems. 

Maoism,  the  present  form  of  Marxist-I.eninism  in  China,  is  perceived 
as  t lie  means  to  resolve  the  inherent  conflict  between  the  drive  for  a 
centralized  empire  with  a  unified  people  and  the  harsh  realities  of  a 
quasi-foderal  anomoly  split  by  competing  local,  provincial  and  ethnic 
minorities  that  seem  willfully  to  resist  unification.  The  success  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  assimilating  the  vast  conglomerate  of  ethnic  and 
linguistic  groups  through  the  device  of  common  sets  of  political  and 
ideological  beliefs  imposed  by  the  elite  cadres  of  Marxist -Leninism , 
must  seem  a  compelling  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  ideology  in  fos¬ 
tering  national  unification.  If  the  population  of  Chi  tia  could  not  be¬ 
come  at  once  Chinese,  it  could  become,  at  once,  Socialist  it  it  were 
subjected  to  the  proper  teaching  and  discipline.  Thus  for  China,  "the 
Confuciau  hierarchy  of  scholar-gentry  headed  by  t hr  Emperor"  lias  been 
replaced  by  the  militarized  peasantry"  of  Mao  Tse-tung.* 

TV  ,A .C .Adie,  China's  Foreign  Policy  II,  The  Developed  World," 

The  World  Today,  Volume  HI,  No.  l> ,  June  196H,  pp .  257-2<3N. 
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Tlio  extension  of  the  t  film  i  ijeics  used  to  effect  Chinese  unification 
to  the  problem  of  bringing  the  world  to  terms  with  Chinn  then  seems  to 
follow  logically. 

The  defeat  of  Japanese  forces  in  China,  was  attributed  to  the 
struggle  of  tlie  United  Front  of  peasants,  workers,  soldiers,  intellec¬ 
tuals  and  businessmen,  in  winch  the  critical  ingredient  for  success  was 
tlie  role  of  the  selected  communist  cadres  working  underground  mtil  they 
could  accumulate  the  necessary  strength  to  defeat  tlie  enemy,  and  the 
reliance  placed  on  t  iie  peasants  as  "the  most  numerous  ally  of  the 

proletariat,"  and  tlie  main  force  in  the  War  of  Resistance."* 

Reliance  on  Use  peasants  in  the  war  against  Japan, and  in  the  Civil 
War  as  well,  fostered  the  tradition  ol  the  peoples'  war  based  on  rural 
areas  in  which  the  populous  countryside  was  used  to  isolate1  the  cities 
from  one  another  and  to  emcomposs  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  forces  based 
on  the  cities.  Those  same  notions  seem  to  be  perceived  as  applying  with 
equal  validity  in  China's  struggles  against  the  imperialist  powers,  for 
they  as  the  cities  of  the  world"  are  surrounded  by  the  rural  areas, 
the  "Third  World." 

Chinese  communist  claims  to  special  purity  and  orthodoxy,  contained 
in  the  Marxist -Lenini sm  preached  by  Mao,  have  strong  foundations,  there¬ 
fore,  in  Chinese  tradition,  where  China  is  the  moil  el  for  emulation  : 

"The  Chinese  revolution  provides  a  successful  lesson 
for  making  n  thoroughgoing  nat ional -democratic  revolu¬ 
tion  under  the  leadership  of  the  proloteriat ;  it  like- 
W  is*.-  jji'iii  iilca  ti  SUti't'aftiul  lesson  for  i  Mo  tinioiy  trail- 
sition  from  tlie  nat  ional  -deinoc  rat  ic  revolution  to  the 
socialist  revolution  under  the  leadership  of  1  he  prole¬ 
tariat.  ^ 


l.in  I’iao,  I.ong  l.ivc  the  Victory  of  the  People's  War,  (Peking, 
Foreign  Language  Press,  1!H>1>),  pp.  17-22. 

Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung  's .theory  of  people's  war  is  not 
only  a  product  ol'  the  Chinese  revolution,  but  has  also 
the  charnc foris l ics  of  our  epoch.  The  new  experience 
gained  in  the  people's  revolutionary  st rubifies  in  vari¬ 
ous  countries  since  World  War  H  had  provided  continuous 
evidence  that  Mao  Tse-tung 's  thought  is  a  common  asset 
of  the  revolutionary  people  of  the  whole  world.  This  is 
the  great  international  significance  ot  the  thought  of 
Man  Tse-tung."* 

In  short,  in  modern  times,  China  presents  nn  example  for  the  emula¬ 
tion  of  the  world  just  as  the  Celestial  Umpire  once  did  in  the  past. 

Just  as  the  Kmpcror  was  once  the  preeminent  leader  among  the  host  of 
lesser  and  more  barbaric  potentates,  so  today,  Mao  Tse-tung  is  preeminent 
in  the  new  revolutionary  world,  for  "chairman  Mao  commands  the  highest 
prestige  in  the  nation  and  the  whole  world  and  ho  is  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  and  greatest  figure. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  regime  then,  the  simple  truths  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  are  seen  as  the  inspiration  of  liberation  movements  everywhere. 
Thus  in  South  Yemen,  the  southern  Yemeni  people  "kindled  once  again  the 
revolutionary  flames  of  armed  struggle  in  the  Rad f an. .  .inspired  by  the 
vigorous  national  liberation  movement  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  from  their 
own  practice  ot  struggle  in  the  past  century  or  more,  the  southern  Yemini 
people  have  come  to  understand  the  brilliant  thesis  of  Chairman  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  the  great  leader  of  the  revolutionary  people  of  the  world,  that 
political  power  grows  out  of  the  l/arrel  of  a  gun.1" 


Ibid.,  p.  52-53. 

2  "l.in  Pino's  Address  at  the  Knglarged  Meeting  of  the  CCP  Central 
Committee,  May  IK,  19l>ti,'  Issues  and  Studies,  Volume  VI,  No.  5, 
February  1970,  pp .  81-92. 
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"Chairman  Mao  lias  t  might.  ns:  Poople  <  >  1  t  ho  world,  ho  courageous  , 

dare  to  I  ight,  doly  difficulties  and  mlvanct'  wave  upon  wave .  Then  the 

whole  world  will  belong  to  the  people,  Monsters  of  all  kinds  shall  be 

,„1 

des  t  ro  ved  . 

To  effect  tlie  socialist  transformation  of  the  masses  of  the  world 
is  to  lorce  the  world  to  come  to  t  onus  with  China.  Tints  will  be  carried 
out  not  only  the  traditional  Chinese  obligation  of  a  mission  civilatrice 
but  with  it  enhances  China's  power  nnd  influence  in  the  world  by  making; 
China  the  leader  of  Lite  weaker  peoples  against  the  Great  Powers,  with 
whom  China  has  a  multitude  of  scores  to  settle. 

Marx  is  t-I.eninism  ,  as  preached  by  Mao,  is  therefore  the  cement  with 
which  to  unity  and  strengthen  China  and  the  hosts  of  Chinese  attempts 
to  dominate  the  Third  World  to  form  an  alliance  that,  will  progressively 
destroy  the  Great  Powers.  That  which  disrupts  the  world  situation, 
that  which  contributes  to  inherent  instabilities  throughout  the  work  re¬ 
dounds  to  Chinese  advantage  for  it  promotes  Die  conditions  required  for 
the  socialist  transformation  while  dissipating  the  resources  and  power 
that,  might  otherwise  be  used  against  China. 

Centralization  within  China,  increasing  industrialization,  purifi¬ 
cation  of  doctrine  and  honing  down  of  the  cadres  of  socialism  go  forward 
to  strengthen  China  internal Ly,  in  o  ill  or.  to  make  her  a  force  in  flic 
world,  simultaneously  with  the  pursuit  of  strategics  nnd  policies  abroad 
intended  to  create  the  objective  conditions  of  revolution  to  isolate  and 
weaken  the  other  [lowers  and  open  the  world  for  lu.rther  extension  of  Chi  - 
nesc  interests  and  influence. 


".NCNA  Correspondent  Hails  South  Yemen  Republic,"  Peking  NCNA 
International  Service  in  FngTish  OPdd  GMT  1  Dec  76  13,  Foreign 

13 road east  Information  Service: _ Daily  Report,  T  December  1967 

(FB  23  1/67)  ,  pp.  1313139-11  .  ~~ 
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So  long  ns  Hum  remains  nt  all  unified  ,  changes  in  modes  ol 

leadership  may  he  reflected  In  the  style  and  conduct  of  Chinese  affairs, 

but  Seem  unlikely  to  do  more  than  modify  present  policies  somewhere  along 

1 

the  spectrum  between  Mic  pragmatic  and  the  dogmatic.  While  a  pragmatic 
leadership  might  confine  Chinese  advances  to  those  commensurate  with 
Chinese:  industrial  and  technical  capabilities  amt  appropriate  to  the 
Chinese  internal  situation,  avoiding,  ns  tar  ns  possible,  direct  Chinese 
involvement  with  any  of  the  major  powers,  a  more  doctrinaire  leadership, 
less  flexible,  more  dogmatic  and  Impatient,  might  well  risk  any  confron¬ 
tation  that  seemed  consistent  with  ideology  and  which  promised  progress 
toward  Chinese  and  socialist  objectives.  On  the  one  hand  is  a  strategy 
of  patient  attrition  aimed  at  the  preservation  of  Chinn  and  the  gradual 
accomplishment  of  Chinese  aims,  nr  on  the  other,  a  policy  aimed  at  dra¬ 
matic  accomplishment  even  at  the  hn/.nrd  of  China.  Internally,  the  same 
kind  of  alternatives  seem  to  be  present,  lying  between  a  concentration 
on  tile  industrial  amt  economic  strengthening  ol  China  at  the  expense  ol 
ideological  consistency  and  purity  or  concentration  on  the  evolution  ot 
tlie  party  machinery  ami  doctrine  even  at  the  expense  of  slowing  Chinese 
industrial  and  economic  advancement.  The  particular  combination  of  prag¬ 
matism  and  idealism  present  at  any  one  time  will,  color  the  perception  of 
tlie  world  to  Chinese  eyes,  while  the  strength  ot  the  faith  in  the  inevi¬ 
tability  of  the  triumph  of  the  revolution  and  tlie  view  of  the  Chinese 
role  in  that  revolution  will  shape  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Chinese 
involvement:  in  revolutionary  and  liberation  movements  abroad. 

Two  characteristics  seem,  tip  to  now,  to  have  dominated  the  not  ion 
of  revolution  inside  Chinn  and  seem  to  have  influenced  t  lue  shape  of  the 
Cultural  devolution,  (l)  tlie  encouragement  of  self-help  on  the  part  of 
the  masses  to  effect  the  revolution;  and,  (11)  the  conviction  that  con¬ 
flict  Is  bene  I i c ial , i ndeed  intrinsic  to  the  evolution  ol  the  masses  into 
the  propci'  state  of  mind  for  tlie  socialist  transformation. 

*  See  Input  Subs  tudy  It. 

*> 

See  for  example,  Secret  Documents  Yield  Insights  on  Mao, 

New  York  Times,  March  l ,  1970. 
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Tin.’  pupil  1  nr  mass  movemcnls  or  people,'  liberal  ion  iiiovcmcn  t  -  in  iniu  l  n 
t  Lon  of  the  Chinese  model  arc  l  ost  cron  not  morel  \  In  Chinese  i  nspi  rat  i  on 
hut  by  such  assistance  ns  will  make  self-help  el  fret  ivo  m  overeom  i  ng 
the  forces  opposing  liberation,  serves  Cliini’se  foreign  policy  by  tying 
down  or  dissipating  the  force’s  of  reaction  across  the  world  so  that  then 
may  not  be  mobilized  e  f  I  n  t  i  ve- 1  y  against  Chino  ttse’ll  .  Dissipation  o| 
the  forces  of  reaction  in  fruitless  efforts  to  contnin  widespread  libera 
t  Ion  movements  buys  time  for  Chinn  to  heroine  a  great  power  at  the’  same’ 
t  ini'  that  it  weakens  those  powers  who  might  otherwise  make  war  on  China. 
Promotion  ot  dissent  and  disunity  abroad  weakens  Chino's  pponents  by 
setting  them  one  against  the  other  leaving  China  tree  to  pursue  its  own 
goals.  Chinn  as  a  relatively  weak  power  has  1 l t l 1 o  to  lose,  since! 

"Dialectical  and  historical  materialism  leaches  us 
that  what  ls  important  pnmarilv  is  not  that  which 
at  the  give’ll  moment  se'ems  durable  and  yet  is  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  die  away,  but  that  which  is  aris¬ 
ing  and  developing,  won  though  at  the  moment  it  may  not 
appear  to  be  durable,  for  only  that  which  is  arising 
and  developing  is  invincible.  .  . 

"Why  can  tile  apparently  weak  now-lioni  forces  always 
triumph  over  the  decadent  forces  which  appear  so  power¬ 
ful?  The  reason  is  that  truth  is  on  their  side,  while 
the  reactionary  classes  arc  always  divorced  from  the 
masses  and  set  themselves  against  the  masses."1 

There  is  no  particular  reason,  technical  or  otherwise,  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  and  the  Chinese  government  should  lack  a  reason¬ 
ably  clear  picture  of  the  nature  ol  events  and  the  conditions  m  t he 
world  outside  of  China,  for  they  have  the  same  access  to  the  world's 
sources  of  news  and  to  i  lie  flow  of  m formal  ion  as  other  count  lies  ol 
omparablo  size  and  resources.  Vet  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  \  u-w  of 
the  world  tends  to  be  shaped  more  by  the  internal  demands  ol  ideology 
than  by  the  Inherent  characteristics  ol  events  and  conditions  in  the 
outside  world.  That  which  is  observed  to  happen  abroad,  then,  is  seen 


kin  Plan,  op .  c  1 1  .  ,  p  .  17  . 
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through  the  prism  of  Marxist -Leninist  ideology  as  it  exists  in  China  and 
the  Chinese  impact  on  world  events  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  prole¬ 
tarian  revolution  shaded  heavily  by  notions  of  the  inevitability  of  that 
revolution. * 

Chinese  interpretation  of  events  is  not  ccmparanle  to  a  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  British  or  American  interpretation  of  events,  but  a  positive  effort 
to  force  events  to  conform  to  Chinese  views.  Thus  science  and  technology 
are  not  simply  something  to  be  used  to  fulfill  Chinese  needs  but  are  to 
be  made  to  conform  to  Chinese  requirements  and  indeed  to  the  Chinese. 

It  is  not  a  mere  absurdity  then,  when  one  reads,  "Mao  Tse-tung's  think¬ 
ing  is  not  only  the  best  weapon  for  reforming  society  and  remolding  peo¬ 
ple's  ideas,  but  also  the  best  guidance  for  revealing  the  secrets  of 

,,2 

science  and  technology.  It  is,  instead,  a  willful  effort  to  revolu¬ 
tionise  science  and  technology  to  make  it  a  Chinese  instrument  rather 
than  one  borrowed  from  the  West  and  adapted  to  Chinese  needs.  When  the 
Chinese  assert  "We  must  sweep  away  the  prestige  of  so-called  specialists 
and  authorities  who  try  to  overwhelm  us  with  foreign  hooks  and  sterotypes . . . 

We  must  tear  down  the  bourgeois  ilag  and  hoist  the  great  red  banner  of 

3 

Mao  Tse-tung's  thought  in  the  field  of  science  and  technology,"  it  is 
an  effort  to  assert  Chinese  independence  and  self-reliance. 


Evidence  for  this  point  of  view  is  presented  in  "Ts'an-k'ao  Hsiao- 
hsi  (Reference  Information):  How  Well  Informed  are  Chinese  Officials 
about  the  Outside  World,”  by  Henry  0.  Schwarz  in  The  China  Quarterly,  No, 
27,  July-September ,  19GG,  pp.  54-83;  Thus  Reuters,  Agence  Franco  Presse, 
and  TASS  have  officers  it.  Peking:  four  Communist  newspapers  in  Hong  K o nr 
subscribe  to  Associated  Press.  Content  analysis  of  Reference  Information 
provide  to  party  functionaries,  government  and  army  officials,  contained 
references  to  dispatches  by  United  Press  International,  Kjo.  o  of  Japan, 
Press  Trust  of  India,  Deusche-Presse-Agentur ,  the  Central  News  Agency  of 
Nationalist  China,  and  Antara  of  Indonesia.  In  addition,  New  China  News 
Agency  in  Peking  monitors  "over  forty  stations  of  thirty  foreign  new 
services,  totalling  about  300,000  words  and  281  hours  daily.” 

2 

Jen-mln  Jih-puo  (People's  DailvX  24  June  19(5t>. 

New  China  News  Agency,  9  June  19(5(i. 
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The  Policy  of  Self-reliance  requires  that  ii  the  cause  of  building 
socialism  a  country  must  independently  deve' up  its  economy,  national 
defense,  science  and  technology,  culture  and  education,  and  other 
undertakings  according  to  its  concrete  situation  and  its  own  man¬ 
power,  material  resources  and  fund  supply... a  country  must  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  any  other  country  anti  become  a  satellite  of  another 
country  .  " 

Thus,  while  it  may  be  ini  erred  t  Isa t  China  will  rely  on  measures  that 

are  both  old  and  new  and  that  "all  possible  approaches  to  achieve  national 

gna  s,"  will  be  adopted,  but  that  both  the  "old  and  the  new"  will  be,  in 
o 

fact ,  Chinese  .  “ 

Whether  Chinese  goals  are  to  foster  revolution  m  order  to  bring  down 
t hi’  great  powers  ol  the  world  in  order  to  leave  China  dominant  or  to 
promote  the  proletarian  revolution  in  order  to  foster  the  inevitable 
triumph  of  Marxism-Leninism  with  China  as  the  principal  proponent  remains 
obscure.  It  is  clear  either  goal  is  served  by  liberation  movements 
abroad,  and  by  any  conflicts  that  may  occur  among  the  other  great  powers. 

So  long  as  China  is  itself  too  weak  to  confront  the  other  great  powers 
militarily  without  risking  certain  defeat,  the  setting  ol  one  great 
power  against  the  other  and  the  weakening  of  the  industrialized  native's 
of  the  world  by  persistent  internal  assaults  and  peripheral  wars  ol 
liberation  leaves  Chinn  free  to  develop  its  own  strength  and  mil: i try 
capability  in  propara' ion  for  the  linal  struggle  against  the  tercet:  c  f 
reaction  and  revisionism,  when  those  forces  are  no  longer  capable  of 
overcoming  China  and  its  allies  in  Asia,  Latin  America  and  Africa,  That 
which  weakens  •China  's  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  I  rue  socialism  strengthens 
Chinn  and  brings  closer  the  day  of  fulfillment,  whether  that  fulfillment 
is  a  purely  Chinese  one,  a  socialist  one  or  both. 


'('hi  ng-ehi  Yen-chiu  (Economic  Research).  19(35,  No.  7  (lid  July  19(35), 
translated  in  I'.S.  Joint  Publications  Research  Service,  Publication  No. 

:t  1,015  (1913(3), 

•> 

'Leo  A.  Orleans,  "Research  and  Development  sn  Communist  "bus, 
Science .  Vol.  157,  No.  57 1‘7 ,  pp .  592-100. 
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Tlu'  coming  i»f  the  revolution  to  Cli  1  na  lias  not  dissipated  Chinese 
hostility  toward  the  West  but  lias  seemed  to  exacerbate  it.  At  the  same 
time,  the  identification  of  Chinese  goals  with  those  ol  the  socialist 
revolution,  while  fostering  Chinese  unity,  has  reinforced  the  traditional 
notion  of  China  as  the  purveyor  of  a  superior  culture  and  the  model  for 
fhe  less  well-developed  to  follow.  The  chi  1 lastic  nature  of  Chit ose 
communist  ideology  with  its  dogmatic  assumption  of  a  single  truth  and  an 
inevitable  triumph  lends  to  Chinese  pol icy  the  strength  of  a  messianic 
drive . 

While  the  vehicle  for  the  achievement  of  Chinese  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  goals  is  fueled  by  revolutionary  ideology,  the  operational  stra¬ 
tegy  is  at  once  deliberate,  conservative  and  opportunistic.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  discern  two  aspects  of  that,  strategy,  the  one  aimed  at  the  pro¬ 
blem  ol  territorial  unification  and  the  strengthening  of  China  as  a 
nation;  anil  the  other,  aimed  at  establishing  Chinese  influence  in  and 
about  those  areas  from  which  the  principal  throats  to  China  may  arise. 

The  way  in  which  Chinese  military  power  has  been  employed  and  the  areas 
into  which  Chinese  assistance  lias  been  extended  seem  to  indicate  the 
nature  and  objectives  of  Chinese  strategy. 

The  principal  Chinese  military  actions  outside  of  China  proper  since 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  1919,  have'  bi'on  against  Tibet,  which  has 
been  occupied  and  is  being  Minified  against  India  in  support  of  Chinese 
claims  to  Indian-occupied  territory;  in  North  Korea,  presumably  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the'  thresit  posed  by  the  operations  ol  United  Nations  forces 
during;  the  Korean  Wa  r ;  against  Tormosa  in  support  ill  claims  to  that 
territory ;  and  against  Soviet  forces  on  the  Ussuri  River  and  on  the'  fron- 
t  te'fs  ot  Stnkiang.  Whe-the’r  Chi  nest*  interve'nt  ion  in  the'  Korean  War  was 
dictated  by  territorial  interests,  concern  about  a  possible-  attack  on 
Chinese'  territory,  or  because'  ot  the  distress  of  a  sister  Socialist 
Republic  remains  unele-ar.  It  could  easily  have-  bee-n  all  three1.  On  the 
whole,  the'  use  ol  Chinese  military  power  has  bc'cn  conservative  and  limi¬ 
ted  to  areas  to  which  Chinese  ground  forces  have  immediate  access. 
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It  seems  clear,  that  in  part  at  least  Chinese  strategy  may  be 
shaped  by  a  strong  inclination  to  feel  that  imposition  of  unfair  treaties 
during  the  time  of  Chinese  impotence  in  the  19th  century  deprived  China 
of  territory  that  "as  by  rights  hers.  This  seems  implied  in  the  hook 
A  Brief  History  of  Modern  China,  published  in  I  !)h  I .  Territories  included 
were  those  held  tributary  by  China  until  their  loss  under  1  lie  Manchu 
Empire  I  rum  1727  onwards:  areas  comprising  the  present  Soviet  Republics 
Kirgiz;  Tadzhik;  part  ol'  Kazakh  S,S,U.;and  territory  as  far  west  as  I.ake 
Balkhash;  the  Ladakh  area  northeast  of  Jammu-Kashmi r  and  the  Pamirs; 

Nepal,  Bhutan  and  Sikkim;  the  territory  northeast  of  Manchuria  to  the 
Sea  of  Okhotosk;  the  Soviet  Maritime  provinces  from  the  Amur  to  the  coast 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan;  the  Island  ol  Sakhalin;  the  .Mongolian  Peoples  Repub¬ 
lic;  and,  according  to  some  sources,  Assam  and  the  N.E.F.A.,  Nagaland, 
Burma,  Malaya,  Singapore,  Thailand,  North  and  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  North  and  South  Korea.1 

Chinese  interest  in  the  territory  on  its  periphery  is  to  claim  that 
which  once  belonged  to  China  and  of  which  China  was  deprived  during  the 
period  o!  her  weakness.  The  restoration  of  that  territory  to  China  we,.ld 
be  the  mark  ol  China's  return  to  the  status  of  a  great  power  but  also  it 
is  a  critical  factor  in  the  administrative  and  governmental  centralization 


See  "And  Now  China  Claims  All  These  Too,"  India  News,  Volume  11, 

No.  20,  p.l;  "ha  Chine  rapolle  ses  revindications  stir  90,000  11111“  do 
territoire  Indie?',  Le  Monde.  20-27  September  1905,  p.  1;  W.A.  Douglas 
Jackson,  The  Russo-Ch ineso  Borderlands  (New  York:  Van  Nostrand,  19iifi)  ; 
Alistair  Lamb,  The  Cli ina- 1 ndia  Border  (London:  Oxford  University  Press, 
19(31)  ;0wen  Baltimore,  Inner  Asian  Frontiers  ol  China  (Boston:  Beacon 
Press,  19(32);  and,  tor  the  extent  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty's  holdings  during 
its  greatest  expansion,  see  "The  Manchu  Empire  and  the  European  Powers," 
in  Albert  Hermann,  An  Historical  Atlas  >1  China  (Edinburgh:  Edinburgh 
University  Press,  1  9t3(3)  ,  p.  a  l  ,  It  included  Burma,  most  ot  Assam,  Tibet, 
Korea,  most  of  what  is  presently  Soviet  territory  from  Bukhara  west  to 
Sakhalin,  as  well  as  Anuam  (North  Vietnam).  See  also.  Manifestations  a 
Pekin  cn  1  'llonncur  dcs  eUuliants  Kxpulses  d'l'.R.S.S,:  U11  V  i  co-Min  l  s  1  re 

demande  la  restitution  a  la  China  des  !  err  1 1  or  1  res  perdus'.14.  .  ,  l.c  Monde, 

H  November  I  9(ji> ,  p,  2. 
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ot  china  itself.  For  in  order  to  hull!  frontier  popu  1 a 1  1  mis  within  the 
Chinese  orbit,  it  is  essential  to  exercise  dominant  influence  over  those 
territories  across  the  Chinese  frontiers.  Thus  recent  reports  of  a  free 
Turkestan  Movement,  aimed  at  the  liberation  of  the  Chit'  -so  territory  of 
Sinkiapg  and  based  within  Soviet  territory,  makes  ci  mprehens ibl e ,  Chinese 
interest  in  those  Soviet  territories  wherein  such  threats  against  China 
may  arise.  The  Chinese  capacity  to  govern  Chilli.  depends  on  its  being 
able  to  counter  those  ethnic  forces  that  have  traditionally  fragmented 
China . 1 

The  Chinese  imperial  tradition,  the  r  ssort ton  of  Chinese  control 
over  those  territories  that  have  once  been  Chinese,  Ihc  necessity  to 
control  border  territories  to  prevent  fragmentation  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  imperatives  of  Marxist-I.eninism  with  its  high  priority  on  proselyti- 
zatiou  all  tend  to  reinforce  one  another  because  each  are  essential  to 
the  restoration  of  Chinese  influence  in  the  world,  to  the  defense  of 
Chinese  territory  and  to  the  prospering  in  China  and  the  world  at  large 
of  the  Chinese  version  ot  Marx lsm-Leninism . 

In  order  for  Chinese  policy  to  succeed  and  lor  Chinese  Marxism- 
Leninism  to  prevail  in  China,  it  is  essential  n,  prevent  the  formation 
oi  strong  states  or  firm  alliances  on  the  Chinese  frontier  that  can 
become  the  base  for  encouraging  dissident  movements,  ethnic  or  political, 
within  China  itself.  Where  strong  states  exist  on  the  Chinese  frontiers 


Move  to  Libe rate  Smkiang,'  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  March  10,  1070, 
p .  0;  see  also,  "Early  lion  Frontier  I’olicv  Aimed  to  Prevent  Delect  ion  of 
Chinese  Lenders  Along  the  border,"  and,  Purpose  of  Frontier  Statecrait 
to  Mold  Frontier  Populations  Within  the  Chinese  Orbit,"  in  Owen  l.atttmore's 
Inner  Asian  Frontiers  of  China,  pp .  177-1811;  'China  Says  Russia  Invading 

Sinkinng,  Washington  Star,  June  11,  lfHitl,  p ,  1.  On  Mongolia,  tor  example, 

see  'china  I'rges  Mongolia  to  Revolt  Against  Soviet,"  Los  Angeles  Times, 
March  2l,l‘)(it>,  p.22;  Moscow  F.agle  Eye  on  Mongolia,'  May  2  1.  lfUM,  p .  t  ; 
and  "Russia  Embraced:  Peking's  Fury  Over  Outer  Mongolia,"  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  May  22,  lOti‘1,  p .  1H. 
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they  must  bo  weakened  and  fragmented  hv  promot  i  11^-  dissident  movements 
m  those  states  in  order  to  destroy  t  lie  government  's  capacity  to  do  tend 
the  state  and  to  control  the  territory  xi  f  "lie  state.  In  order  to  break 
tip  those  alliances  that,  can  become  the  means  of  opposing  Chinese  policy 
or  that  uia  y  become  t  lie-  centers  of  power  around  which  to  organ  1 7.  ■  i*esis- 
tance  to  ('ll  inn ,  the  allies  must  tie  split  and  those  count  rie:.  closest  to 
China  isolated  from  any  assistance  that  they  might  otherwise  receive. 

The  promotion  of  popular  movements  against  the  governments  of  the  states 
on  the  periphery  of  Chinn  not  only  lit  the  requirements  of  Marxist- 
t,on in ism  for  people's  revolut ion  but  also  provide  a  method  oi  warfare 
that  dissipates  the  strength  of  the  state  under  assault  by  forcing  it 
to  engage  in  internal  war  la  re,  while  permitting  China  to  escape  the  con¬ 
sequence  ot  its  policies  because  it  is  not  Chinese  troops  who  arc 
attacking  the  states  in  ques t ion i and  such  support  as  China  docs  render  1 
111  a  lorn  that  does  not  seem  to  call  down  retaliation  on  China  itsell. 
Those  states  that  are  under  this  kind  of  assault  are  too  weak  to  make 
.var  on  China,  while  those  states  who  might  be  strong  enough  to  attempt 
to  call  China  to  account  are  bemused  by  the  purposeful  ambiguity  in 
China's  role  in  supporting  the  dissidents  within  their  frontier. 

There  emerges  then  a  portrait  ol  Chinese  111  i  1  i t ary  policy  and 
strategy  that  conveys  the  notion  ot  a  datively  weak  power,  China, 
operating  in  the  interstices  the  nuclear  strategies  ol  the  Soviet 
liium  and  t  lu>  Tinted  States  to  erode  their  positions  by  exploiting  the 
weaknesses  and  inherent  instabilities  of  those  countries  that  might 
otherwise  be  tin  allies  of  t  lie  Great  Powers.  The  Sox iot  Union  is  dis¬ 
armed  by  the  tact  that  China  is  ruled  by  a  Marxist  political  party  winch 
is  pursuing  a  goal  common  to  such.  Communist  parties:  t  lie  promotion  ol 

the  socialist  revolution.  Thus  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  despite  tliel 
rivalries  w  itii  one  another,  can  cooperate  in  a  pi  .ice  like  Vietnam  s  l  nee 
tin-  long-range  ideological  goals  appear  to  lie  those  ol  Communism  and  tin- 
soviet  Union  eaiinol  appear  to  lie  remiss  ill  supporting  pursuit  ol  stub 
goals  in  Vietnam,  it  it  wishes,  in  i he  future,  to  have  any  influence  ill 
that  country.  At  tie  same  tone,  countries  like  the  lulled  States  and 
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Iiulin,  with  s  t  rimi;  comm  l  t  mi'll  t  s  to  democratic  tonus  ot  govornmon  t  find  it 
difficult  or  11  re  reluctant  to  associate  indigenous  liberation  movements 
witti  Chinese  imperialism,  since  popular  movements  and  dissent  within  a 
state  are  consistent  with  the  traditional  notions  ot  a  democratic  society. 

Chinese  behavior  toward  India  is  particularly  instructive  as  an 
illustration  ot  the  operation  of  Chinese  strategy.  India,  following  its 
independence',  pursued  a  policy  of  non-alignment  and  when  the  Communists 
prevailed  in  China,  a  policy  of  friendship  with  China,  itself  a  pro¬ 
fessed  anti-colonialist  power.  Despite  its  participation  and  local 
defeat  in  the  Korean  War,  China  ccupied  Tibet,  a  country  whose  security- 
had  traditionally  been  a  concern  of  those  who  ruled  India.  India, 
militarily  weak,  neutralist  and  in  an  effort  to  foster  good  relations 
with  t'hinu,  accepted  the  Chinese  occupation  ot  Tibet  and  its  incorpora¬ 
tion  into  Chinese  territory.  From  Tibet,  Chinese  forces  and  influences 
begin  working  on  the  border  kingdoms  of  Nepal,  Sikkim  and  Bhutan,  also 
territories  traditionally  associated  with  the  security  of  lndtn.  Once 
established  in  Tibet ,  China  began  a  series  ol  border  forays  to  re¬ 
establish  its  claims  over  territories  within  the  borders  of  India,  India, 
beset  wit'  M  own  internal  problems  and  with  its  own  conflict  with  Pakistan 
com  uiucii  to  court  Chinese  good-will  by  dampening  as  far  as  possible  any 
response  to  Chinese  activities  on  the  Indian  frontier.  Not  until  there 
was  a  direct  and  open  challenge  to  Indian  authority  in  the  Aksoi  Chin  in 
northern  I,  .Kh  and  actual  large-scale  attacks  across  the  Indian  frontier 
in  N.E.F.A,  and  Assam  as  well  as  in  kadakh,  did  India  begin  to  oppose 
with  ;niy  tW»  t  frill  i  im  t  i  i>n  .  Chim*s<*  assaults  on  Ituiia  tem  iorv:  riiina  'trim- 

while  aligned  iisell  with  Pakistan.  India's  military  weakness  and 

internal  i  ns  t  ah  i  l’l  I  y  ,  rendered  it  incapable  ot  a  vigorous  anti-thma 
policy,  because  m  any  1  ml ian-Pnk is t an  war,  China  is  in  tin*  position  to 
seize  Assam  and  by  moving  through  Sikkim  from  Tibet,  to  cut  the  principal 
road  and  rail  routes  by  which  Indian  rein foi cement s  would  have  to  move  in 
order  to  defend  Assam.  Thereafter,  China,  in  order  to  avoid  tore  mg 
India  into  a  military  alliance  with  the  Soviet  I'nion  or  the  West,  promoted 
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'  the  weakening  ot  Indian  adm  In  1  s  t  r«  t  i on  1  r.  the  border  areas  in  Assam,  the 

N.E.F. 1. ,  Nagaland,  Manipur  and  Tripura,  by  supporting  dissident  border 
tribesmen  with  guerrilla  training  and  equipment  ;  and,  at  the  same  time 
extended  lunsuterahle  military  assistance  to  Pakistan,  so  that  despite 
thi‘  strengthening  oi  Indian  mil  i  buy  tones  alter  the  Chinese  at  lacks  m 
1  'Ml  tl ,  Indian  lories  remain  tied  down  to  guard  against  Pakistan  in  Hie  iuu  i  l 
the  Kami  o'  Kuteli,  and  West  Iteugat  ;  to  deai  with  llio  dissident  tribesmen 
in  the  border  areas;  and,  to  deal  with  internal  crises,  fomented  in  part 
by  Mos 1 em- 1!  i ndu  friction  and  in  part  by  radical  political  parties  some  ot 
which  receive  their  inspiration  from  China  and  the  Soviet  Onion.*  At  the 
same  time,  China  lias  not  host  la ted  to  use  its  own  growing  military  power 
to  remind  India  of  its  relative  impotence.*” 

The  combination  ot  obvious  local  military  superiority  in  conventional 
forces  and  the  possession  of  a  very  modest  nuclear  force  tins  permitted 
China  to  develop  strategic  advantages  through  support  of  dissident  move¬ 
ments,  pressure  on  border  areas,  and  a  ubiquitous  program  oi  road  build¬ 
ing  that  is  careless  of  International  frortiers.  This  strategy  has 


See  for  example,  "Green  and  lied  Revolutions;  A  New  Brand  of  Com¬ 
munist  is  at  barge  in  India's  Rural  Areas.  His  slogan  is  "China's  Mao 
is  our  Chairman,  China's  patli  our  path."  Far  Kaslcrn  Economic  Review, 

Vol  .  l.XVII,  No.  t2,  March  It),  lt)70.  "India  Seizes  000  as  Peking  Agents; 
Reds  Arrested  to  Forestall  'Revolutionary  Action',"  New  York  Times, 

December  31,  190-1,  p.  1;  "Alter  Party  Victory:  Indian  Red  bonder  Gives 

Mao  Support,"  bos  Angeles  Times,  February  23,  1907,  p.  31. 

') 

"See  lor  example,  "china  Threatens  India  with  Use  of  Air  Power," 

I.os  Angetes  Times,  September  It,  1907,  p.  f  ;  "civil  Defense,"  (A  report 
of  the  institution  of  Am*  Rant  Drills  in  Now  Delhi)  San  Jose  Morcurv . 

Auguut  22,  1 907 ,  p.  IS;  "lied  China  Threatens  Air  Action  in  Border  Area," 
Japan  Tunes,  September  If.,  1907,  p.  1;  and,  "India  Won't  Sign  A-Uan  Treaty, 
Official  Snys  ;  New  Delhi  Fours  back  of  Firm  Guarantee  Against  Possible 
Nuclear  Strike  By  China,'  bos  Angeles  Times,  February  9,  190S,  p.  22; 

"China  Vows  to  Aid  Pakistan  tn  War:  bin  Promises  'Unswerving 1  Support 
as  visit  ends,"  New  York  Times,  April  1,  1900,  p.  21;  "President  >1 

China  Greeted  by  50,000  on  Pakistan  Visit,”  New  York  Times,  March  27,  1900, 
p.  2;  ”Ch  mes  tselie  Truppemnass  lorung  an  iter  indischen  Grcnze,"  New 
/.iircher  /.e  Hung,  11  December,  1908,  p.  7;  and,  "Tibet;  Jet  Airfield  Con¬ 
struction,  a  report  of  construction  of  a  Chinese  jet  airfield  at  Shigatsc, 
Tibet,  about  an  hour's  flying  time  from  the  Chunibi  Valley  between  Sikkim 
and  Bhutan,  A  report  is  Included,  also,  of  a  military  road  running  from 
bliasa  through  Kodan  to  a  point  just  outside  Katmandu,  Nepal,  Militarv 
Review,  Volume  b,  No.  I,  April,  197o,  p.  108. 
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applied  generally  to  areas  wltlim  •  a-.y  reach  ol  tin-  Chinese  Ifniilior 

1  n  rgP  1 V  protocu-ti  in  an  appiin-ni  i  t-.ir  oi  Ch  1  ih-m-  .engc-c  if  ilit-  pkokrains 

I 

are  too  vigorously  opposed  l>y  mlilarx  l-mc, 

1  The  shape  ol  i'bim-st-  road  and  border  Irtib-py  inay  la-  seen  in  F.P. 
lloeber .  II .  Itf.Hciotl .  V.  I..  Wu,  and  K.  Heckler,  lloundary  Conditions  ol  the 

■Si  no-  Indian  Conlliet,  SRI  Teelinieal  Report,  dune  1 061 ; 

Chinese  net  ions  may  In-  seen  in  Chinese  Intrusion 
Across  Sikkim  Border,"  i  nd  in  News  ;  Noi  .  .lb,  I  96  h ,  p.  I;  "Chinese  Road 
Building  Continues  Nc-nr  Sikkim,  Ibid.  Nov.  il,  U166,  p.  h  ;  "India  Pro¬ 
tests  to  Pakistan  and  China  Against  Illegal  Hoad  Cons  I  rue  t  ion  m  North 
Kashmir,"  Ibid.,  duly  II.  1969.  p.  I;  "Burma:  The  New  I.edo  Road,"  Kal¬ 
ya  stern  1-Vonom  t  e  Re-  v  t  -  w  ,  Vo  i  ,  I A  Y  l  ,  No  .  IS,  Nov  .  21  ,  I  tHill,  pp  .  1  ltd-  1  : 

A  ""report  ol  a.OOO  Chinese-  People's  1. 1  lie  ra  t  i  cm  Army  troops  n  'Htl- bit  i  I  d  l  hr 
in  Northern  Burma  and  o!  clashes  hetween  Burmese  and  Chinese  lorecs; 

' India  Warns  China  on  Kashmir  Route-,"  The  Wash l hr  1  on  Post,  June  21,  1 ‘HOI 

p.  AL’O :  and,  "Military  Experts  Wor'ied:  China's  Road  Nearly  Done  in  I.aos, 
The  Evening  Star,  Wash  mg  toil ,  D.C.,  June  10.  1969,  p,  All. 

The  support  ol  dissidents  may  tic-  seen  in  'Chinese  Arm  Nil  pa  Rebels, 
Bangkok  Woi'li.,  June  10,  1968,  p.  I;  "New  Indian  Border  Threat."  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  June  JO,  1 968 ,  p . 1 0 ;  'Four  Years  to  Wipe  out  Reds, 

Ba  iigkiTiT  World",  August  1  2 ,  1  968 ,  p.  I;  "in  Towns,  Red  Flags  Go  Vp  Over 
N  igttt  :  Troops  Step  up  l  lie  Hunt,"  The  Sira  its  Times  (Singapore),  Juno  21, 
1968,  p.i;  'Red  Terrorists  in  Border  Ba t 1 1  cT~~Bangkok  World,  August  16, 

1968,  p.i:  "Army  duel  Praises  Alert  on  Borneo  Border,"  The  Straits  Times, 
June  6.  1968,  p.  7:  "Thailand:  Fighting  For  Paitni'i,"  Far  Fas  tern  Fconomic 
Review  ,  Volume  IAVI  ,  No.  It!,  October  lb,  1909,  p.  Ui5;  and,  ’’Burma  :  Peking 
or”  Yunnan,  "  Ibid.,  No.  16,  pp  .  d  16-7  ;  "Malay  Commiin  i  s  t  s  Believed  lU-cruiting 
in  South  Thailand,"  Washington  Star,  8  October,  1968,  p.9;  Red  China  Helps 
Malaysian  Rebels,”  New  York  Times,  January  11,  1966,  p.i;  "Peking  Hails 
Rebels  on  Thailand  'Front,'"-  New  York  Times,  January  16,  1 966 ,  p.  96. 

See  also,  "cluna -Trn  I  nc-d  Naga  'Gc-n.-ral  '  Arris  led,  India  News, 

March  J8,  I960,  p.  -I  ;  "Mao  bikes  to  l  he  Hills,  l-ar  Eastern  Economic  lleviriv, 

Volume  t  ,v  r  r  yj,,t  M,  cii-tccb..»-  ;tl,  I96K,  nil.  "10 1  f  •  "Troops  Rout  the  Nagas 
in  Fierce  Jungle-  Bailie,"  The  Snails  runes ,  June'  10,  1968,  p.  Id;  China 

Reports  Burma  Revolt,  ’  Sun  Jose  Mercury,  July  10,  1 067 ,  p.  2 ;  Sinkiang- 

ciilglt  I. ink  Hoad  India's  Protest,  India  News,  May  1M ,  1968,  p.  6;  Oil 

S  i  kk  i  in— T  l  be  t  Border:  Indians  Kxchange  Fire  Willi  Maoists,  Tlu  Japan  Times, 
September  II!,  1967,  p.  1  .  See  also,  I, os  Angeles  Times,  October  -I,  1966, 
p  2:  'India  Protested  to  Communist  Chinn  Against  Intrusion  by  Chinese 
Troops  Into  the  Himalayan  Kingdom  of  Bhutan  It  Was  Announced  Today; 

"Red  china  to  Help  Nepal,"  I, os  Angeles  Times,  March  16,  1967,  p.  I,  Red 

China  Shadow:  Bhutan  Girds  Against  Possible  Invasion,'  Pa  In  Alto  Times , 
June  1,  1967,  p.  9 A. 
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In  aroas  hryoncfl  t  lw  rt’iich  <>!  rhiiuvu*  mil  Mary  power,  that  is,  t  ln>sr 
areas  *>f  the  world  where  the  Chinese  are  as  yet  ineupahie  of  using  their 
ground  forces  as  a  throat  with  which  to  b;uk  ('hiiu,s«*  supported  i  iiKurgeiicv , 
t  lie  Cl.  I  nose  have  at  templed  to  develop  contacts  through  extension  of 
i'coiu'mi  i‘  technical  assistance  lint!  bv  supp  1  v  i  up  arms  and  t  !  n  i  M*’,  tnr 

nat  limn  lists  and  ollii'P1  groups  whose  pul  ivi  I  ics  may  coil  t  1  i  l>n  I  e  to  the 
tti'iu’ra  1  instability.  Tims  IT.  i  nose  agents  Imvr  been  reported  in  Africa 
and  diroot  Chinos*'  economic  and  other  assistants  have  lioon  granted  in 
Tanzania  and  elsewhere.' 

At  the  same  time  t  lie  Chinese  have  shown  more  than  passing  interest 
in  affairs  in  the  Middle  East  and  Europe  where  Chinese  interests  can  be 
seen  to  lie  dictated  in  part  by  rivalry  with  the  Soviet  Ihiion  over  leadership 


Poking's  Game  in  Africa,"  India  News,  rt  February  1963,  p.  2;  boon 
M.S.  Slawi'cki,  "The  Two  China’s  in  AfricaT"  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol  .  11, 

No,  2,  pp.  398-  109  (January  19(59)  ;  "China  Interferes  in  Kenya’s  Internal 
Affairs,"  (Report  from  Kenya  Newspaper)  India  News,  July  7,  1967,  p.  6 ; 
"Chinese  Envoy  in  Nairobi  Ordered  to  Quit,"  I  ndia  Nows ,  July  11,  19(57,  p.l; 
"Tan/.am  Railway;  No  Ants  Yet,"  The  Economist,  Volume  233,  No.  6582,  p.  79; 
"Red  Chinn  Expands  in  Tanzania,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Examiner, 

Nov.  30,  196!),  Section  I),  Page  3;  a  report  of  Chinese  training  oT  "l  i  her  a- 
tion  front  units",  and  the  training  ol  Tanzanian  People’s  Defense  Force 
ami  naval  units  by  Chinese  personnel.  See  Also,  "China;  A  Revolution  for 
Export,’  Mizan  (London),  Volume  9,  No.  2,  March  'Apri 1  1967,  pp,  80-86; 

"be  Gouvernomont  tie  Pekin  Se  llcurte  a  une  me  fiance  accrue  ties  dirigennts 
d’Afrique  noire,"  be  Monde,  1  March  1966,  p.  5;  "Red  China  Railway," 
Bangkok  World,  June  17,  1968,  p.  1;  "Communist  China  will  build  a  railway 
from  Guinea  to  Mali,  it  was  announced  Wednesday." 
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of  tile  Moslem  world  mu!  in  part  ns  the  possible  I'mimlal  Urn  for  a  forward 

2 

strategy  on  the  part  <W  Chirm.  * 


j-’rti  i  c  j/Aiinuv  My,a  Po  i  j  t  it*  tie  t'h.  i  noise  uu  M',?von  Orient  (  Orient 
(Paris),  No.  10,  le  Trimestro,  I960,  pp .  25—1-1  ;  "Israeli  Ilonrs  of  Chinese 
Aid  to  Syria,"  New  York  Times,  Nov.  17,  1 00  a  •  "Peking  overtures 

Kind  friendly  Knr  in  Syria,  I, os  Angelos  Times,  November  2b,  1905,  p.  15; 
"Effects  of  Sov  ie  I -lb  i  mi  Rivalry  Seen  in  the  Mid-East,"  I, os  Angeles  Times, 
December  26,  19iif>,  p .  7;  "Pro-China  Party  May  he  Started  in  Syria,"  Los 
Angeles  Times,  February  25,  1908,  p.  1(1.  See  also, 

W.A.C.  Adie,  "China's  Foreign  Polity:  1.  The  Third  World,"  The  World 
Today ,  Vol .  2d,  No.  5,  March  1968,  pp .  111-120,  and,  Adie,  'China's 
Middle  East  Strategy,"  The  World  Today,  Volume  25,  No.  8, August  19157, 
pp.  317-52(5.  "Departing  Peking  Ambassador  hinked  In  Cairo  Plot," 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dei’emlier  22,  19158,  p.  -1;  "Anti-Soviet  Bid: 

Peking  Moves  into  Middle  East,"  San  Francisco  Sunday  Chronicle,  July  19, 

1961,  p.  10;  "Chinese  Held  Countering  the  Russians  in  Algeria,"  New  York 
Times,  November  1,  1 9ti*l ,  p.  1  *1  ;  "Peking's  Plot  in  the  Mideast,"  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  June  25,  1967,  p.  1;  "Pakistan's  Role  as  Broker," 

India  News,  Vol.  IV,  No.  16,  August  (5,  1965,  p.  5:  Marshall  Chen  Yi 
proposed  to  the  Turkish  Government  through  Turkish  .journalists:  "On 
your  return  to  Turkey  kindly  inform  the  Turkish  Government  that  if  it 
desires  to  send  commercial  and  cultural  delegations  to  China,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  prepared  to  welcome  the  delegations  coming  from  the 
Turkish  Government.  All  of  these  can  he  organized  with  the  help  and 
guidance  of  Pakistan,  a  close  friend  of  both  countries,”  He  further 
declared  that  Pakistan  could  play  a  leading  role  in  the  establishment  of 
relations  between  Turkey  and  China.  The  report  was  abstracted  from  a 
story  in  the  Turkish  newspaper  KIM,  Istanbul,  April  1,  19(55;  and  "Rod 
China  Welcome  for  Arab  header , ”  San  Francisco  Sunday  Chronicle  and 
Examiner,  March  22,  1970,  p.  1 0  ;~TrIsraol  kinks  Aral)  Terrorism  in  Jordan 
‘toTomimm i s t  China.)  Say  Captured  A1 -Fatah  header  was  Trained  by  Chinese..." 
hos  Angeles  Times,  March  25,  1968,  p.  7;  "Peking  Seeks  to  Cash  m  on 

Soviet-Arah  Tension  in  Mideast,"  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  16, 

11)151)  >> ,  i r> .  oil  Kuropc  sco,  ninut^  others,  Chinn  tint!  Aihnmtui  nict  Vor 

Yugoslavia,"  Christian  Science  Monitor,  December  1,  196;:,  p.  7;  "Foiros 
et  Salons:  Success  do  1  'exposition  technique  Frnncaiso  a  Chnnghai , 
he  Monde,  16  Nov.  1966,  p.  20;  "Exposition  Technique  Krancaise  a  Chnnghai," 
he  Monde,  l  November  1966,  p.  21;  "China  and  Austria  Sign  Big  Contract  on 
Steel-Mill  I'nit,"  New  York  Times,  December  20,  1965,  p.  59;  "Broad  Base 
Seen  in  China  Project;  Many  European  Concerns  May  Help  Build  Mill," 

New  York  Times,  March  20,  1966,  P.  18;  "Swiss  Oust  2  Chinese  on  Spying 
Charges ,  New  York  Times,  25  March  1966,  p .  2;  "lied  Chinese  Granted 
Albania  Bases,  Yugoslav  Sources  Say,"  hos  Angeles  Times,  December  2,  1968, 
p.  1;  Mao  Oriented  Swedes  Set  Pp  Own  Red  Party,  l.os  Angeles  Times, 

January  12,  1969,  p.  1,  sect.  B;  "Bonn  Footnote:  West  German-Ch i nese  Red 
Trade  Sidelights  Sino-Soviet  Friction,"  Christian  Science  Monitor,  March  20, 
1969,  p.  I;  "Split  with  Moscow;  Europe's  Reds  Swinging  to  Mao,  San 
Francisco  ihronicle,  September  15,  1967,  p.  18;  and,  "Russia,  in  Pnique 

Move,  Bnels  Bonn  on  Clash  with  China,"  hos  Angeles  Timrs,  Mnrch  12,1969, 
p.  1;  'Albania’s  Coastal  Gun  Build-up  (With  Chinese  assistance),"  San 
Francisco  chronicle,  October  11,  19(58,  p.  18. 
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Chinese  .  I  i  .i  1 1  |  .  \  ,  I  In’  a  |ip  I  i  i  a  I  i  (  hi  iii  t  1 1  i  iu-  sc  pi  >w  c  r  I  t i  t  hi’  ;u  t  i  imp  I  i  s  li 


I  .  Tin-  1 1  i  rt't  1  .i  |>|>  I  1 1  .1 1  i  i  in  <>l  I  lit  n<  ".i  in  i  I  i  I  ;i  r  \  |  ii  >w  i.  ■  i  is  |i  ri  -  i.  i  ■  ii  I  I  \  ii".i'rvi1il 

I  i  >  l‘  ll‘  I  it  l  II  |  111  I  I  i  ill  ill  V  h  I  lie  si  -  f  I  a  I  mi  d  ,11' i  • :  1  s  -,ll  i  'll  ;1  s  T  I  111  si  .  i  [  til  |i>  render 

more  i’  I  I  i'i'  i  i  v  i'  certain  t  I  a  l  ins  1 1 1  it  i  s  rup  I  e  d  1 1  rn  t  "rii's,  as  an  tin' 

1  nili. in  I  rout  ler  ;  in  t  lit-  t  runs  Is.iur  i  .  i  ri  -  .  anti .  l  n  Wcsti'i'n  S  i  nk  i  a  up.  . 
\lso  il  i  -  iisi'il  In  iiii't’l  i  mini'll  i  a  1 1'  tliri'ais  in  Chinese  ia  r  i  inn  n>  in 
Fukien  I’r.'vimi'  opposite  Formosa;  and,  as  in  Chinese  iiilmi'iiunn  in 
tin'  Ki  uc.i  n  Wa  r  . 

-.  Tin.’  mil  i  I't'i't  np|il  u'al  inn  nt  ill  i  in' si’  power  ihrouph  proxy  mil  inns  such 
as  North  Vietnam  and  Pakistan,  where  ass  1  :a  juice  is  planted  In  bolster 
indigenous  in  i  1  i  Ini- y  sti'i'nptli  and  where  Chinese  personne  1  ,  as  ,n  North 
Vietnam,  perform  some  logistical  and  defensive  tasks. 

d.  The  i nd i roe  t  application  o|  military  power  through  the  support  of 

i  nd  i  penovis  insurgent  lori'es  whose  personnel  are  trained  in  China  or 
by  Chinese  personnel  and  who  are  supplied  with  Chinese  equipment 
with  which  to  wage  guerrilla  warfare,  as  in  Thailand,  Burma,  Malaya 
ralos,  Burma  and  the  Indian  frontier  areas, 

I.  The  threat  ol  t  lie  usi  ol  Chinese  military  power  to  dampen  resistance 

to  Clu  nose- supported  insurgents  by  providing  sane  t  ua  ri  es  ti'r  guerrillas 
to  Cover  rhitiese  road-hut ldittg  act  i  v  i  t ies  in  areas  where  China  is 
seek  i  ip;  a  s  t  ra  t  op  l  ea  1  1  y  Advantageous  position,  swell  as  I.adakh,  Northern 
liuriia.  l.aos  and  Tha  t  I  and  ;  to  limit  mil  itarv  response  to  Chinese  incur¬ 
sions  across  international  front  i  ers  —  a  Hi  in  India  and  the  t  runs-l’sspr  i 
territorv;  and,  to  defend  areas  not  under  Chinese  control  tint  where 
po\  eminent  s  exist  whose  pot  ivies  serve  Chinese  interests,  such  as 
Norti.  Vietnam  and  Pakistan. 

>■  The  l u rn l sb  l ng  ot  loroign  aid,  technical,  eeonomie  and  military,  and 
p repugn tula  support  lor  areas  where  Chinese  sympathy  and  support  may 
uxploit  local  a n t  l - Wes 1 1‘ rn  sentiment  and  promote  Nationalist,  pro- 
Commmist  or  even  pro-Peking  sent  ii'-riit  . 


(i . 


Tin'  di> vi'  1  opnient  ot  pro-l’ekiiip  communist  parties  or  pro-Pok i ng  itietions 
in  existing  Communist  parties  in  countries  abroad  as  a  means  of  com- 


ii*' tin**  u  i  t  jt  tin*  Sovit't  l!nit>ii  atu! 
hi  thin  1 1  n i  *  count  rii’s  . 


1 

See  Pei  )ii  hi;  supported  formation  ol  l  lie  l.rtlisi  .Japanese  Communist 
Parly,"  I -sues  and  Studies.  Vo|  .  VI,  No.  a.  February  ll'Ti),  pp.,  1-h. 

Sec  a  1  -o.  Mao  Kids  Japan's  lied-  Help  Fight  llev  1  s  i  oni  sr, ,  New  York  Ti  cs 
,'uu.  .  L’li,  I  Mb  I ,  n.  a;  K.  N.  It  amaelia  nil  r  a  u  ,  Peking  ami  Indian  Communism 
Sii'.cu  I  Kl>.> ,  Current  Seine:  llev  e  I  opmc n  t  s  in  Mainland  China,  Volume  VIII, 
No,  li,  March  1  .V”,  T'lTli. 
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Chinese  strstegy  is  pc»  vasivc,  the  vise  of  ini  lit  sry  forces  in  thst 
strategy  lias  been  conservative  blit  the  use  of  other  mi  ans  of  accompl  ish- 
Ing  strategic  ends  has  been  common :  military  alliance  as  with  Pakistan, 
logistical  and  material  support  as  with  North  Vietnam,  the  sponsorship 
and  support  of  insurgents  and  guerrillas,  economic  and  technical  assis¬ 
tance,  and  exploitation  of  ideological  differences.  There  appears  to 
bo  no  significant  inconsistency  between  Chinese  strategy  and  the  precepts 
of  war  as  taught  by  Mao  Tsc-tung  amt  I. in  l’iao: 

1.  War  is  the  continuation  ot  politics. 

2.  War  is  the  highest  form  of  struggle  between  nations,  states, 
classes,  or  political  groups. 

3.  The  object  of  war  is  the  preservation  of  oneself  and  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  enemy. 

1.  The  enemy  fights  his  own  way  and  we  fight  our  own  way. 

f> .  Starting  from  a  strategically  inferior  and  passive  position,  one 
can  deprive  the  enemy  of  local  superiority,  thus  destroying  the 
enemy  locally,  and  accumulate  the  results  of  these  partial  local 
destructions  of  the  enemy  into  major  strategic  victories, 

(3.  The  three  stages  ot  war;  the  strategic  defensive  within  which 
tactical  offensives  arc  waged;  the  strategic  stalemate  when  one 
makes  the  enemy  yield  Itis  strategic  initiative;  and  the  strategic 
offensive,  when  having  finally  snatched  the  strategic  initiative, 
one  totally  defeats  the  enemy. 

The  present  stage  of  Chinese  strategy  would  seem  to  be  the  "strategic 

stalemate,"  in  which  China  is  conserving  its  strength  while  attempting  to 

1 

put  its  enemies  into  a  strategical  I v  inferior  position. 

Constraints  on  Chinese  Strategy 

Chinese  foreign  policy  and  national  strategy  operate  under  a  number  oi 
hand  leaps  at  present.  The  drive  for  doctrinal  purification  within  China, 
for  example,  if  success  fill  will  render  China  a  formidable  industrial  and 
m;  1  i  lari  power  which  when  equipped  with  a  si /.cable  strategic  nuclear  force 
will  place  il  in  the  ranks  of  the  supcipowers.  Vet  the  process  of  doc¬ 
trinal  pur  i  L  ica  t  ion  and  internal  unit  nation  conflicts  with  the  orderly 


The  details  of  Communist  Chinese  military  strategy  are  given  in 
Input  Substudy  B. 
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and  rapid  expansion  of  Chinese  industrial  capabilities  because  ol  the 
disruptions  inherent  in  party  and  other  organizations  as  they  come  under 
the  surveillance  and  discipline  essential  to  party  and  doctrinal  purili- 
cat ion . 

While  industrialization  is  an  essential  component  ot  modernization 
and  fundamental  to  construction  of  a  powerful  nation,  the  ideological 
and  administrative  unification  of  China  is  essential  to  permit  China  to 
employ  its  power  within  the  international  community  and  to  rueompl isll  the 
ideological  and  strategic  goals  it  seems  to  wish  to  attain. 

V  major  constraint  on  China,  at  the  present  time,  ts  the  gap  between 

its  ambitions  and  tin'  material  means  with  which  to  realize  them.  The 

material  means  must  he  attained  from  an  economy  that  has  te  absorb  the 

cost  ot  industrialization;  the  demands  tor  sustenance  oi  a  burgeoning 

population;  and,  t  lie  development  and  exploitation  of  resources  within 
1 

China . 

A  further  constraint  on  Chinese  strategy  derives  from  China’s  geo¬ 
graphical  position  which  renders  ii  vulnerable  to  those  great  powers 
whose  interests  in  Asia  may  come  into  conflict  with  Chinese  interests. 

The  long  coastline  that  provides  easy  access  to  China  by  nations 
v.  itr.  strong  naval  forces  is  a  major  strategic  wealuie.  s ,  lurthor  exacer¬ 
bated  by  the  tact  that  tin-  chain  el  islands  stretching  I  rout  1  he  Kuriles, 
the  Japanese  homo  islands,  Ohnuuvn,  Formosa,  amt  t he  islands  o|  Malaysia 
extending  from  the  Philippines  in  the  Indonesia  group,  southward  to 
.Australia,  arc  ill  under  loroign  control  and  provide  potential  bases 
for  naval,  air  and  other  military  operations  against  China  as  well  u> 

I  or  operations  against  Chinese  naval  loroes  breaking  out  to  the  Pacilie 
into  the  Indian  Ocean.  China's  long  coastline,  because  ot  she  resources 


1  See  Input  Subs tudy  F. 
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required  lor  lis  deletise,  enhanees  I  he  vulnerability  ol  China's  I  riiiil  u*fs 
Wl  tli  Lite  Soviet  L'iiiOii  which  jiv  extremely  extensive  and  iu'i'iiiiM'  «.  ■  i  l  he  i  r 
location,  chiefly  in  remote  areas,  make  do l'ense  diliictilt  and  the  switch¬ 
ing  of  reserves  from  the  coast  to  the  inner  frontier  a  lengthy  operation. 
Not  only  are  the  inner  Mongolian  and  Sinkiang  frontiers  at  the  end  of 
tenuous  lines  of  communication  within  China,  but  also  the  population  on 
the  Chinese  side  ol  the  frontier  often  has  ethnic  or  linguistic  ties 
with  t ho  population  across  the  frontier  arid  therefore  provides  fruitful 
soil  for  sentiments  hostile  to  China  and  friendly  to  the  peoples  living 
within  Soviet  territory .  The  (rentier  of  North  China,  that  area  known 
loosely  as  Manchuria,  is  bounded  by  Soviet  territory  on  the  north,  to 
I  ho  east  and  on  the  south  by  North  Korea.  The  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
along  tbe  Amur  River  north  ol  Manchuria  constitutes  a  strategic  artery 
from  which  Soviet  forces  may  debouch  into  North  China,  while  the  Soviet 
naval  base  at  Vladivostok,  as  well  as  bases  in  the  Kuriles  and  Kamchatka 
provide  centers  from  which  Soviet  naval  strength  may  be  deployed  against 
China  .  The  pivotal  position  of  North  Korea  lies  in  the  possibility  that 
in  any  conflict  between  China  and  Russia,  North  Korea  may  aggrandize  it- 
-ell  at  the  expense  ol  China,  while  if  it  were  to  support  China  against 
the  Soviet  Inion,  it  eould  expeel  no  reward  save  increased  Chinese  control. 
To  tlu-  westward,  Manchuria  is  bounded  by  Inner  Mongolia,  which  in  turn  is 
bounded  b\  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  an  ally  ot  the  Soviet  Union . 

I  let  achttten  t  ot  any  or  till  of  Inner  Mongolia  opens  up,  not  only  the  western- 
(lank  ol  Manchu-ia  but  also  the  headwaters  of  the  principal  rivers  ot 

(Inna.  The  long  I  rout  ter  ol  Sinkiang  with  the  Soviet  I'nioti  in  the  north- 
cast,  north  and  west  leaves  that  territory  vulnerable  to  Soviet  encroach¬ 
ments  at  thi‘  same  t  line  that  the  trout  lers  themselves  remain  remote  1  win 
l  lie  center  ol  Chinese  power  and  population.  The  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  wit 
it-  long  l  null  t  ion  ol  Kuropean  and  more  recently  American  influence  con¬ 
stitute-  a  disorganized  /.one  where,  tl  events  move  against  Chinese  interest 
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a  further  threat  to  Chinese  territory  may  be  mounted.  The  growth  of 
Indian  industrial  potential  and  the  ease  with  which  India  could  become 
a  nuclear  power  renders  India  a  threat  because  of  the  possible  support 
India  might  grant  to  Burma  should  that  country  suffer  Chinese  assault, 
while  the  possibility  that  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  might  become 
allied  in  opposition  to  China  poses  a  threat  to  Tibet  and  also  a  threat 
to  any  Chinese  attempt  to  exercise  direct  influence  in  the  Middle  East 
across  the  land  routes  from  Tibet,  through  Pakistan  and  Persia.  Yet  a 
strong  position  in  the  Middle  East,  based  on  an  alliance  of  Moslem  states, 
or  direct  Chinese  presence  in  the  Middle  East  is  imperative  as  a  counter¬ 
poise  to  the  Soviet  threat  in  the  Far  East.  The  chief  Chinese  strategic 
disability  that  emerges  from  all  of  this  is  a  weak  capability  to  influence 
events  in  the  other  centers  of  power  in  the  world.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  both  comprise  the  principal  strategic  threats  to  China, 
and  yet  the  bases  of  power  of  both  countries  are  remote  from  China.  The 
Soviet  Union,  aside  from  being  a  strong  nuclear  power,  is  also  a  strong 
naval  and  land  power  capable  of  using  land,  sea,  air  and  nuclear  power 
against  China  while  relatively  Invulnerable  to  the  chiefly  ground- 
based  military  power  of  China.  In  the  same  way,  the  United  States,  a 
strong  nuclear  and  naval  power,  is  located  across  a  wide  ocean  and  is, 
therefore,  also  Invulnerable  to  Chinese  land-power. 

In  order  to  counter  the  threat  posed  by  the  United  Stntcs,  Chinn 
must  erode  the  V.S.  position  in  Asia  so  tl»i  l  Asian  countries  may  not  he 
used  as  bases  of  military,  naval  and  air  operations  against  the  Chinese 
homeland.  That  means  not  only  that  the  United  States  must  be  disengaged 
from  the  mainland  of  Asia  but  must  be  excluded  as  well  from  the  Islands 
stretching  from  Japan  southward  to  Australia.  In  order  to  deny  use  of 
the  islands  to  the  United  States,  regimes  must  be  established  in  those 
islands  that  are  hostile  to  the  United  States,  friendly  to  China  or 
neutral  between  the  two. 
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In  order  to  counter  the  threat  by  the  Soviot  Union,  China  must 
coMmand  the  territory  now  ruled  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  area  froa 
Kamchatka  around  to  the  Pamirs,  so  that  Soviet  land-power  would  have  to 
cross  vast  areas  in  order  to  reach  the  heartland  of  China,  At  the  same 
time,  China  must  attempt  to  command  the  allegiance  of  or  otherwise  con¬ 
trol  those  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  from  which  the  Soviet  Union 
could  project  its  seapower  against  Chinese  coasts. 

In  present  terms  then,  the  principal  strategic  threats  against 
China  may  be  seen  as  follows: 

1.  Fractionation  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Parties  leading  to  the 
development  of  a  pro-Soviet  faction,  civil  war  and  eventual  Soviet 
intervention. 

2.  Fragmentation  of  China  into  provincial  size  territories  ruled  by 
local  commissars  or  war-lords  prepared  to  dispute  Peking's  control, 

3.  Spontaneous  detachment  of  border  territories  to  became  autonomous 
entities  or  parts  of  neighboring  nations. 

-1.  Detachment  of  territories  by  subversion  or  foreign-supported  insur¬ 
gency  . 

5.  Guerrilla  or  commando  attacks  on  border  or  coastal  territories. 
t>.  Naval  bombardment,  air  or  missile  attack  on  coastal,  Industrial  or 
strategic  targets. 

7.  Combined  arms  attacks  to  detach  portions  of  Chinese  territory. 

8.  General  war  or  general  nuclear  war. 

The  threat  of  fragmentation,  fractionation  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  China,  spontaneous  detachment  of  border  territories  and  detachment  of 
territories  by  subversion  may  all  be  dealt  with  internally  by  China,  The 
indoctrination  of  the  population  of  China,  the  purification  of  party  doc¬ 
trine  and  cadres  to  eliminate  or  correct  potential  dissidents,  the 
strengthening  of  security  lorces  and  peoples' militia  are  within  Chinese 
capabilities.  The  extension  of  Chinese  influence  into  non-Soviet  terri¬ 
tories,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Chinn  through  patronlzation  of  guerilla 
and  other  nationalist  movements  and  the  eventual  extension  of  Chinese 
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Communist  doctrine  into  such  areas  aeeas  within  Chinese  capabilities  and 
■ay  be  undertaken  at  a  minimum  risk  of  allltary  response  by  other  great 
powers. 

India  may  be  rendered  incapable  of  a  vigorous  military  response 
against  China  by  the  threat  of  Chinese  military  power;  the  threat  of 
Chlnesc-Pakistan  cooperation  in  the  event  of  hostilities;  and  by  playing 
on  India's  susceptibility  to  internal  Instability  arising  from  Moslem- 
Hindu  friction,  ethnic,  linguistic,  provincial  and  class  differences, 
and  the  social  impact  of  industrialization,  urbanization,  food  shortages 
and  a  multiplying  population.  Indian  intervention  in  support  of  Burma, 
Bhutan,  Sikkim  and  Nepal  is  rendered  difficult  by  geography,  while  the 
active  wooing  of  the  latter  three  countries  by  China  promotes  their 
alienation  from  India,  while  degrading  India's  capacity  to  defend  itself 
against  low-order  Chinese  incursions  across  India's  northern  frontiers. 

There  seems  little  question  of  China's  capability  to  extend  Its 
influence  into  those  areas  across  its  frontiers  where  support  of  insur¬ 
gents,  building  of  roads  and  even  the  entry  of  Chinese  forces  can  be 
effected  without  more  than  nominal  opposition  from  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  remote  and  thinly  populated  areas,  the  Chinese  army 
may  go  wherever  it  can  build  roads  and  develop  supply  bases.  The  capa¬ 
city  of  the  Chinese  Army  to  operate  in  remote  areas  ol  the  Chinese  Repub¬ 
lic  has  been  well  demonstrated  in  the  occupation  and  Sinification  of 
Tibet  and  in  the  border  engagements  with  India. 

But  China  lias  been  attempting  to  develop  influence  in  areas  remote 
from  where  the  Chinese  army  can  effectively  operate.  The  Chinese  capa¬ 
city  to  conduct  military  operations  further  afield  is. however. strictly 
limited  by  the  size  of  the  Chinese  fleet,  air  force  and  merchant 
marine.  It  seems  clear  from  the  profile  of  the  Chinese  fleet  that 
It  is  more  appropriate  to  coastal  and  off-shore  operations  in  defense 
of  the  maritime  approaches  to  China  than  to  the  support  of  sustained  military 
operation  at  any  great  distance  from  China. 


o 
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Thar,  la  not  to  rule  out  long-range  submarine  operations  conducted 

by  around  20-odd  Soviet  W-Class  submarines  that  could  be  based  overseas 

cither  In  countries  friendly  to  China  or  In  remote  oceanic  areas  where 

they  would  be  serviced  by  depot  ships.1 

Chinese  merchant  carrying  capacity  is  at  present  too  small  to 

support  vigorous  overseas  operations  in  the  face  of  determined  opposition. 

There  are  239  ocean-going  vessels  of  765,545  tons  gross.  In  1966,  for 

example,  China  had  only  180  merchant  ships  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  larger, 

compared  to  the  Soviet  Union's  1,343  ships  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  larger. 

The  Chinese  navy  has  only  one  troop  transport  of  1,873  tons  and  five 

cargo  ships  of  1,000  tons  or  less;  and  five  oilers  or  petrol  tankers, 

originally  designed  as  yard  oilers.  China  might  extort  the  use  of 

Portuguese  ships  by  bringing  pressure  on  Macao;  Portugal  has  about  ninety- 

three  vessels  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  larger,  of  which  53  are  freighters 

and  twenty-five  are  mixed  passenger-freighters.  Albania,  an  apparently 

2 

firm  Chinese  ally,  has  about  11  vessels  of  36,550  tons  gross. 

Pakistan,  which  has  received  considerable  material  assistance  from 
China,  has  a  merchant  fleet  comprised  of  64  vessels  engaged  In  trade  between 
West  nml  East  Pakistan,  in  the  Haj  service  carrying  pilgrims  from  Pakistan 
to  Jedda  on  the  route  to  Mecca,  and  in  general  oceanic  trade  between 
Pakistan  and  Africa,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines  as  well  as 
the  Western  Hemisphere.'1 


Thus,  the  Chinese  Fleet  comprises  about  33  diesel  submarines,  4 
destroyers,  17  frigates  and  escort  craft,  24  submarine  chasers, 

and  380  last  torpedo  niissile/gunboals .  See  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  1969-70, 

(l.ondon:  Jane’s  Yearbooks,  1969),  pp.  59-64  and,  Wevers  Flottentaschenhucb. 

1968. (Munebcn  :  J.  F.  l.chmnnns  Verlag,  1968),  pp.  26-7. 

•) 

“Current  statistics  on  Chinese  and  Albanian  merchant  carrying  capacity 
is  tu  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  1969-70,  p.l  and  59;  nnd  in  A  Statistical  Analysis 
of  the  World  riT  Merchant  Fleets,  li.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  December  1967 
^Washington:  li.S.  Government  Printing  Office)  p.  76  and  pp.  130-1.  N’nval 
auxiliary  statistics  arc  in  Jane's  and  Weyers  Plot tentaschenbuch  XI. IX.  Jahrgang 
1968,  pp.  26-7  and  p.  110. 

"Sea-Borne  I. inks,"  Interim  Report  Series,  Volume  XI,  No.  2  (Washington,  D.C 
Embassy  of  Pakistan),  February  1970. 
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China  has  the  capability  of  acquiring  by  purchase  or  construction 
more  merchant  shipping  and  it  may  well  be  that  they  will  do  so.1  But 
the  present  small  size  of  their  merchant  carrying  capacity  and  the  short- 
range  capability  of  their  Navy  constitutes  a  severe  handicap  to  use  of 
maritime  power  for  extending  Chinese  influence  abroad.  A  further  handi¬ 
cap  is  the  long  turn-around-time  for  Chinese  ships  moving  between  Chinese 
ports  and  those  areas  where  China  haa  manifested  a  vigorous  interest  in 

influencing  events.  Thus  from  Kuang-Chou  (Canton)  to  Mozambique,  Tanzania 

2 

is  5,598  miles,  for  a  turn-around- time  of  as  much  as  50  days. 

China  has  the  potential  to  develop  a  large  merchant  marine  and  a 
considerable  fleet,  she  has  not  been  able  to  yet  or  at  least  has  not 
chosen  to  do  so.  Therefore,  Chinese  capacity  to  support  trans-oceanic 
operations  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the  Chinese  fleet  and  merchant 
marine.  Sustained  military  operations  of  any  significance  would  only 
be  possible  for  the  Chinese  after  a  considerable  accumulation  of  supplios 
and  forces,  carried  on  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  While  such  a 
buildup  might  he  possible  where  it  did  not  blatantly  challenge  other 
powers,  It  would  depend  on  a  friendly  host  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
Chinese  policy.  Otherwise,  China  must  depend  for  its  influence  on  sup¬ 
porting  indigenous  movements  supplied  with  infantry  arms  and  capable  of 
chiefly  guerrilla  operations  against  forces  as  lightly  armed  as  them¬ 
selves,  The  smuggling  of  arms  and  supplies  into  areas  where  insurgent 
groups  are  operating  can  bo  effected  easily  in  ordinary  circumstances  and 
while  arms  and  supplies  may  be  passed  to  such  groups  through  countries 
friendly  to  Chino,  China  lacks  the  naval  capability  to  protect  such 
shipments  against  even  a  modest  naval  challenge,  if  the  latter  is  mounted 
nt  any  distance  from  the  coasts  of  China. 


1  "Red  China  Builds  18,800  ton  Ship,"  Japan  Times,  January  in,  1908, 

p .  8. 

“Distances  Between  Ports,  1905,  H.O.  Publication  No.  151  (Washington: 
tr.  S.  Government  Printing  Orftce,  1965).  This  considers  that  a  speed  of 
loss  than  fifteen  knots  is  maintained. 
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The  Chinese  armed  forces  are,  at  present,  ill-equipped  for  sus¬ 
tained  operations  against  a  determined  onomy  at  any  considerable  distance 
from  the  territory  of  China.  China's  comparative  military  weakness  con¬ 
stitutes  a  constraint  on  Chinese  foreign  policy,  yet  it  has  not  prevented 
China  from  attempting  to  exercise  its  influence  in  areas  remote  from  China. 

It  appears  that  Chinese  objectives  and  strategy  will  continue  to 
intrude  Chinese  policy  in  areas  where  the  United  States  has  commitments 
or  other  interests.  A  review  of  Chinese  objectives  and  of  U.  S.  capa¬ 
bilities  to  interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  those  objectives  lends 
some  perspective  to  the  kinds  of  requirements  that  may  well  emerge  in 
Chinese  planning: 

Chinese  Objectives: 

1.  Restoration  to  China  of  those  territories  considered  by  tradition 
to  bo  Chinese.  Examples  of  such  territory  include  Tibet,  which 
has  already  been  restored;  Formosa  whose  security  is  a  concern  of 
the  United  States;  Outer  Mongolia,  presently  an  ally  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  those  territories  on  the  periphery  of  China  that  at 
times  have  been  under  Chinese  suzerain! ty, 

: l ,  The  removal  of  U.  S.  influence  from  Asia. 

3.  The  establishment  of  Chinese  influence  and  perhaps  hegemony  over 

Asia . 

i,  The  assumption  of  the  leadership  of  the  Third  World  and  of  the 
international  communist  movement. 

U.S.  Capabilities: 

1,  r.S.  strategic  nuclear  power  much  of  which  is  located  at  great 
distance  from  China  and  is  therefore  relatively  invulnerable  to 
any  present  Chinese  military  capability  while  remaining  available 
for  employment  directly  against  the  Chinese  homeland, 

3.  American  naval  and  air  power  which  is  capable  of  deployment  against 
the  Chinese  coast  nt  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  with  the 
implication  that  such  power  may  be  backed  by  the  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons, 

3.  The  high  degree  of  strategic  mobility  of  American  general  purpose 
forces  and  their  availability  for  operations  on  the  periphery  of 
China  while  Chinese  general  purpose  forces  lack  any  capability  to 
operate  on  the  periphery  of  or  directly  against  the  United  States, 
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4.  Access  to  land  bases  on  the  periphery  of  China  that  makeB  possible 
the  economical  deployment  of  U.S,  general  purpose  forces  to  lend 
credibility  to  commitmants  of  U.S,  to  its  allies  in  the  Far  East 
thus  strengthening  the  resistance  of  those  allies  to  Chinese  or 
Chinese  supported  encroachments. 

5.  The  presence  or  potential  to  be  present  of  U.S.  forces  in  areas 
over  which  China  might  wish  to  exercise  hegemony;  and  which  pro¬ 
vides  some  basis  for  countries  on  the  periphery  of  China  to  resist 
low-level  Chinese  incursions  througn  third  parties  or  indigenous 
insurgents  while  presenting  China  with  the  possibility  of  war  with 
the  United  States  should  Chinese  policy  go  beyond  the  support  of 
proxy  or  insurgency  operations. 

6.  U.S.  capability  to  Influence  events  on  the  periphery  of  China  and 
elsewhere  through  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  governments 
and  peoples  the  support  of  which  strengthens  their  will  to  resist 
Chinese  influence  and  incursions, 

Chinese  Kequlrements ; 

In  order  to  counter  U.S.  capabilities  and  to  accomplish  Chinese 
goals,  the  following  requirements  seem  to  emerge: 

The  means  to  effect  the  following: 

1.  Reduction  and  eventual  removal  of  U.S.  Influence  from  Asia  in  order 
to  deprive  the  U.  S.  of  bases  from  which  to  deploy  general  purpose  and 
tactical  nuclear  forces  against  China. 

ft.  By  discrediting  U.S.  commitment  to  its  allies  in  Asia. 

b.  By  making  the  stationing  of  U.S.  forces  on  the  territory  of 
Asian  nations  to  appear  to  be  more  disruptive  and  dangerous 
than  the  threat  from  China. 

c.  By  weakening  the  U.S.  capacity  to  respond  to  Chincso  gambits 
in  Asia, 

d.  By  depriving  those  governments  on  the  periphery  of  China  oi 
economic  and  other  forms  of  assistance  that  might  otherwise 
strengthen  their  stability  and  their  will  to  resist  low-level 
or  other  incursions. 

2.  Reduction  of  U.S.  capabilities  to  strike  China  with  strategic  nuclear 
weapons , 

d.  The  increase  of  Chinese  enpabi l i t les  to  inflict  damage  directly  on 
the  United  States. 

■1 ,  Cain  influence  over  events  in  the  United  States  to  render  them  favor¬ 
able  to  China. 

5.  Influence  over  diplomatic  events  in  a  fashion  that  would  prevent  the 
United  States  from  deploying  its  full  military  power  against  China. 
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While  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Chinese  policy-makers,  having 
arrived  at  such  a  list  of  requirements,  would  instantly  leap  to  the 
concept  of  CNA,  it  is  possible  to  suggest  that  CNA  could  provide  the 
weans  for  meeting  some  of  the  requirements  that  have  been  listed,  dome  ways 
in  which  CNA  might  bo  used  to  serve  such  requirements  suggest  themselves: 

There  is  basis  for  suggesting  that  a  Chinese  requirement  for  CNA 
is  not  improbable.  The  following  factors  and  circumstances  appear  to 
favor  the  emergence  of  such  a  requirement : 

1.  Chinese  hostility  to  the  West,  founded  in  historical  experience; 
ideological  commitment;  and,  the  conflicts  between  U.S.  and  Chinese 
policy. 

2.  The  drive  for  restoration  of  territories  lost  to  China  in  the  past. 

3.  The  close  association  between  ideology  and  Chinese  policy  and  strategy 
where  ideology  is  both  the  vehicle  and  the  rationalization  for  success  of 
policy  and  strategy. 

•1,  Manifestations  of  Chinese  interest  and  influence  outside  the  immediate 
periphery  of  China  tied  us  they  are  to  the  strong  misslonlzlng  charaeteristii 
of  Chinese  ideology. 

0.  The  willingness  of  Chinn  to  challenge  the  other  powers  and  even  to 
risk  war  in  the  process  of  Implementing  its  policies,  despite  Chinn's 
relative  military  weakness, 

0.  The  strong  guerrilla  flavor  in  Chinese  military  doctrine  and  that 
application  of  that  doctrine  through  the  extensionof  military  and  economic 
aid, 

7.  The  apparent  determination  of  China  to  replace  the  influence  of  the 
U.S.  and  its  allies  m  areas  contiguous  to  China, 

8.  The  seemingly  intransigent  nature  ot  the  Chinese  quarrel  with  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
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9.  The  present  constraints  on  Chinese  military  power: 

n,  I. nek  of  a  significant  strategic  unclear  capability. 

b.  hack  of  n  considerable  means  to  use  unit  support  general  purpose 
forces  away  from  China, 

o.  Economic  constraints  on  the  development  of  full-scale  strategic 
nuclear  forces  and  strategical  ly  mobile  general  purpose  forces, 

10.  The  nature  of  the  threats  the  United  States  is  capable  of  mounting 
against  China  while  remaining  relatively  immune  from  similar  threats 
from  China. 

Reduction  and  removal  of  U.S,  influence  from  Asia : 

1.  Discredit  U.S,  commitments  to  its  allies  in  Asia. 

2.  Make  the  stationing  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  territory  of  Asian 
countries  appear  to  be  more  disruptive  and  dangerous  than  the  threat 
from  China. 

3.  Deprive  those  governments  on  the  periphery  of  China  of  access  to 
economic  and  other  forms  of  assistance  from  the  United  States  in  order 
to  weaken  their  will  and  strength  to  resist  low-level  incursions  or 
internal  disruptions. 

•1.  Weaken  the  resolve  and  the  capacity  ol  the  United  States  to  intervene 
on  behalf  oi  nations  beset  by  Chinese  or  Chinese  supported  gambits. 

Reduction  of  U.S.  capability  to  strike  China  with  strategic  nuclear  weapons: 

1.  Erode  the  will  of  (lie  U.S.  to  use  strategic  nuclear  weapons  against 
China , 

2.  Operate  below  the  threshold  where  U.S.  would  be  willing  to  use  nuclear 
weapons . 

:i.  1.1  nk  U.S,  nuclear  strike  on  China  with  a  Soviet  counter-strike. 

■I .  Cripple  or  destroy  elements  of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  offensive  forces. 

Increase  Chinn's  capacity  to  inflict  damage  directly  on  the  United  States 

1.  Develop  strategic  nuclear  offensive  forces, 

2.  Develop  means  to  counter  U.S,  strategic  nuclear  defenses. 

Gain  influence  over  events  in  the  United  States  to  render  them  favorable 

■  ■  ■  -  i*  ■  ■  . — —  —  ■ '  —  —  ■  -  '  —  "" 

to  China. 

1.  Duild  political  groups  who  favor  China  and  Chinese  goals. 

2.  Acquire  the  capability  to  exacerbate  Internal  dissent,  disorder 
and  civil  disruption. 
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Gain  Influence  over  significant  diplomatic  events  to  prevent  I’.S. 
deploying  forces  against  Chin*. 

1 .  Catalyze  War 

i.  Counter-balance  Soviet  nuclear  power  against  that  o f  the  U.S. 
to  permit  Chinese  policy  to  operate  in  the  Interstices  o i  the 
balance . 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  goals  of  China  as  a  nation  and  China  as  a  leading  communist 
power  may  at  times  coincide, but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  disentangle 
that  which  is  motivated  by  a  strong  ideological  commitment  and  that 
which  derives  from  the  efforts  to  come  of  age  as  a  great  and  influential 
power  in  the  world.  Even  amongst  the  Chinese,  it  must  not  always  seem 
clear  whether  Chinese  policy  aims  at  promoting  the  welfare  of  China  and 
the  Chinese  people  or  at  making  China  the  instrument  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  goals  of  international  communism.  Clearly  the  two  must  at 
times  overlap  when  that  which  benefits  China  furthers  communism,  yet,  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  furtherance  of  communism  may  not  at  times  call 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  China  nnd  its  people;  or  at  least 
that  long-range  Chinese  and  communist  goals  may  not  call  for  short-term 
sacrifices  that  in  their  magnitude  may  transcend  that  which  is  customarily 
considered  to  fall  within  the  dot  ini t ion  of  sacrifice  made  in  the  national 
interest.  The  capacity  ol'  totalitarian  regimes  to  compel  sacrifice  that 
other  terms  ol  government  would  consider  Intolerable  has  been  demonstrated 
in  Nazi  Germany  and  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Tin*  Nazi  goal  of  racial  punli- 
caiion  and  conviction  about  the  inferiority  ot  Slavic,  Jewish  and  other 
subject  peoples  that  led  to  the  ‘execution  of  millions  of  people  in  con¬ 
centration  camps,  deprived  the  Third  Reich  of  manpower  and  services,  the 
utilization  of  which  might  have  promoted  a  German  victory  in  World  War  II. 
The  Soviet  sacrifice  of  six  or  seven  million  people  in  order  to  reorganize 
Soviet  agriculture — not  so  that  it  would  become  more  productive,  neces¬ 
sarily,  but  so  that  it  would  fit  the  precepts  of  socialism  ns  defined  by 
the  party  apparatus;  and  the  widespread  purge  of  Soviet  party  and  military 
figures  between  19JG  nnd  19S8,  which  seriously  demoralized  the  Soviet 
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Army  while  depriving  Russia,  during  a  time  of  international  crises,  of 
the  services  of  thousands  of  experienced  officers  and  administrators. 

Such  sacrifices  in  the  Interest  of  revolutionary  zeal  or  doctrinal  purity 
may  be  a  predictable  characteristic  of  totalitarian  regimes.  The  Cultural 
Revolution  and  the  operations  of  the  Red  Guards  in  China  Beem  to  have  been 
therefore,  a  manifestation  of  Chinese  totalitarianism.  It  does  seem 
clear  that  China  exposed  itself  to  grave  risks  of  civil  war;  laid  itself 
open  to  mischance  in  its  foreign  relations;  and,  suffered  economic  and 
industrial  setbacks,  which,  however  transient,  were  costly  in  terms  of 
the  development  of  Chinese  power  and  compelled  sacrifice  on  the  *>ert  of 
the  Chinese  people.  Therefore,  it  is  not  improper  to  suggest  that  the 
present  regime  in  China  is  capable  of  taking  military  and  strategic  risks 
beyoiid  those  usually  considered  feasible  in  the  study  of  strategy.  The 
prudence  that  has  come  to  be  expected  of  the  great  nuclear  cowers  may  not 
be  a  characteristic  of  China,  a  weak  power  attempting  to  become  strong. 

Mao  Tse-tung  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India, 
that  China  alone  of  the  nations  of  the  world  could  well  afford  to  suffer 

two  or  three  hundred  million  casualties  and  so  had  the  least  reason  to 

,  1 
tear  a  nuclear  war. 

It  must  be  considered  then  that  Chinese  strategy  may  be  based  less 
on  the  consideration  ot  risks  than  on  the  consideration  of  gain.  China 
has  already  demonstrated  the  willingness  to  risk  the  development  of  a 
strategic  nuclear  force  under  the  threat  of  preemptive  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union  ami  even  to  provoke  border  incidents  against  a  nation  whose 
military  power  Is  much  greater  than  its  own.  Having  little  to  lose,  save 
population  and  time,  and  seemingly  with  the  clear  conviction  of  doctrinal 
and  cut  tin  al  superiority  over  its  enemies,  reinforced  by  some  notion  of 


"Mao  Tse-tung,  he  said,  had  remarked  when  they  were  talking 
together  in  Peking  that  China  alone  of  the  nations  of  the  world  could 
well  afford  to  suffer  two  or  three  hundred  million  casualties  and  so  had 
the  least  reason  to  fear  a  nuclear  war,”  in  "China  has  beast  Reason  to 
Fear  a  Nuclear  War,  Mao  Told  Nc'  •  "  India  News.  January  22,  I960,  p.l. 
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the  inevitable  triumph  of  Chinese  socialism,  China  progresses  toward  the 
status  of  a  great  power.  The  devices  and  strategies  it  will  use  to 
achieve  its  goals  will  depend  more  on  Chinese  conceptions  of  how  progress 
ought  to  be  made  than  on  conventional  notions  of  the  behavior  of  nations 
in  the  International  community. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Tins  Substudy  explores  a  CNA's  (Clandestine  Nuclear  Attack)  com¬ 
patibility  with  Communist  Chinese  ideology  and  military  strategy;  the 
soil  nes  Ot  Communist  China's  win  lit  outlook,  Communist  China's  conception 
o  f  t  he  world  and  of  its  role  in  it,  the  sources  ol  Communist  Chinese 
military  strategy  ami  that  strategy  itself  are  surveyed  separately 
in  the  next  few  pastes  for  such  a  purpose.  The  discussion  of  the 
question  iif  compat thil ity  follows  immediately;  it  should  be  noted  that 
due  to  the  nature  of  that  question,  the  answers  (particularly  with 
regard  to  the  compatibility  of  CNA  with  Communist  Chineae  ideology) 
are  more  subjective  than  otijee  1 1 .  . 


o 
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I  THE  COMMUNIST  CHINESE  CONTEMPORARY  WORLD  OUTLOOK 

A.  The  Sourcv  »l  Communist  China's  Contemporary  World  Outlook 

The  Communist  Chinese  contemporary  world  outlook  is  the  product  of 

the  combination  ol  China's  past.  China's  experience  with  the  West,  China's 

experience  as  a  republic,  and  Communist  Chinese  experience  with  Mnrxism- 
I 

Leninism.  It  is  quite  di  1 1  icul  t -- 1 1  not  outright  iB:posslble--to  trace 
itie  specific  in  11  uence  of  each  ol  the  lour  elements  on  the  Communist 
Chinese  contemporary  outlook.  However,  it  minht  be  useful  to  summarize 
the  characteristics  ot  traditional  China  and  the  lessons  drawn  by  the 
Communist  Chinese  t  row  China's  experience  with  the  West,  with  republican¬ 
ism  and  l rum  their  own  experience  with  Marx tsm-Len ini sm. 

N-  The  outstanding  cliarac  ter  i  s  t  ic  of  traditional  Clnna  was  its  lecling 

ot  cultural  suneriori  ty :  tlu>  Chines,-  reparded  their  empire  as  the  center 

ol  the  universe  and  l  he  I  r  -oriels  as  the  Ideal  model  lor  soc  1o-|k>1  i  t  ictil 
•» 

octant /.at  ton.  The  preservat  ion  ol  llte  model  ».i-  the  emiieror's  rcspuii- 
sil>illl\  .  the  masse-,  too,  were  chained  »  1 1  li  I  he  i  e-pons  tin  l  1 1  y  ot  pre¬ 
serving  l  he  model  and  reserved  the  rii;hl  to  relx-l  in  ca-e  the  emperor 

neglected  lit-  t  e  .  pen  I 1>  t  l  1 1  \  and  tk-viated  It'uu;  t  In.  rules  pro  scl'  1  bed  b% 

..it 

tlic  model  ;  l.o.,  In  »a-e  tin-  i  m|XT»t  lost  the  mandate  ol  Heaven. 


V 


1 

See,  lor  example,  Beniamin  1.  Schwart/.,  Communism  In  China:  Ideo- 
lonylnElux,  (Harvard  Unlv.  t’ress.  1 9<iK ,  )  Chapter  10. 

2 

See,  for  example,  John  Klnn  fair hank,  The  United  States  and  China, 

(The  V  Ik  Inn  Press,  10ti7,)  p.  lit*;  als«>  C,  I*,  f  1 1  epern  l  d ,  The  Chinese  View 

ot  Tlw  1 r  Place  in  the  World,  fOxloid  University  Pres-,  IDlift,)  p.  21. 

-  1  ~ 

See,  for  example.  A*  lltur  K.  Wi  tnht  .  ed .  .  Tin-  Con  fu,  tan  Pcr«ua»  «on  . 
(Stanford  University  Pres-),  p.  iti, 
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The  emperor  had  yet  another  responsibility:  the  universal  promotion 
of  the  Chinese  model.  This  was  to  be  realised  not  through  the  forceful 
imposition  of  the  motlel  by  the  Chinese  on  the  various  "barbarian"  groups, 
but  rather  tlirouKh  the  loreo  ol  tlie  moitel  's  example  as  applied  m  China: 
the  barbarians  would  look  at  China  (the  model),  learn  I  row  China  (undergo 
a  cultural  t rails iormat ion) ,  and  emulate  China.  In  other  words,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  various  "barbarian"  groups  would,  on  tbeir  own  initiative, 
culturally  translornt  themselves  and  reorganise  their  societies  in  the 
Chinese  image.* 

Another  characteristic  o!  traditional  China  was  the  projection  of 

China's  domestic  experience  onto  the  international  level:  the  principles 

governing  the  relations  among  the  various  members  oi  a  Chinese  family  did 

not  only  -erve  as  the  basts  ol  the  Chinese  social  system  but  also  as  the 

ba-i-  ol  the  traditional  Chinese  system  of  international  relnt lons--the 
•> 

tributarx  system. 

Finally,  primarily  due  to  the  Chinese  Icel  mg  ol  >ii|»  riurity,  tra- 
dlMonal  China  lived  in  -.el  t  -  imitoscd  tsolal  ion  I  ram  the  rest  <>|  the  world 

Th»'  Chine -e  ret  used  to  consider  "hurbar  tan"  tdx-.is  and  inventions  or  to  in 

I 

corporate  them  into  their  soe to-eeonomte-iiol 1 1 tea  1  system. 

Tin'  loreetul  opening  ol  China  l>v  the  West  in  the  middle  ol  the  19th 
century  submerged  some  ol  these  character  1st les .  The  Western  nations 
(and  later  Japan)  embittered,  n>  is  t  ism  ted ,  ami  i'xnb>i  led  Chttm:  they  shat 
lered  t  In*  Chtne-e  empire  and  created  havoc  i u  China  itself.  These 


I 

See,  l>»r  example,  Immanuel  I'.  V.  II  .u ,  China  s  hutrunee  Hilo  the 
family  ol  Nation-,  l.x  iii-lwHa,  (Cambridge,  19b*1,)  pp.  7-H. 

^See,  tor  example.  Ilsu,  op.  ett..  p.  .1,  also  Franz  Schurmann  and 
Oivtll,  si  hell.  The  China  lle.nlei  :  Imperial  China,  (Vintage  Hook*.  19nT.) 
p .  1 0  » .  ~~  ~~ 

Silin  i  maim  and  Schell,  op.  x  ll  .,  p.  lib. 

*See.  for  example,  Fitzgerald,  op.  «- 1 1  .  .  p.  20. 
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submerged  characteristics  of  traditional  Chinese  society  began  to 
gradually  emerge  with  the  establishment  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  (1949)— albeit  in  modified  forms  and  with  different  contents  due 
to  China's  experience  with  the  West,  republicanism  and  Marxism-Leninism. 

The  Communist  Chinese  leadership  believes  in  the  superiority  of 
its  ideology  and  culture,  (i.e.,  Unrxism-Leniniset-Maolsm)  not  only  to 
non-Marxist  ideologies  and  cultures  hut  also  to  the  ideologies  and  cul¬ 
tures  of  the  other  socialist  states.  Maintaining  that  this  is  the  age 

of  national  liberation  and  socialist  revolution,'*  the  Communist  Chinese 

3 

consider  their  country  as  t lie  center  of  world  revolution  and  their 
revolutionary  model  as  the  ideal  model  tor  the  national  liberation  move¬ 
ments  and  socialist  revolutions  ol  the  Alrtc.in,  Asian  and  Latin  American 
I 

mas  si's  , 


The  ConunuiU'l  Chinese  teel  obligated  to  promote  revolution  and 
their  revolutionary  model.  Wlii  le  promo  t  mg  their  model,  however,  the  Coamunist 

Chinese  insist  that  revolutionary  conditions  must  exist  before  the 

model  can  be  applied  to  a  situation  with  mny  hopes  of  success,  they  also 
emphasize  that  revolutionaries  have  to  be  sel t -rel lent  /’ 


l 

Hence,  one  ot  l  lie  reason-  1  or  llu*  S ino-Sov tot  di-putc, 

•> 

A-  Mao  put  it  :  Ye*,  we  .uv  advocate',  ol  the  otnn l |Miteliee  ol  a  rev- 

o  1  ut  ton.  i  rv  » .ii  ;  lb.il  is  good,  not  bad,  il  i  ••  Marxist,"  in  "T»  n  Hi  l ferent 
Lines  on  the  ijm'-l  urn  *»1  War  and  l’e.n  e  -  -Common  t  on  the  O|io|i  Is.' lief  o!  the 
Central  Comint  1 1  *c  ol  the  C.l'.S.li.  (a),  Peking  Itevlew,  November  112,  1 9(13 , 
P.  <». 

J 

C.  1*.  Fitzgerald,  op.  ell.,  pp.  4H-49. 

4  ~ 

Sc*' ,  tor  example,  Liu  Pt.<*>,  "Long  t.iv«'  the  Victory  of  the  People's 
Wnr;"  anti  A.  Hoak  Harnett,  Communl-t  Chinn  ami  Asia  (First  Vintage  Edi¬ 
tion,  liMid),  pp.  tit*  amt  (19. 

j 

S*’>'  Foot  not*'  2  .il»*»v*' . 

ti 

L l n  Pi a*>,  *>p .  e  i I  . 
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Projecting  their  own  domestic  experience  onto  the  international 
level,  the  Communist  Chinese  Insist  that  the  entire  socialist  camp,  in 
its  struggle  against  the  imiier ial ist  camp,  should  adopt  the  Communist 

Chinese  revolutionary  mode  1  ot  encircling  the  world  "rules"  from  the 

„  ..1 

world  countryside. 

finally,  one  o«n  make  a  strong  argument  that  the  isolation  of  Communist 
China  is  as  much  sol  l -imposed  as  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  American  con¬ 
tainment  policy. 

Some  of.  the  important  lessons  that  the  Communist  Chinese  havo  drawn 
from  China's  experience  wtih  the  West  and  republicanism  and  from  their 
own  experience  with  Marxism-hen in  ism  are: 

l)  The  Chinese  already  knew  that  power  and  not  cultural  superiority 
is  thi'  1  in  a  l  arbiter  ot  disputes  lie  tween  the  "ct  ili/.od"  Chinese  empire 
and  the  "oarbar  tails . "  Wb.it  the  Chinese  have  learned  is  that  some  "bar¬ 
barians."  t.e.,  the  We-,  tenter-; ,  are  )tisl  not  willing  to  reaped  nor 
submit  to  Chinese  cultural  sniper  tor 1 1 y  ;  cultural  upc ilori t \  doc-  not 
neceasari  ly  menu  miliinry  superiority,  Mr.  Pi  t /.gem  id  summari  «?s  this 
point  in  the  following  way: 

"The  Chinese  have  come  to  believe  through  their  experiences 
in  the  past  century  that  in  international  relations  respect 
is  only  gained  by  Inspiring  tear.  A  dangerous  doctrine,  but 
one  which  the  West  was  at  great  pains  to  teach  to  China  through¬ 
out  the  past  ISO  years.' 2 

2)  l.cononitc  development  ,  industrialization  and  the  application  of 
scientiltc  discoveries  toward  military  ends  are  an  important  source  of 


l.m  I'm",  oji,  tit. 

Ki  tzgeralil ,  oji  .  til.,  r  .  71. 
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Itowi't'.  In  this  respect,  Communist  China- -though  culturally  and  l»(co logi¬ 
cally  superior  to  the  rest  u(  the  woeld--cunuot  at  lord  to  (and  should 
never)  Icmnv  nor  reject  the  economic  and  Industrial  experience,  the 
sclentltic  discoveries  and  mil  itartly-signii leant  technological  innova¬ 
tions  ol  the  re-i  of  the  world:  Communist  China  cannot  afford  to  (and 
should  not)  live  in  total  isolation  as  in  the  past. 

The  masses,  too,  are  an  important  source  of  national  power,  and  the 
concept  ol  nationali-m  or  "common  destiny"  is  an  effective  means  of  mot i - 
vat ing  the  masses. 

3)  A  nation  or  a  revolutionary  movement  must  never  lose  sight  of 
it-  interests  and  objectives  and  must  rely  primarily  on  its  own  resources 
to  sater.nard  it.  interests  and  to  realize  its  objectives, 

I)  U  is  possible  for  a  weak  force  to  defeat  a  strong  force  by 
exploiting  the  latter's  vulnerabilities  while  strengthening  one's  self 
tn  preparation  for  the  final  and  decisive  blow.  The  weak  force  a 
attempt  to  defeat  the  strong  force  requires  a  long  period  of  time 
during  which  the  weak  force  must  never  give  up  in  hupelesaness  but  per¬ 
sist  patiently  and  relentlessly  until  it  becomes  stronger  than  its 
opponent.  In  this  respect,  the  politico,  psychological  aspect  of  the 
struggle  as  important  as  the  military  one. 

a)  Sme.  (he  -tong  loree  (regardless  «>1  Itow  weak  it  gradually  l>e- 
coim's)  \.  i  t  I  hot  "iihmit  peacefully  to  the  weak  loree  (which  will  gradu¬ 
al  l\  go*  tgiiii  st  roll)'.)  but  always  put  up  a  light,  l  lie  weak  loree  must 
alwa\s  t*|«.l  ill..  .Tii-niy  to  I  imii.li  a  war  at  any  lime.  The  weak  force  muat 
lie  on  the  alert  ,  prepared  and  ready  to  accept  the  opponent  's  challenge, 
and,  11  the  t Imc  ts  ripe,  to  deal  the  opponent  the  decisive  blow  or  the 
coup  de  grace .  However,  unless  the  strong  loree  imposes  a  war  upon  the 
weak  force  and  until  and  unless  tin-  weak  force  lias  grown  stronger  than 
the  strong  loree.  the  weak  force  should  avoid  a  direct  anti  overt  con fron¬ 
tal  Ion  with  the  strong  opponent  and  attempt  to  get  along  with  it  while 

*See  Oamett,  op.  clt.,  pp.  75-76 
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weakening  it  and  strengthening  oneself. 

Combining  the  traditional  Chinese  characteristics  (which,  as  has 
been  argued  continue  to  persist  in  contemporary  Communist  China)  with 
the  lessons  that  the  Communist  Chinese  have  drawn  Iron  China's  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  West  and  republicanism,  and  looking  at  the  combination 
through  a  Marxist-I.enlnist  looking-glass,  it  is  possible  to  conclude: 

It  looks  ns  though  the  Communist  Chinese  lenders  arc  attempting  to 
restore  the  traditional  Chinese  empire  in  its  now  version.  This  new  ver¬ 
sion  substitutes  Confucianism  with  Murxism-Lcnlnlsm-Maoism ;  It  also  avoids 
the  shortcomings  oi  its  prcilccossor  and  lncur|H»ratos  the  lessons  learned 
in  the  last  one  hundred  ami  twenty  or  so  years.  In  short,  the  new  Chinese 
empire  I-  c(|Uip|>ed  to  meet  the  "woslc.-n"  standards  ol  an  empire  while  pre¬ 
serving  l ;  -  "ea-.ternni'ss" ,  Its  leaders  hope  it  will  succeed  whore  the 
tradiiion.il  empire  tailed;  they  ho)>o  it  will  sustain  the  pressures  ol  (il 
not  actually  challenge  and  detent)  its  compel i tors  (which  naturally  view 
the  resurgence  ol  the  Chinese  empire  as  a  threat  and  attempt  to  curb  or 
eliminate  it  lie l ore  it  Ivoeomes  unmanageable). 

The  Communist  Chinese  contemporary  world  outlook  reflects  this  dr  1  Vi¬ 
to  ic-toie  the  traditional  Chinese  empire  In  its  newer  version  while  en¬ 
suring  that  till  new  version  succeed  wlieiv  the  previous  one  has  failed: 
in  resisting  the  pressures  ol  the  Western  empires,  in  surviving  in  a  hos¬ 
tile  env  i  ronmesit  . 

II.  The  Communist  Chinese  Con t cwpurar v  World  Out  loot. 

The  central  theme  ol  the  Communist  Chinese  contemporary  world  out¬ 
look  is  die  pro  I  e  I  m  i  an  1 /.a  t  ton  ol  the  people-  ol  the  world.  Central  to 

*  Pi-.'lri.n  i  .'in  ;.u  ioii  i-  ihi'  spread  ol  common  l  sm  •  I  i  t  era  1  1  s  .  the  t  raii-- 
formatton  an  individual  into  a  proletariat-- to  make  an  individual  think 
and  act  like  a  proletariat.  1'or  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  CommunlM  ini- 
itesv  Welt  anschouuiig ,  see  Kran?  Scliurmann,  Ideology  and  Organisation  in  Com¬ 
munist  t  hi  na  /Hi-w  Enlarged  edition),  pp.ilH-lfi  and  r»2t>-531  ;  and  Schwartfi 
iip .  c  i  t  .  .  Thapter  lt>;  Darnell,  op.  c  it  .  ,  pp .  70-77;  and  Richard  laiwenthal, 
^ilet  and  Chinese  Communist  w.irld  Views.”  in  Ikut.ild  W.  Treadgold,  ed., 
Soviet  mi.t  Chinese  Comanintsm  Similarities  and  Differences  (Washington  l'ni\ . 
Pre-w :  Ktr-t  paperback  edition,  1  Ob?)  ,  pp.  .171-101. 
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the  theme  of  proletarianization  is  the  concept  of  struggle;  the  struggle 
to  ties iron  capitalism-imperialism  (which  will  naturally  resist  the  pro¬ 
cess  ol  prole larlanization  and  try  to  subvert  it  to  the  very  end)  and  the 
struggle  of  the  socialist  or  progressive  forces  among  themselvos  not  to 
forget  llioir  goal  no)-  to  be  lulled  by  the  "sugar-coated  bullets"  of 
capitalism-imperial isin.J  As  the  Communist  Chinese  put  it  in  October  1963; 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  national  question  in  the  contemporary 

world  is  one  of  class  struggle  and  anti-imperialist  struggle. 

Specifically,  the  Communist  Chinese  leaders  believe  that  the  world 
is  divided  Into  two  camps;  the  imperialist  camp  and  the  socialist  (or 
progressive)  camp. 

The  imperialist  camp  consists  ol'  the  capitalist-imperialist  govern¬ 
ments  (representing  ilic  ruling  classes)  of  North  America  and  Western 
Europe  and  of  their  lackeys,  i.e.,  the  pro-imperialist  governments  (rep¬ 
resenting  the  ruling  classes)  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  The 

5 

comp  is  led  by  the  United  States  of  America. 


i.e.,  destroying  capitalism- imperialism  and  spreading  communism. 

2 

e.g. ,  talks  of  detente,  genuine  peace  and  disarmament  that  are  in¬ 
tended  to  lull  the  socialist  forces. 

3 

IT  the  general  line  of  the  international  communist  movement,  said 
Poking,  "is  one-sidedly  reduced  to  ’peaceful  coexistence, ’  ’peaceful  com¬ 
petition’  and  ’peaceful  transition,’  this  is. -  to  discard  the  historical 
mission  of  proletarian  world  revolution,  and  lo  depart  from  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  teachings  of  Marxism-Leninism,"  see  "A  Proposal  Concerning  the 
General  Line  of  the  International  Communist  Movement — the  Letter  from  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  ol  China  in  Reply  to  the  Letter 
from  tlte  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 
March  tit),  1 963-- June  Id,  1963,”  Peking  Review,  June  21,  1963.  "if  too 
much  stress  is  laid  on  the  possibility  of  peaceful  transition,  and  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  possibility  of  seizing  state  power  by  winning  a  majority 
in  parliament, "  said  the  Chinese  in  1963,  reiterating  their  views  of 
November  10,  1957,  "it  is  liable  to  weaken  the  revolutionary  will  cf  the 
proletariat,  the  working  people  and  the  Communist  Party  and  disarm  them 
ideologically,"  see  "The  Origin  and  Development  Between  the  Leadership 
of  the  C.P.S.U.  and  Ourselves — Comment  on  the  Open  Letter  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  C.P.S.U. ,"  Appendix  I,  Peking  Review,"  September  13, 

1963,  p.  21.  - - 

'"Apologists  of  Noo-Colonialism--Comment  on  the  Open  Letter  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU  (d) , "  by  the  Editorial  Department  of  People ’s 
Daily  and  Rod  Flag.  October  2i,  1963.  Text  in  Peking  Review.  October  25, 
1903, _p.  13. 

J "Apologia ts  of  Neo-Colonialism,  etc . "  op.  cl t . 
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Tlio  socialist  camp  consists  oi  tin1  progress tve  forces  of  history. 
Tlii'.si'  I'mvos  arc  iliviilcd  into  three  primps  whose  ultimate  goal  is  the 
total  ami  thorough  ties  line  I  ion  of  i-api  lal  Ism-iinpcri  allsni  (anil  their  lack¬ 
eys)  mul  Hie  real  L/.ut  ion  of  the  Ideal  communis  l  society,  l.o.,  proletar¬ 
ianization  of  the  peoples  ol‘  the  world.*' 

First,  there  are  the  socialist  countries  wherein  the  masses  (led  by 
the  proletariat  and  its  vanguard,  the  indigenous  communist  parties)  have 
already  eliminated  the  class  enemies,  i.e.,  the  capitalist-imperialist 
bourgeoisie,  and  are  in  power.  The  tasks  of  these  countries  arc  twofold: 
internally,  to  wage  a  relentless  struggle  against  the  remnants  of  the  de¬ 
feated  bourgeoisie  and  their  offspring  (the  “new  class")  to  destroy  them 
completely  while  advancing  on  the  road  leading  to  the  communist  society; 
external ly,  to  play  an  active  and  leading  role  in  the  worldwide  anti- 

imperialist  struggle  alined  at  the  complete  and  thorough  destruction  of 

2 

capi tnl ism- imperialism. 

Second,  there  are  the  masses  of  the  nations  ruled  by  capitalist-im¬ 
perialist  governments.  These  masses  arc  exploited  and’  oppressed  by  their 
governments;  led  by  the  indigenous  proletariat  and  its  vanguard,  the  in¬ 
digenous  communist  parties,  these  masses  arc  preparing  for  a  socialist 
revolution  to  wrest  power  from  their  oppressors  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Russian  October  Revolution  (1917)1* 

Tliiril,  there  are  the  masses  ot  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Their 

tasks  arc  twofold:  to  stage  a  national-democratic  revolution  to  overthrow 

"imperialism,  feudalism  and  bureaucratic-capitalism'  in  the  fashion  of  the 

Citicsc  Revolut  ion  of  1911  and  of  the  War  of  Resistance  Against  Japan  (1937 

1915);  having  first  (through  a  united  front  of  all  indigenous  forces)  elim 

inated  foreign  imperialism,  the  indigenous  lackeys  of  foreign  imperialists 

(bureaucratic-capitalism)  and  the  big  landlords  (feudalism),  the  masses  of 

Asia,  Africa,  and  Laliu  America  and  then  stage  a  socialist  revolution  in 

the  fashion  ol  the  Chinese  Communist  Revolution  (1927-1937  and  1945-1949) 

aimed  at  the  liquidation  of  the  indigenous  bourgeoisie  and  at  the  cstab- 

4 

lishmcnl  of  the  socialist  state. 
lli  id  . 

2sce  "A  Proposal  Concerning  the  General  Line,  etc....,'  op.  c i t . 

•*See  Lin  Pino,  op.  ell  . 

*See  "A  Proposal  Concerning  the  General  Line.  etc.  ...,"  o|5.  e  i  t . 
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Needless  to  say,  both  national -democratic  and  socialist  revolutions 
are  led  by  the  indigenous  proletariat  and  its  vanguard,  the  Indigenous 
Communist  parties.1 

The  Communist  Chinese  maintain  that  the  socialist  and  imperialist 
camps  are  enhanc'd  in  u  lilc-nnd-deuth  struggle  whose  inevitable  outcome 
will  be  the  victory  of  the  socialist  camp  and  the  total,  thorough,  and 
complete  destruction  of  capital ism-imperialism  and  their  lackeys. 

Asserting  that  the  conditions  in  the  worldwide  anti-imperialist 

struggle  today  arc  similar  to  the  conditions  prevalent  in  China  during 

the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Communist  Chinese  insist 

that  the  . socialist  camp  adopt  the  strategy  of  a  people's  war  against  the 

2 

capitalist-imperialist  foes. 

According  to  such  a  strategy,  North  America  and  Western  Europe  are 
the  "cities  of  the  world" — the  strongholds  of  the  imperialist  camp  where 
socialist  revolutions  are  being  hold  back  due  to  the  strength  of 
capital  ism- imperial tsm.  Asia,  Africa,  and  hat  in  America  are  the  "rural 
areas  oi  the  world"  "which  are  now  being  subjected  to  aggression  and 
enslavement  on  a  serious  scale  by  the  imperialists  and  where  the  im¬ 
perialists  are  weakest. 

The  strategy  of  the  socialist  camp  should  therefore  concentrate  on 
the  "encirclement  of  cities  by  the  rural  areas":  on  the  dcieat  of  the 
imperialists  In  the  "rural  areas  of  the  world"  first  and  in  the  "cities” 
last . 

"in  a  sense,  therefore,  the  whole  cause  of  the  international  prole¬ 
tarian  revolution  hinges  on  the  outcome  of  the  revolutionary  struggles 
ol  the  |K*ople"(oi'  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amcricn)"who  constitute  the 


Ibid.,  also  Lin  Plao,  op.  c  it . 

2 

Lin  Piuo,  op.  c 1 t . 

”*Lin  Pino,  op.  e i t . ,  p,  <18. 
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overwhelming  majority  of  the  world's  population. 1,1  And  "The  socialist 
countries  should  regard  it  as  their  intornotio»'-il  duty  to  support  the 

2 

people's  revolutionary  struggles  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America." 

The  Chinese  Communists  maintain  that  it  will  take  a  very  long  time 
for  the  socialist  imperialist  struggle  to  end,  for  the  socialist  camp  to 
totally  and  thoroughly  defeat  imperialism.  But  they  bolievo  that  due 
to  tho  success  of  the  various  national  liberation  movements  in  the  "rural 
Arons  of  the  world"  and  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  socialist  countries 
in  the  fields  of  armaments,  science  and  technology,  economic  growth,  mod¬ 
ernization,  industrialization  and  political  education,  the  socialist  or 

progressive  camp  is  growing  stronger  while  the  imperialist  camp  is  grow- 

3 

ing  weaker  every  day.  However,  the  Chinese  maintain  that  regardless  of 
how  strong  tho  progressive  camp  grows  and  how  weak  tho  imperialist  camp 
becomes,  and  no  matter  how  inevitable  tho  victory  of  socialism  over 
capital ism- imperialism  is,  the  imperialists  will  never  admit  their  weak¬ 
ness  nor  give  up  peacefully.  The  capitnlist-lmporlnlists  will  always 
resort  to  violence  to  hold  on  desperately  to  their  last  vestiges  of  power. 


1mA  Proposal  Concerning  the  General  Line  etc,  op  clt . ,  and 

Lin  Pino,  op.  clt . ,  p.  49. 

2  ~~ 

This  concept  of  supporting  the  people's  revolutionary  struggle  re¬ 
mains  ambiguous,  but  It  is  known  to  include  the  training  of  revolution¬ 
aries  and  providing  small  arms,  cash  and  propaganda  literature  to  such 
"revolutionary  groups  as  el-Fatah,  The  Chinese  maintain  that  national 
liberation  movements  and  socialist  revolutions  cannot  be  imported  from 
abroad;  revolutionary  conditions  have  to  be  present  in  a  country  before 
any  revolution  can  succeed.  The  Chinese  also  maintain  that  revolutions 
must  bo  led  by  indigenous  leaders  and  that  revolutionaries  must  be  self- 
reliant  in  their  struggles.  In  other  words,  the  el-Fatah  or  the  Black 
Panthers  cannot  and  should  not  expect  China  to  inter”ene  militarily  (or 
go  to  war)  on  their  behalf  against  Israel  and  the  United  States  respec¬ 
tively  to  realize  the  nl-Fatnh  and  Black  Panther  goals.  All  that  these 
revolutionaries  can  expect  from  the  socialist  countries  is  "sympathy  and 
active  support." 

3 

Lin  Pino,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 
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That  Is  why,  the  Chinese  Communists  argue,  thero  will  be  soil  for  wars 
as  long  as  imperialism  remains.  Only  after  the  capitalist-imperialist 
governments  have  been  violently,  thoroughly,  and  completely  smashed  by 
the  progressive  camp  can  the  world  rest  assured  that  there  will  be  no 
more  wars. 

The  map  which  appears  on  the  next  page  was  originally  published 
by  the  People's  Dally  (26  September  1968),  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
Communist  Chinese  leadership's  conviction  that  the  forces  of  hiotory 
are  progressing  or  developing  in  the  way  the  Communist  Chinese  leader¬ 
ship  (and  specifically,  Mao  Tse-tung)  predicted  they  would. 

While  the  progressive  camp  is  gradually  destroying  the  capitalist- 
imperialists  and  their  lackeys,  the  socialist  governments,  the  Communist 
Chinese  maintain,  must  go  on  coexisting  with  the  capitalist-imperialist 
governments.  The  communist  Chinese  principle  of  international  relations 
is  the  following: 

1.  Socialist  countries  must  cooxist  peacefully  with  the  capitalist- 

imperialists  governments,*  do  business  with  them  and  try  to  prevent  a 
2 

world  war. 

While  coexisting  peacefully  with  the  capitalist-imperialists,  the 

socialist  countries  should  always  continue  their  "tit-for-tat"  struggle 

against  capital  ism-imperialism,  woakon  imperialism  in  every  possible  way 

and  bo  ready  and  prepared  for  a  third  world  war  should  the  capitalist- 

3 

imperialists  decide  to  launch  one.  Socialist  countries  must  also  unite 
with  the  mnssos  of  1  he  nations  governed  by  capitalist-imperialists  and 


"Peaceful  coexistence"  is  not  a  .foreign  policy  strategy  but  a  for¬ 
eign  policy  tactics. 

2  „ 

The  Communist  Chinese  maintain:  The  menace  of  war  by  the  imperi¬ 

alist  camp  still  exists... But  the  forces  thwarting  the  danger  of  war  and 
preventing  a  third  world  war  arc  rapidly  developing. . .A  new  world  war  can 
be  prevented  provided  the  communist  parties  of  the  world  keep  on  uniting 
and  strengthening  all  the  forces  of  peace  and  democracy  that  can  be  united, 

"Two  Different  Lines  on  the  Question  of  War  and  Ponce  etc . "  Peking 

Review ,  November  22,  1963,  p.  10.  The  Communist  Chinese  argue,  however, 
that  the  possibility  of  a  third  war  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  im¬ 
perialism  exists. 


3„ 

Two  Different  Lines  on  the  Question  of  War  and  Peace  etc.  .... 
2E-  iii-  B-1S 
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1.  The  Albanian  [>coplr  led  by  the  great  Marxist-Lf ninist  Com* 
radf  Enver  Hnxha  art*  unfolding  a  rrvolutioniwuion  movement  of 
profound  significance  for  socialist  revolution  and  have  won  one 
great  victory  after  another.  The  heroic,  valiant  Albanian  people  are 
closely  rallied  around  the  Albanian  Party  nf  Lalmur.  With  pick  in 
one  hand  and  rifle  in  the  other,  they  are  safeguarding  and  building 
their  socialist  motherland.  This  great  beacon  of  socialism  in  Europe 
is  shining  in  ever  greater  splendour. 

2.  The  ranks  of  the  Marxist-Lminists  in  many  West  European 
countries  are  growing. 

The  imperialist  bloc  o  speeding  to  disintegration.  United  States 
imperialism's  domination  over  Western  Europe  has  weakened.  De¬ 
valuation  of  sterling  has  thrown  thr  capitalist  monetary  system  into 
unprecedented  confusion.  Ilie  political  and  economic  crises  of  the^ 
United  States  and  West  European  capitalist  countries  have  worsened. 
Since  May  the  great  storm  nf  workers'  ami  students’  revolutionary 
struggle  has  swept  France.  In  some  other  West  European  countries k 
revolutionary  mass  movements  followed  in  rapid  succession.  | 

3.  An  excellent  situation  exists  in  the  Palestinian  people's  armed 
struggle  to  lilierate  their  homeland  in  Israeli-occupied  arras  the 
Palestinian  guerrillas  struck  repeated  blows  at  the  enemy.  In  the1 
past  year  over  5,000  Israeli  aggrrssortroops  were  killed  or  wounded.  a 


V  IV  ^<srt  n  m  rlhf*  haw  V*ught  «hsi«  all* 

riaynd  capitalist  ie*t«4.iti«>ii  at  h«<n»  and  «*  puduvig  .»  tv»bc\  of 
rapitiiUtHm  alkl  fe*!rasal  abroad  Asttng  a*  United  Mates  itti* 
perialiMn  *  .urnniplirr  and  stepping  up  n,Uli,g.il«'ti  with  it  to  tv* 
divuk  the  world,  it  has  degenerate!  into  «s  i..bim|ieriali»m  Its 
sudden  invasion  and  occupation  of  (l/rehtwlovakia  »n  Auguit  hn 
furtlwr  e*p*»rd  its  vicious  social  imperialist  features  and  has  been 
denounced  and  oppoard  by  the  world's  revolutionary  pet^lr.  Modern 
revisionism  headed  by  Soviet  reviiioniim  it  crumbling.  Each  day  is 


bA 


6.  The  South  Yemeni  people's  armed  struggle  against  British  I 

colonial  rule  has  triumphed.  The  People's  Republic  of  Southern 
Yemen  was  established  on  November  30.  1967.  An  imperialist  plot  L 
'  sr  armed  subversion  was  smashed.  n 

7.  Integrating  Manrism-I.rnitiism,  Mao  Tse-tung's  thought,  with 

the  practice  of  the  Burmese  revolution,  the  Commun.st  Party  of 
Burma  has  successfully  wafted  twenty  years  of  revolutionary  armed 
struggle.  At  present  revolutionary  bases  nnd  guerrilla  loncs  covet  67 
per  cent  of  the  country's  area.  _ - 

fl.  Since  early  1967  when  revolutionary  Indian  Communists  mnbil- 1 
iaed  the  Naxalhari  peasants  to  launch  armed  struggle,  the  flames  of » 
the  Indian  peasants'  revolutionary  armed  struggle  has  spread  rapidly. 
The  revolutionary  Indian  Communists  are  leading  the  limad  masses 
of  peasants  in  heroic  armed  struggle  to  seize  land.  I'p  to  rarly 
1968  ‘Naxalbari-tvpe'  jieasant  movements  had  erupted  in  fifty  areas 

^in^eightjtatcs^nidjregionsunder^direc^rentra^controh^^^^^^^^^  l 

♦.  The  flames  of  the  African  people's  armed  struggle  an-  raging 
fiercer.  Armed  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Congo  (K).  Angela,  Mozam¬ 
bique,  ( iuinea  'Bissau)  and  Zimlwliwc  against  imperialism,  colonial¬ 
ism  nnd  their  laekeys  are  gniwiog  in  depth  and  winning  new 


-I-  K/ 


14.  The  Communist  Party  of  Thailand,  integrating  Marxian  j  V  — —  ■  w  -f— 

Leninism,  Mao  Tse-tung's  thought,  with  the  prartire  of  the  I  hai  f  f  t* 

revolution,  is  leading  the  Thai  |>eoplc  in  revolutionary  armed  f  1 

struggle.  After  three  years  of  guerrilla  warfare  the  Thai  people's  f  J 

armrd  forces  are  now  active  in  thirty  of  the  country’s  seventy-one  J  J 

IV  I.ed  by  the  (loiimiutiist  I'artv  ol  Malaya,  the  Malayan  M 

people’s  armed  forces  have  persisted  in  protracted  struggle  and  J 

their  ranks  are  growing.  _  — -  g  w 

l fi.  There  has  lieen  a  new  development  of  tin*  protracted  armed 
struggle  in  which  the  Philippine  people  h.ive  pt^gevrred. _ 


10.  Brilliant 


•».  ImUaltd  and  led  hv  nur  *ir*t  leader  Oiairtnan  Mao  himself, 
Ihr  treat  proletarian  eidtural  n*vol«*t»*n  ha*  won  dMio%»-  v»rli*n 
throughout  China  CU*-Wv  fi»ll«twirttr  Cha»riii,in  Mon*  gn*at  'iwlr* 
r \c  filart.  China's  fnmlutintMfv  people  *tr  f«*neiiHf  alwv.J  to  *e>re  *!)» 
mufKl  virion  *  Hrvnlulmnarv  people  of  th»*  world  >i«itl  the  tplendid 
victory  of  China's  Ufomunt  more  consolidated  and  powerful. 

'I  hr  world  hiii  entered  the  era  where  Mai  'IwMiing's  thought  i* 
(hr*  fffat  lutltHY,  'Ihr  ureal,  invincible  dentyht  of  Mao  T*e>tUiiti  II 
ln-ing  spread  throughout  the  world  and  Ini*  Income  the  most  power 
ful  ideological  weapon  of  the  world'i  rcvolutio 
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12.  Ihr  Nrw  Zealand  Communist  Party  and  the  Communist 
Party  nf  Australia  (M  I.),  holding  high  dir  revolutionan  banner 
of  Maniiini-tj'niiiiMii,  have  made  new  contribution*  to  the  struggle 
against  imnenalisin  and  revisionism.  .  .  ..  _  - — - - 


10.  Brilliant  victories  won  l»y  the  Vietnamese  people  in  their 
arduous  and  resolute  war  against  I'niietl  States  mifieriatism  have 
||  contributed  to  the  anti-Tnited  Statrs  struggle  of  the- peoples. 

1 1.  The  lomtian  |Mtriotir  armed  hirers  and  people  have  liberated 
two-thirds  of  the  rmintry.  In  seven  months  of  dry  season  fighting, 
from  last  winter  to  this  spring,  they  won  a  brilliant  victory  in  wiping 
out  over  16.000  cnenur*.  _  - - 


itt  n  *  *? 


IH.  IV  Johnson  Administration  is  l»eict  with  difficulties  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  has  suffered  »evefe  defeats  ih  its  war  of  ai^ffwi11!1 
against  Vietnam.  The  political  and  rcnn«imic  crisis  ut  home  have 
further  sharpened  The  broad  masses  of  the  working  people  in  the 
United  States  an*  daily  awakening.  I  he  H.miesid  the  Afro-Aincriran 
struggle  against  tyranny  have  l»luz«d  in  itmre  than  100  cities,  lhe 
American  struggle  is  now  integrating  with  the  workers  iiwive- 
nunt.  On  April  lf>,  our  great  leader  Chairman  Mao  issued  his 
‘Statement  in  Support  of  the  Aim*  American  Struggle  Against 
Violent  Repression’ .  AfnwAmericani  and  revolutionary  people  of 
the  world  warmly  acclaim  Chairman  Mao’s  statement  and  are  re* 
solved  to  launch  a  sustained  ami  vigorous  ofTeiiMve  against  United 
States  inibenalistn,  the  coinnion  enemy  of  the  w<irkl  s  people. 
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i9.  The  flames  of  re  volution  are  raging  m  United  States  mi* 
penalisin’ s  ‘backyard’.  The  Latin  American  people's  armed  struggle 
against  United  Stairs  imperialism  and  its  lackeys  continues  to 
deyrlop.  lhe  struggle  of  the  Latin  American  students  against 
ninny  and  persecution  i\  steadily  expanding.  _ 


*  TRANSLATION:  MAP  Of  THE  EKCEULENT  WOP 

Source:  The  Chinese  version  of  the  Map  of  the 
appears  in  Arthur  Huck,  The  Security  of  China  i 
Press,  New  York,  1970,  for  the  Institute  for  S 
p,  8,  as  reproduced  from  the  People's  Dally,  2 

In  the  English  version,  the  map  is  an  adaptati 
Desk  Outline  Map,  World,  No.  7079,  published 
Chicago.  The  English  commentary  is  a  transit 
comments  on  the  People's  Dally  map.  The  trans 
Arthur  Huck,  The  Security  of  China,  pp.  9-11. 
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♦TRANSLATION:  MAP  OF  THE  EXCELLENT  WORLD  SITUATION 


Source:  The  Chinese  version  of  the  Map  of  the  Excellent  World  Situation 
appears  in  Arthur  Huck,  The  Security  of  China  (Columbia  University 
Press,  New  York,  1970,  for  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London) 
p.  8,  as  reproduced  from  the  People's  Daily,  26  September  1968. 


In  the  English  version,  the  map  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Cartocraft 
Desk  Outline  Hap,  World,  No.  7079,  published  by  Denoyer-Geppert  Co., 
Chicago.  The  English  commentary  is  a  translation  of  the  Chinese 
comments  on  the  People's  Daily  map.  The  translation  is  found  In 
Arthur  Huck,  The  Security  of  China,  pp.  9-11. 


Figure  B-l  A  "MAP  OF  THE  EXCELLENT 

WORLD  SITUATION"  PUBLISHED 
IN  A  CHINESE  NEWSPAPER  (U) 
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assist  these  people.  The  Chinese  argue  that  necessary  compromises  and 
agreements  between  a  socialist  country  and  a  capitalist-imperialist  gov¬ 
ernment  do  not  require  the  masses  governed  by  the  capitalist-imperialist 
government  to  make  concessions  at  home: 

Peaceful  coexistence  designates  a  relationship  between 
countries  with  different  social  systems... It  should 
never  be  extended  to  apply  to  the  relations  between 
oppressed  and  oppressor  nations,  between  oppressed  and 
oppressor  countries  or  between  oppressed  and  oppressor 
classes  and  never  be  described  as  the  main  content  of 
the  transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism,  still  less 
should  it  be  asserted  that  peaceful  coexistence  is  man¬ 
kind's  road  to  socialism.^- 

2.  Socialist  countries  must  strive  for  peaceful  coexistence  on  the 

basis  of  the  Five  Principles  with  countries  having  different  social  sys- 

2 

terns  and  oppose  the  imperialist  policies  of  aggression  and  war  of  the 
capitalist-imperialists . 

C .  China’s  Roles  in  Its  World  Outlook 

The  roles  which  Communist  China  assigns  itself  in  its  world  outlook 
are  the  following:  First,  the  Chinese  consider  themselves  the  leader  of 
the  socialist  camp  by  default.  The  Communist  Chinese  maintain  that  since 
the  Soviets  have  failed  to  perform  the  tasks  of  the  leadership  of  the 
socialist  camp  properly  (fostering  capitalism  at  home  and  refusing  to 
contribute  to  the  worldwide  anti-imperialist  struggle)  and  since  the 
Soviets  have  refused  to  assume  the  responsibilities  which  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  entails,  the  Soviets  have  automatically  lost  the 
mandate  of  Marx--thcir  legitimacy  as  leaders  of  the  socialist  camp. 


l"A  Proposal  Concerning  the  General  Line  etc . "  op.  cit. 

2 

Ibid. ;  the  Five  Principles  are:  mutual  respect  for  each  other's 
territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty,  mutual  non-aggression,  mutual 
non-interference  in  each  other's  internal  affairs,  und  equality  and  mu¬ 
tual  benefit. 
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The  mantle  of  leadership,  the  Communist  Chinese  maintain,  has  thus 
fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Communist  party  of  China  (and  its  chief, 
Mao  Tse-tung)  which  has  not  only  maintained  its  relentless  struggle  against 
capitalism  and  imperialism  (at  home  and  abroad)  but  has  even  intensified 
it. 

Second,  the  Chinese  regard  their  experience  with  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  industrialization  and  modernization  as  the  model  which  all  under¬ 
developed  countries  should  imitate.  This,  too,  has  its  ideological  fall¬ 
out.  The  economic  development,  modernization  and  industrialization  of 
the  countries  of  the  socialist  camp  can  only  strengthen  the  camp  vis-a- 
vis  the  imperialists  and  their  lackeys. 

Third,  the  Communist  Chinese  regard  their  experience  against  Chiang 

Kai-shek  and  Japan  as  the  model  which  all  masses  and  nation-states  in 

Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  should  adopt  for  their  natior.alist- 

1 

democratic  and  socialist  revolutions.  The  Communist  Chinese,  as  has 
been  seen,  also  regard  their  experience  against  Chiang  and  Japan  as  the 
model  which  the  socialist  camp  should  adopt  in  its  anti-imperialist 
struggle. 


I 

Due  to  politico-military  considerations,  to  geographic  contiguity, 
to  ideological  commitment  and  to  traditional  patterns  of  international 
relations  with  East  and  South  Asia,  the  Chinese  feel  they  should  encour¬ 
age  the  masses  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia  to  put  into  practice  the  Chinese 
model  and  libernte  themselves  from  imiierial ism  and  its  indigenous  lackeys. 
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II  THE  COMMUNIST  CHINESE  CONTEMPORARY  AND 
TRADITIONAL  MILITARY  STRATEGY 

The  persistence  of  Chinese  tradition  is  not  only  evident  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  contemporary  world  outlook  but  also  in  contemporary  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  military  thinking  and  strategy.  As  such,  one  is  well- 
advised  to  preface  a  discussion  of  contemporary  Communist  Chinese  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  with  a  Uriel'  analysis  of  traditional  Chinese  military 
thinking  and  strategy. 

A.  Traditional  Chinese  Strategy:  Sun  Tzu,  Wu  Ch'i  and  Ssu  Jang  Chu 

1.  The  constant  elements  of  the  art  of  war  are;  the  morale  of  the 
troops  and  morale  and  stability  on  the  home  front  (rational  unity) ;  the 

terrain  and  weather  conditions;  the  quality  of  military  leadership 
and  quantity  and  quality  of  the  armed  forces  and  equipment;  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  control  in  the  armed  forces  and  supply  lines. 

2.  The  military  principles  are: 

a.  Man  (and  not  weapons)  is  the  decisive  factor  in  war; 

b.  The  enemy  should  be  subdued  without  fighting  and  with  the  least 
amount  uf  damage  to  life  and  property.  As  such,  the  best  way  to  defeat 
the  enemy  is  to  disrupt  his  strategy  (or  plan) ;  the  second  best  way  is 

to  disrupt  his  alliances  (and  communications).  The  next  best  way  is  to 


A  commander  should  be  aware  of  these  constant  factors  not  only  as 
they  apply  to  him  but  also  as  they  apply  to  his  enemy:  know  yourself  as 
well  as  the  enemy. 
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attack  his  army,  and  the  least  desirable  way  to  defeat  one's  enemy  is  to 
attack  (besiege)  his  city(ies)  ;  and, 

c.  A  commander  should  not  repeat  his  former  strategy. 

3.  The  strategic  offensive  doctrines  are:* 

a.  Before  attacking  the  enemy’s  forces  or  cities,  (1)  confuse  and 
deceive  the  enemy's  commander (s) ;  (2)  break  the  enemy  armed  forces'  will 

and  capacity  to  fight  by  sabotaging  the  armed  forces'  morale,  equipment, 

2 

organization,  supply  lines  and  reserves;  and  (3)  break  the  enemy  people's 

will  and  capacity  to  resist  by  creating  confusion  and  dissension  among 

3 

the  population  and  civilian  leadership. 

b.  When  attacking  the  enemy's  forces  or  cities,  (1)  one  should  re¬ 
serve  the  strategic  initiative;  (2)  one  should  reserve  the  strategic  sur¬ 
prise  (move  swiftly  and  secretly);  (3)  one  should  strike  when  the  enemy 

is  unprepared  and  at  his  enemy's  weakest  point;  (4)  one  should  force  the 
enemy  to  spread  out  his  forces  (or  force  him  to  tie  his  forces  in  several 
places  on  several  fronts  simultaneously)  and  concentrate  one's  forces  on 

4 

the  enemy's  weakest  units.  The  point  is  to  overwhelm  the  enemy;  (5)  use 
the  cheng  ("normal,  direct")  force  to  distract  the  enemy  and  the  ch'i 
("extraordinary,  indirect")  force  to  deal  the  enemy  the  crippling  blow 
(meaning  that  the  "distractive  effects  are  necessary  to  ensure  that 


II  should  be  noted  that  due  to  its  conception  of  the  world  and  to 
its  geographical  location,  China  never  crossed  the  high  seas  to  right  a 
ma.lor  war  in  the  British  or  French  tradition;  as  such,  the  classical  es¬ 
says  do  not  delve  into  naval  strategies. 

2 

burh  sabotage  activities  are  carried  out  by  one’s  spies  in  the 
enemy  camp. 

3 

Such  activities  are  carried  out  by  one's  spies  in  the  enemy's 
city(ies) . 

4 

However,  an  advantage  of  men  and/or  weapons  is  not  a  guarantee  to 
victory;  the  other  elements  (such  as  terrain  and  weather)  must  also  be 
advantageous  to  one’s  self.  In  other  words,  a  commander  should  attack  or 
strike  only  when  the  entire  situation  assures  victory. 
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decisive  blows  may  be  struck  where  the  enemy  is  unprepared...);  and 
(6)  leave  the  enemy  an  escape  route,  for  a  desperate  enemy  will  fight  to 
death,  but  when  tho  enemy  pretends  to  escape  do  not  give  chase. 

4.  The  strategic  defensive  doctrines  are: 

a.  Since  the  line  separating  strategic  offense  and  strategic  de¬ 
fense  is  fluid  (meaning  that  an  army  may  attack  for  defensive  purposes 
or  retreat  for  offensive  purposes),  the  majority  of  the  strategic  offensive 
doctrines  hold  true  for  strategic  defense. 


b.  As  to  the  defense  of  a  city  (or  a  specific  area),  the  military 
guidelines  offered  by  the  traditional  Chinese  military  thinkers  are  not 
very  specific.  The  city  may  wish  to  remain  besieged,  in  which  case  the 
commander  of  the  city's  forces  has  to  (1)  make  the  city  invulnerable  to 

the  enemy's  spies  (who  seek  to  break  the  city  forces'  and  population's 

will  and  capacity  to  resist)  and  close  all  escape  routes  so  that  his 

soldiers  and  people  have  no  choice  but  to  fight  to  death;  (2)  prevent  the 

besiegers  from  disrupting  his  strategy  and  communications  with  the  out- 
2 

side  world;  (3)  conceal  his  defenses  "as  under  tho  ninefold  earth"  and 
deceive  the  enemy  into  attacking  the  city  prematurely. 

c.  Should  the  city  decide  to  break  the  siege,  the  strategic  doc¬ 
trines  of  offense  may  prove  effective. 


In  Sun  T/.u  the  Art  of  War,  Samuel  Griffith  says  that  the  effects  of 
cheng  ami  eh  ’  1  forces,  arc  mutually  reproductive.  We  may  define  the 
chong  element  as  fixing  and  the  ch 1 i  as  flanking  or  encircling,  or,  again, 
ns  the  force (s)  of  distraction  and  the  force(s)  of  decision.  Their  blows 
are  correlated,"  p.  43. 

2 

The  city's  communications  with  the  outside  world  are  important  for 
the  city  commander.  He  may  wish  to  break  the  enemy's  siege  of  his  city 
by  asking  his  allies  to  attack  the  enemy's  rear  or  the  enemy's  city  and 
thus  relieve  tho  siege  of  the  city. 
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5.  The  tactical  doctrines  of  offense  and  defense  are  (more  or  less)  one 
and  the  same;  and  as  the  reader  will  notice,  many  of  these  doctrines  are 
repetitions  of  the  strategic  doctrines: 

a.  Reserve  the  tactical  initiative,' and, 

b.  Before  attacking,  break  the  enemy's  will  and  capacity  to  fight 
nnd  confuse  his  commanders; 

c.  Strike  when  and  where  the  enemy  is  exhausted  and  unprepared  (or 
when  and  where  the  enemy  does  not  expect  you  to  strike)  ;  when  striking 

the  enemy  at  any  one  point,  defeat  his  forces  at  that  point  (the  idea  is  to  be 
stronger  than  the  enemy  at  any  one  particular  point) ;  but  do  not  engage 
the  enemy's  elite  troops; 

d.  Constantly  frustrate  and  harass  the  enemy  on  the  battlefield; 
when  he  is  resting,  force  him  to  move,  nnd  when  he  is  well  fed,  try  to 
starve  him; 

e.  Use  your  cheng  force  to  distract  the  enemy  and  your  ch'l  force 
to  deal  the  decisive  blow; 

f.  Wherever  you  are,  rely  on  the  population  of  the  area  (and  not 
your  home  base)  for  provisions;  and, 

g.  Do  not  press  a  desperate  enemy  to  fight,  for  he  will  fight  to 
the  death;  be  sure  your  enemy  has  an  escape  route,  but  when  the  onomy 
protends  to  escape,  do  not  chase  him. 

6.  Some  observations  on  traditional  Chinese  military  strategy: 

As  it  was  earlier  stated,  the  traditional  Chinese  military  thinkers 
preferred  to  defeat  the  enemy  without  fighting  and  treated  war  as  a  last 
means  of  subduing  the  enemy.  Once  in  war,  the  traditional  Chinese  mili¬ 
tary  thinkers  (and  their  strategic  and  tactical  doctrines)  aimed  to  defeat 
the  enemy  with  the  least  amount  of  damage  to  life  and  property  and  in  the 


The  line  separating  tactical  offense  and  defense  is  very  fluid. 
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shortest  possible  length  of  time.^As  such,  they  advised  China's  rulers 

against  protracted  war  and  based  their  doctrines  on  mobility,  "deception, 

the  creation  of  false  appearances  to  mystify  and  delude  the  enemy,  the 

indirect  approach,  ready  adaptability  to  the  enemy  situation,  flexible 

and  coordinated  maneuver  of  separate  combat  elements,  and  speedy  concen- 

2 

trntlon  against  points  of  weakness." 

D.  Modern  Chlnoso  Strategy:  Mno  Tse-tung  and  Lin  Piao 

1.  Definition  of  war: 

a.  "'War  is  the  continuation  of  politics,’  In  this  sense  war  is 

politics  and  war  itself  is  a  political  action;  since  ancient  times  there 

i.3 

has  never  been  a  war  that  did  not  have  a  political  character. 

b.  War  is  the  highest  form  of  struggle  between  nations,  states, 

classes,  or  political  groups,  and  nil  the  laws  of  war  are  applied  by 

warring  nations,  states,  classes  or  political  groups  for  the  purpose  of 

„4 

achieving  victory  for  themselves. 

2.  Tho  object  of  war  is  the  "preservai ion  of  oneself  and  the  do- 

i.5 

struct  ion  of  the  enemy.  The  constant  elements  of  wav  are  of  two  kinds: 
objective  elements  (natural,  economic,  political  and  military  conditions 
of  both  sides)  and  the  subjective  element  (each  side’s  ability  to  direct 
war).  There  are  six  problems  of  strategy  in  war;  they  involve  "giving 
proper  consideration"  (a)  "to  the  relation  between  the  enemy  and  our- 
solves;”  (b)  "to  the  relation  between  various  campaigns  or  between  vnrious 


China's  traditional  military  thinkers  were  also  aware  that,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  war  drained  tho  ruler's  treasury  and  caused  prices  and 
taxes  to  rise. 

2 

Griffith,  op.  cit . ,  p.  9. 

3 

Mao  Tse-tung,  Selected  Works  (Peking:  Foreign  Languages  Press, 
1905),  Vol .  II,  p.  152. 

4 

Mno,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  1,  p.  190. 

5  "**— 

'Ibid.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  185-186. 
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operational  stages;"  (c)  "to  those  parts  which  have  a  bearing  on  (are  de¬ 
cisive  for)  the  situation  as  a  whole;"  (d)  "to  the  special  features  con¬ 
tained  In  the  general  situation;"  (e)  "to  the  relation  between  the  front 
and  the  rear;”  and  (f)  "to  the  distinct '.on  as  well  as  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  losses  and  replacements)  between  fighting  and  resisting..."1 

3.  Protracted  war 

a.  Why  protracted  war? 

2 

(1)  In  tho  case  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  because  (a)  China  "is  a 
vast,  semi-colonial  country  which  is  unovonly  developed  politically  and 
economically;"  (b)  tho  enemy  is  "big  and  powerful;"  (c)  the  Red  Army  is 
"small  and  weak;"  and  (d)  the  war  is  an  agrarian  revolution,  and  it  is 
lod  by  the  Communist  Party  of  Chinn.  Now  given  (u)  and  (d) ,  one  concludes 
that  "it  is  possible  for  the  Chinese  Rod  Army  to  grow  and  defeat  its 
enomyl"  and  given  (b)  and  (c) ,  one  concludes  that  "it  is  impossible  for 

3 

the  Chinese  Red  Army  to  grow  very  rapidly  or  defeat  its  enemy  quickly." 

4 

(2)  In  the  case  of  tho  War  of  Resistance,  because  (a)  the  enemy  is 
a  strong  and  advanced  country,  lins  o  capacity  o  wage  war  but  is  deficient 
in  manpower  and  natural  resources;  (b)  the  enemy  has  the  "meagre  support" 
of  other  fascist-imperialist  states;  (c)  Chinn  is  a  weak,  semi-colonial 
and  semi -feudal  country  but  has  n  vast  territory,  plenty  of  resources,  a 
large  population,  plenty  of  soldiers  and  is  led  by  progressive  forces, 
i.c,,  the  Chinosc  Communist  Party  and  tho  Chinese  Red  Army;  (d)  Chinn  has 
"abundant  international  support;"  and  (e)  tho  Chinese  population  detests 
the  foreign  invaders  and  fully  supports  the  Chinese  forces.  Now,  given 
the  above  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that  the  Chinese  army 


1 

Ibid. ,  Vol .  I,  p.  199. 

2 

The  Civil  War  between  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Chinese 
Nnt ionalists . 

3 

M«o,  o£.  cit . ,  Vol.  I,  p.  199, 

4 

The  war  between  Japan  and  China,  1931-194r,. 
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will  «row  and  eventually  defont  Japan,  but  tho  army  cannot  ^row  rapidly 
ami  Japan  cannot  bo  defeutod  quickly.  Ono  can  also  conclude  that  time 
la  on  China's  sldo  and  that  it  is  to  Japan's  benefit  to  conclude  the  war 
quickly  while  it  is  in  China's  interest  and  benefit  to  prolonK  the  war  as 
much  ns  possiblo.  As  such,  Japan  will  be  waking  a  war  of  quick  doclslon, 
while  China  will  be  waging  a  protracted  war  (which  is  spelled  in  tho 
battlefield  as  battles  and  campaigns  of  quick  decision).  The  Chinese 
Communist  military  strategists  maintain  that  after  Jnpan  is  defeated  in 
many  battles  and  campaigns,  Japan's  war  of  strategic  quick  decision  will 
havo  to  change  into  protracted  war;  i.o.,  Japan  is  bound  to  fight  the  war 
in  Chinn  on  China's  terms. 

b.  Strategic  principles  of  a  protracted  war: 

(1)  Strategically  despise  the  enemy  but  tactically  respect  him;  in 

other  words,  strategically  pit  ono  against  ten,  i.e,,  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  but  tactically  pit  ten  against  one; 

(2)  When  in  war  with  a  strong  cnomy,1  retreat  to  tho  countryside 

and  establish  base  areas  there,  unite  with  and  rely  on  tho  peasants  to 

2 

defeat  the  enemy  in  the  countryside  first,  and  then  encircle  and  defeat 
the  enemy's  cities  (which  are  his  strongholds)  from  the  countryside.  The 
principle  involved  here  is  that  starting  from  a  strategically  inferior 
and  passive  position,  one  can  deprive  the  cnomy  of  local  superiority, 
thus  destroy  tho  onomv  locally  and  "accumulate  the  results  of  these  par¬ 
tial  local  destructions  of  the  enemy  into  major  strategic  vietorios  and 

„3 

so  achieve  the  final  political  aim  of  expelling  the  enemy...  The  basic 


Assuming  that  the  war  is  being  fought  in  one's  own  country,  in  this 
case  China. 

2 

Since  when  ono  is  rotroating  tho  enemy  will  be  pursuing  and  occu¬ 
pying  ns  much  territory  as  possible,  the  enemy  will  become  overextended; 
this  and  other  reasons,  such  as  tho  peasants’  hostility  to  the  enemy, 
will  mnko  tho  enemy  very  wenk  particularly  in  tho  countryside  which  is 
fnr  away  from  tho  cities  or  the  enemy  strongholds. 

3 

Mno,  op.  clt . ,  Vol.  II,  p.  157. 
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principles  o£  such  a  war  are  "to  uao  tho  tactical  offensive  within  the 
strategic  defensive,  to  fight  campaigns  and  battles  of  quick  decision 
within  a  strategically  protracted  war  and  to  fight  campaigns  and  battles 
on  exterior  lines  within  strategically  interior  lines."1  As  such,  three 
stages  arc  distinguishable  in  this  kind  of  a  war:  (a)  the  strategic  de¬ 
fensive,  when  ono  conserves  one's  strength  and  awaits  an  opportunity  to 

2 

defeat  tho  enemy;  (b)  tho  strategic  stalemate  when  ono  makes  the  enemy 
relinquish  tho  strategic  initiative  and  puts  tho  enomy  in  a  strategically 
inferior  position;  and  (c)  the  strategic  offensive,  when  having  finally 
snatched  tho  strategic  initiative, 1 ono  totally  defeats  tho  enomy; 

(3)  Rely  on  the  masses  for  all  kinds  of  purposes:  osplonage,  sabo¬ 
tage,  covering  of  operations  and  other  military  purposes; 

(4)  The  enemy  fights  his  own  way,  and  we  fight  our  own  way.  There 

3 

are  no  ethics  in  war,  and  "There  can  never  be  too  much  deception  in  war." 

(5)  Man  (and  not  weapons)  is  the  decisive  factor  in  war. 

c.  The  strategic  doctrines  of  a  protracted  war  include  (1)  reserve 

4 

the  strategic  initiative  and  tho  strotogic  surprise  (move  swiftly  and 
secretly)  ;  (2)  forco  the  enemy  to  spread  out  his  forces  and  engage  and 
destroy  these  forcos  one  by  ono  (beginning  with  the  weakest  nnd  most 


lMao,  op.  clt . ,  Vol.  II,  p.  157. 

2  ., 

In  tho  Revolutionary  War,  tho  second  stage  is  known  ns  the  stra¬ 
tegic  counter-offensive";  in  the  War  of  Resistance,  the  "strategic 
counter-offensive"  is  the  title  given  to  the  third  stage,  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  stage  is  entitled  "strategic  stalemate."  To  avoid  confusion,  the 
second  stage  of  both  wars  will  bo  called  tho  "strategic  stalemate,"  and 
the  third  stage  of  both  wars  will  be  entitled  as  tho  "strategic  offensive" 
in  this  paper. 

3 

Mao,  op.  clt.,  Vol.  II,  p.  165. 

4 

Needless  to  say,  in  tho  first  stage  of  the  war,  i.c.,  the  strategic 
defensive,  it  is  tho  enomy  who  has  an  advantage  in  the  fiolds  of  strategic 
initiative  nnd  surpriso. 
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isolated  units  first);  (3)  don't  strike  on  nil  fronts  (or  strike  with 
one  fist  not  two);  concentrnto  superior  force  against  the  enemy;  (4)  avoid 
decisive  battles;  (3)  maintain  extensive  battlefields  (or  fluid  battle 
fronts);  and  (tt)  coordinate  the  activities  of  your  rogulnr  and  irregular 
(guerilla)  forces;  distract  and  wear  down  the  onemy  to  ensure  the  success 
of  your  decisive  blow  to  tho  enemy. * 

d.  The  Chinese  Communists  Identify  three  types  of  warfare:  mobile, 
guerilla  and  positional.  In  the  strategic  defensive  stage,  mobile  war¬ 
fare  is  primary,  while  guerilla  and  positional  warfare  are  supplementary. 

In  the  strategic  stalomato  stage,  guerilla  warfare  is  primary  while  mobile 
warfare  is  supplementary.  In  the  strategic  offensive  stage,  mobile  war¬ 
fare  is  primary,  while  positional  mid  guerilla  warfare  are  supplementary. 

Taking  the  entire  war  as  a  wholo,  it  Is  mobile  warfare  that  determines 

2 

the  outcome  of  tho  wur. 


It  should  be  noted  that  as  far  as  the  strategic  doctrines  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  lino  separating  defensive  from  offensive  operations  is  fluid. 

2 

"Mobile  warfare  is  the  form  in  which  rogulnr  armies  wage  quick- 
decision  offensive  campaigns  and  battles  on  exterior  lines  along  exten¬ 
sive  fronts  and  over  big  areas  of  oporation,"  (see,  Mao,  og.  cit . ,  Vol. 
11,  p.  171).  Tho  Chineso  Communists  defined  thoir  type 

of  regular  warfare  as  "Regular  only  in  its  concentration  of  forcos  for 
mobile  warfare  and  in  a  certain  degree  of  central ization  and  planning  in 
command  and  organization;  in  other  respects  it  retained  a  guerilla  char¬ 
acter  and,  as  regular  wariaro,  was  on  a  low  level  with  the  regular  war¬ 
fare  of  foreign  armies,  or  in  some  ways,  oven  with  that  of  tho  Kuomintnng 
Army.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  this  type  of  regular  warfare  was  only  guerilla 
warfare  raised  to  a  higher  level."  (Ibid.,  p.  227.)  During  tho 

period  of  strategic  offensive  in  the  War  of  Resistance ■  says  Mao,  "We  cun 
assume  that,  given  up-to-date  equipment,  a  great  change  will  take  place 
in  the  Army  and  its  operations.  Our  Army  will  then  attain  n  high  degree 
oi  centralization  and  organization,  and  its  operations  will  lose  much  of 
thoir  guerilla  character  and  nttain  a  high  degree  of  regularity;  what  is 
now  on  n  low  level  will  then  be  raised  to  a  higher  level,  and  the  Chineso 
type  of  regular  warfare  will  then  change  into  the  general  type."  It 
should  bo  ioted  that  when  tho  Japanese  began  thoir  all-out  war  with  China 
in  1937,  the  Chinese  Revolutionary  War  was  in  its  socond  stage.  Tho 
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«.  The  basic  principle  underlying  the  tactical  doctrines1  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  is  "quick  decision  offehsive  warfare  on  exterior 
2 

lines.  Only  the  tactical  doctrines  of  guerilla  and  mobile  warfare  will 
be  discussed  here;  the  Chinese  Communists  do  not  lay  any  stress  on  posi¬ 
tional  warfare.  These  tactical  doctrines  are  primarily  aimed  at  "wiping 
out  the  enemy's  effective  strength"  and  not  at  "holding  or  seizing  a  city 
or  a  place . " 

The  tactical  doctrines  of  mobile  warfare  are:  reserve  the 

initiative  (flexibility  in  dispersal  and  concentration  and  shifts  in 

.3 

position);  avoid  passive  defense  (move  away  if  you  can't  hold  on  to 

a  place  or  base);  do  not  fight  a  battle  unprepared  and  do  not  fight  a 

battle  you  are  not  sure  of  winning;  if  you  can't  win,  move  away;  avoid 

battles  of  attrition  in  which  you  lose  more  than  the  enemy  does  or  in 

which  you  break  even;  in  a  battle  or  campaign  where  the  enemy  forces 

are  superior,  divide  the  enemy's  forces  (force  them  to  spread  out)  and 

engage  and  defeat  each  of  the  sections  one  by  one  by  concentrating  a 

superior  force  on  the  enemy's  weakest  and  most  isolated  units  first,  and 

his  stronger  units  later;  as  to  enemy  cities,  take  the  weakly  defended 

cities  first,  then  the  moderately  defended  cities  and  take  the  strongly 

defended  cities  last;  and  "Replenish  our  strength  with  all  arms  and 

„4 

most  of  the  personnel  captured  from  the  enemy. 


third  stage  of  the  Revolutionary  War  went  into  operation  in  1945-1946 
after  Japan  was  defeated,  and  by  that  time,  the  Chinese  Red  Army  had  sub¬ 
stantially  "regularized"  itself. 

1The  lines  separating  offensive  and  defensive  operations  is  fluid. 

2 

Mao,  op.  cit. ,  Vol.  II,  p.  167. 

3 

In  modern  strategy  (and  also  in  traditional  strategy)  offense  and 
defense  arc  a  function  of  the  preservation  (or  loss)  of  initiative,  stra¬ 
tegically  and  tactically.  Defense  is  associated  with  a  loss  of  initia¬ 
tive;  passive  defense  refers  to  not  only  a  loss  of  the  initiative  but  the 
refusal  (or  failure)  to  regain  the  lost  initiative. 

4 

Moo,  op.  cit. ,  Vol.  IV,  p.  162. 
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The  tactical  doctrines  of  guerilla  warfare  are  similar  to  the 
tactical  doctrines  of  mobile  warfare. 

The  tactical  doctrines  of  guerilla  warfare  are  best 
suamarieed  by  Lin  Piao  in  the  following  way: 


The  enemy  advances,  we  retreat;  the  enemy  camps,  we  harass; 
the  enemy  tires,  we  attack;  the  enemy  retreats,  we  pursue. 


C.  Similarities  and  Differences  Between  Traditional  and  Modern  Chinese 
Strategy 

There  is  no  question  that  the  modern  Chinese  strategic  and  tactical 
doctrines  are  a  continuation  of  their  traditional  counterparts,  with  a 
few  modifications.  Both  modern  and  traditional  doctrines  emphasize  the 
following  points: 

1.  The  indirect  approach  to  defeating  one's  enemey: 

a.  Strike  the  enemy  where  and  when  he  does  not  expect  you  to 

strike ; 

b.  Break  (or  weaken)  the  enemy  forces'  will  and  capacity  to  fight 
through  inside-eneniy-camp  fifth  column  operations; 

c.  Break  (or  weaken)  the  enemy  people's  will  to  resist  (also 
through  fifth  column  operations  inside  the  enemy  cities)  while  at  the 
same  time  try  to  win  the  enemy  people  over  to  your  side.  There  would 
seem  to  be  a  contradiction  at  first  glance  between  these  two  objectives; 
however,  if  the  enemy  population's  will  is  broken  through  fifth  column 
operations  of  clandestine  nature  and  of  unidentified  origins  (which  would 
enhance  the  fear  and  insecurity  of  the  enemy  people),  the  enemy  people 
might  be  persuaded  to  respond  favorably  to  one's  appeals  for  winning 
these  people  over. 


1lbid.t  Vol.  I, 


p  .124  . 
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It  should  be  noted  that  outside  of  the  Korean  War  and  the  Sino- 
Indian  war,  the  Chinese  have  never  fought  a  war  against  an  enemy  on  for¬ 
eign  soil  or  enemy  territory: 

2.  The  coordination  between  the  activities  of  one's  regular  and 
guerilla  forces; 

3.  The  deception  of  the  enemy  and  "the  creation  of  false  appear¬ 
ance  to  mystify  and  delude  the  enemy;" 

4.  The  decisive  role  of  man  (over  weapons)  in  war,  maintenance  of 
the  initiative,  mobility  in  war,  knowing  the  enemy,  fluidity  of  battle¬ 
lines  and  fluidity  of  the  line  separating  offense  from  dofense. 

The  differences  between  the  two  sots  of  doctrines  (or  the  modifica¬ 
tions)  concern  the  following  two  points: 

--The  Ideological  Element 

Whereas  the  traditional  Chinese  strategists  would  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  Just  breaking  the  will  of  the  enemy  people  to  resist  and  merely 
neutralizing  these  people  (in  the  sense  that:  you  won't  resist  us,  you 
won't  fight  with  us  but  you  won't  fight  against  us),  the  modern  Chinese 
'strategists  also  insist  on  proletarianizing  the  masses — convincing  the  enemy 
people  that  they  should  side  with  the  Chinese  against  the  common  enemy: 
the  capitalist-imperialists. 

— The  Duration  oi  War 

The  traditional  Chinese  military  stivitegists  opposed  a  protracted 
war  on  the  principle  that  such  a  war  would  drain  the  resources  of  the 
state.  The  modern  Chinese  strategists  support  a  protracted  war,  because, 
given  tile  nature  el'  their  economy,  military  technology  and  enemy,  the 
Chinese  hnvc  no  other  choice.  The  modern  Chinese  strategy  is  a  weak 
man’s  strategy  in  which  the  weak  side  is  trying  to  defeat  the  strong 
opponent  by  accumulating  a  number  of  local  victories  and,  given  correct 
leadership,  hoping  to  combine  these  local  victories  into  strategic  su¬ 
periority  and  the  ultimate  dofent  of  the  (by-now)  weakened  enemy.  As 
Lin  Piao  put  it: 
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The  history  of  the  people 's  war  in  China  nnd  other  countries 
provide  conclusive  evidence  that  the  growth  of  the  people's 
revolutionary  forces  from  weak  and  small  beginnings  into 
strong  nnd  large  forces  is  a  universal  law  of  development  of 
class  struggle,  a  universal  law  of  development  of  people's 
war.*- 

The  international  significance  of  this  low  of  development  is  that  many 
tactical  victories  by  the  progressive  forces  of  history  against  the  im¬ 
perialists  in  the  "rural  areas"  of  the  world,  i.o.,  the  imperialists' 
weak  spots,  will  add  up  to  a  strategic  victory  and  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  the  imperialists.  In  other  words,  once  the  progressive  forces  of 
history  defeat  the  imperialists  in  many  battles  and  campaigns  in  the 
"rural  areas"  of  the  world,  the  progressive  forces  can  then  accumulate 
the  results  of  these  local  victories  and  turn  them  into  strategic  su¬ 
periority;  the  next  logical  step,  of  course,  would  lie  to  engage  the 
"cities"  of  the  world  and  defeat  them. 


*Lin  Piao,  "Long  Live  the  Victory  of  the  People's  War,"  (Peking: 
Foreign  Languages  Press,  1965),  p.  10. 
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III  THE  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CNA 

While  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  CNA  is  compatible  with  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  ideology,  it  is  also  incorrect  to  state  that  it  is  not 
compatible;  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  these  two  extreme  positions 
and  may  be  summed  up  thus:  CNA  is  not  incompatible  with  CommuniBt  China's 
ideology--an  ideology  which  exhorts  the  masses  of  the  world  to  despise 
the  so-called  "capitalist-imperialists,"  believes  in  the  inevitability 
and  the  necessity  of  the  total  and  thorough  destruction  of  the  enemy, 
and  legitimizes  struggle,  i.e.,  domestic  violence  and  the  resort  to  force 
on  the  international  level  as  a  means  of  realizing  one's  objectives. 

A  clandestine  nuclear  attack  is  particularly  attractive  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  given  the  nature  of  their  military  thinking  and  strategy: 
eland  stine  nuclear  explosives  are  uscful--lf  not  idenl--for  striking 
one's  enemy  how,  when,  and  where  the  enemy  does  not  expect  a  strike,  for 
breaking  the  enemy  forces'  will  and  capacity  to  fight  by  creating  chaos 
through  fifth  column  operations,  for  weakening  the  enemy  people's  will  to 
resist  by  creating  chaos  through  fifth  column  operations  and  for  deceiv¬ 
ing  the  enemy. 

Theoretically,  the  combination  of  Communist  China's  contemporary 
world  outlook  and  military  strategy  should  be  able  to  accommodate  CNA 
for  the  purposes  off 

1.  Providing  the  Chinese  forces  local  (tactical)  superiority 
against  better  equipped  American  (or  pro-American)  forces  during  a  U.S.- 
Chinn  war  in  Asia. 

2.  Creating  political  turmoil  and  aggravating  U.S.  relations  with 
its  East  and  Southeast  Asian  allies  (on  whose  territories  the  U.S.  has 
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stationed  nuclear  weapons)  by  sotting  ol'f  near  (or  la)  those  American 
nuclear  facilities  or  bases  a  clandestine  nuclear  explosion.  A  nuclear 
explosion  occurring  on  board  of  a  visiting  American  aircraft  carrier  or 
a  submarine  would  also  serve  this  purpose  of  forcing  the  U.S.  out  of 
Asia. 

3.  Threatening  an  American  ally  in  East  or  Southeast  Asia  to  comply 
with  Chinese  demands  or  suffer  the  consequences  of  a  clandestine  nuclear 
explosion  on  its  soil. 

4.  Preventing  the  U.S.  from  executing  its  commitments  to  an  East 
or  Southeast  Asian  ally  In  distress  by  exploding  (or  threatening  to  ex¬ 
plode)  a  clandestine  nuclear  weapon  In  the  U.S.  or  on  the  soil  of  an  ally. 

5.  Weakening  the  American  forcos  '  will  and  capacity  to  fight  and 
the  American  people  's  will  to  resist  by  generating  through  a  clandestine 
nuclear  explosion  fear.  Insecurity,  chaos,  scepticism  and  distrust  on  the 
part  of  the  American  forces  and  poople  toward  the  American  government  and 
military . 

6.  Assisting  militant  American  groups  accomplish  their  objective  of 
disrupting  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  life  of  the 
United  States. 

7.  Exploding  a  clandestine  nuclear  wonpon  to  create  a  distraction 
inside  the  U.S.  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Communist  Chinese  decisive 
blow  against  the  U.S. 

To  the  nbovc  list,  ono  may  add  the  use  of  clandestine  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  as  a  supplement  to  the  Communist  Chinese  minimum-deterrent  vis-a-vis 
the  U.S. 

The  fact  that  CNA  Is  not  incompatible  with  Communist  Chinese  ideology 
and  military  thinking  and  strategy  does  not  mean  that  the  Chinese  will 
use  it  willy-nilly  anytime  and  anywhere.  CNA,  when  nnd  if  used,  will 
constitute  only  one  move  in  a  scries  of  moves  aimed  at  the  realization  of 
one  (or  more)  specific  Communist  Chinese  objectivo(s) . 
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IV  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Communist  Chinese  contemporary  world  outlook  reflects  Communist 
China's  desire  and  attempt  to  rostore  the  traditional  Chinese  empire  In 
its  now  version.  This  new  version  substitutes  Confucianism  with  Marxism- 
Leninlsm-Maolsm;  It  also  avoids  the  shortcomings  of  Its  predecessor  and 
Incorporates  the  lessons  learned  during  the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty 
or  so  years. 

While  attempting  to  restore  the  traditional  empire,  the  Communist 
Chinese  must  proceed  with  the  implementation  of  their  plans  very  slowly 
and  cautiously;  they  must  not  appear  so  aggressive  and  threatening  as  to 
provoke  their  opponents  into  a  deadly  preventive  strike  against  Communist 
China.  In  other  words,  starting  from  a  very  weak  position,  Communist 
China  socks  to  assort  itself  as  a  superpower;  in  so  doing,  however,  Com¬ 
munist  Chinn  must  not  provoke  tho  nlroady  established  superpowers  into 
eliminating,  once  and  for  all,  tho  growing  power  and  influence  of  China 
before  it  realises  its  objective  of  great  power  status.  Both  Com¬ 
munist  China's  contemporary  world  outlook  (with  its  emphasis  on  struggle) 
and  Communist  Chinese  military  thinking  (with  its  emphasis  on  the  in¬ 
direct  approach)  are  fitted  for  such  a  purpose. 

Besides  attempting  to  assert  itself  as  a  superpower  while  preserv¬ 
ing  its  sovereignty  and  political  and  territorial  integrity,  Communist 
China  also  soeks  to  establish  its  hegemony  in  Asia,  to  become  accepted 
as  the  lender  of  the  world  Communist  movement,  to  sproad  Communism,  and 
to  incorporate  nil  those  territories  claimed  as  Chinese  into  Communist 
Chinese  society.  Communist  Chinn's  domestic  objectives  include  economic 
development,  industrialization,  modernization,  maintenance  of  Communist 
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rule  in  China,  integration  of  the  various  non-Chinese  nationalities  into 
Chinese  society,  and  the  imposition  of  a  common  ideology  on  the  Chinese 
population. 

Notwithstanding  Communist  China's  ambitious  foreign  policy  goals, 
it  is  fair  to  state  that  domestic  and  not  foreign  affairs  will  preoccupy 
the  Communist  Chinese  leadership  presently  and  in  the  futvre. 
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INTRODUCTION 

While  It  Is  demonstrable  that  China  has  the  technical  capability 
to  mount  a  clandestine  nuclear  attack,  it  is  not  possible  to  predict 
whether  or  not  they  will  do  so.  It  is  clear  however  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons  in  clandestine  forms  of  attack  against  the 
United  States  could  inflict  const  durable  damage  and  might  significantly 
impair  U.S.  freedom  of  action  to  respond  appropriately  to  threats  to 
the  national  interest.  To  suggest  that  the  threat  of  CNA  could  be 
sufficiently  palpable  to  warrant  consideration,  It  must  be  demonstrated 
that  such  a  form  of  attack  might  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of 
Chinese  objectives  and  that  it  might  be  consistent  with  the  Chinese 
strategic  situation. 

While  the  wanton  or  irrational  use  of  clandestine  attack  may  not 
bo  ruled  out,  tho  costliness  of  nuclear  weapons  in  time  and  material, 
and  the  administrative  difficulties  in  employing  them  clandestinely 
seem  to  make  11  unlikely  that  clundostlno  nuclear  attack  would  be 
pluunud  outside  the  framework  of  u  coherent  strategy  to  the  success 
oT  which  CNA  would  bo  expected  to  contribute.  The  purposes  to  which 
CNA  might  be  put  would  scorn  most  likely  to  be  those  that  wore  consistent 
with  Chinese  requirements  and  the  Chinese  assessment  of  the  strengths 
und  weaknesses  of  the  United  States. 

Since  Chinese  policy-making  and  strategic  planning  remain  obscure, 
it  Is  difficult  to  suggest  by  what  route  the  development  of  a  cap¬ 
ability  for  CNA  could  emerge.  One  may  infer,  however,  for  purposes  of 
analysts,  that  Chtnosu  strategic  considerations  could  give  rise  to  a 
requirement  Tor  something  like  CNA,  or  that  the  conception  of  CNA  could 
emerge  in  tho  process  of  research  and  development  on  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  to  the  latter  case  that  one  may  look  for  the  most  illuminat¬ 
ing  instances  of  uses  for  CNA.  The  Chinese  nuclear  weapon  technologist, 
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having  visualised  the  possibility  of  developing  a  reliable  portable 
nuclear  device  would  be  likely,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  offsets  of 
nuclear  weapons,  to  be  able  to  suggest  a  number  of  applications  for 
weapons  that  could  be  delivered  by  other  than  conventional  means.  The 
great  destructlveneas  of  nuclear  weapons  make  their  use  desirable 
against  targets  the  destruction  of  which  would  grant  a  strategic  or 
political  ndvantuge  to  China.  The  possibilities  of  clandestine  de¬ 
ployment  of  such  weapons  Is  appealing  to  a  country  that  has,  at  prosent , 
a  limited  capability  for  deploying  more  conventional  means  for  deliver¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons. 

What  applications  then,  might  a  Chinese  nuclear  technologist 
visualize  for  nuclear  weapons  that  could  be  deployed  clandestinely? 

A  Chinese  technologist  confronted  with  the  formidable  problem  of 
American  capabilities  vis-a-vis  China ,  the  demands  of  Chinese  policy, 
and  the  relative  strategic  weakness  of  China  outside  of  Asia,  might 
conceive  the  following  menu  of  applications  for  CNA: 

1  .  To  achieve  a  strategic  objective  appropriate  to  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

11,  To  influence  diplomatic  events  in  such  a  fashion  us  to  rob 
the  United  States  of  courses  of  action  which  if  followed, 
would  interfere  with  Chinese  policy. 

111.  To  influence  domestic  events  in  the  United  States  in  order 
to  alter  U  .S .  policy  or  to  destroy  American  resolve. 

IV.  To  promote  the  achievement  of  military  or  non-military  ob¬ 
jectives  through  the  use  of  CNA  as  part  of  the  tactics  of 
guerrilla  warfare. 

One  additional  application  suggests  itself,  one  that  is  unlikely 
to  be  included  In  any  menu  presented  oy  the  Chinese  technologist.  To 
include  it  would  smack  of  defeatism,  yet  were  nuclear  weapons  to  have 
been  clandestinely  deployed  into  the  United  States  and  were  some  of 
them  to  remain  available  for  use,  it  must  be  considered  plausible  that 
they  111  ight  al  so  l>c  used: 

V.  To  inflict  punishment  or  to  exact  revonge  following  a  major 
Chinese  reverse  or  defeat  by  the  United  States. 

Having  arrived  at  what  appears  to  bo  n  reasonable  selection  of 
uppltcat ions  .  it  is  possible  to  suggest  some  purposes  for  which  CNA 
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might  bo  used  within  the  category  of  each  application.  Klucidation 
of  the  various  applications  also  provides  the  basts  for  development 
of  a  set  of  scenarios  that  help  to  establish  the  perspective  within 
which  CNA  may  be  viewed.  The  scenarios  provide  the  basis  for  raising 
those  questions,  'he  answers  to  which  convey  some  notion  of  the  shape 
that  a  CNA  threat  would  have  to  take  in  order  to  be  consistent  with 
Chinese  purposes. 
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I  TO  ACHIEVE  A  STRATEGIC  OBJECTIVE  APPROPRIATE  TO  THE  USE 

OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

A  nuclear  device  so  configured  that  It  may  be  deployed  clandes¬ 
tinely  and  detonated  at  will  may  be  conceived  of  as  a  surrogate  strng- 
egic  weapon  either  to  be  employed  in  numbers  or  singly  in  a  clandes¬ 
tine  nuclear  attack  or  in  conjunction  with  other  forms  of  strategic 
nuclear  attack. 

Degradation  of  Strategic  Offensive/Defensive  Forces:  The  purposes 
that  might  be  served  include  the  degradation  of  Strategic  Offensive  or 
Defensive  forces  either  through  direct  attack  or  by  granting  the  Chinese 
a  secure  second  strike,  with  which  to  respond  to  a  U.S.  first  strike, 
or  as  a  means  of  maintaining  minimum  deterrence  in  order  to  interrupt 
the  development  of  a  U.S.  first-strike. 

Precursor  Strikes:  Clandestine  nuclear  attacks  aimed  at  reducing 
the  overall  U.S.  strategic  strike  force  and  as  a  prelude  to  ICBM,  SLBM 
or  other  form  of  strategic  strike  so  that  together  the  attacks  would 
degrade  the  U.S.  capability  to  retaliate  against  China  with  strategic 
nuclear  forces. 

Penetration  Attack:  CNA  aimed  at  U.S.  strategic  defensive  forces 
in  order  to  reduce  their  capability  to  give  early  warning,  intercept 
and  destroy  incoming  weapons.  Such  an  attack  might  be  aimed  at  control 
centers .command  organization,  early  warning  systems,  target  acquisition 
capabilities,  or  defensive  weapons.  The  purpose  would  be  to  weaken  U.S. 
strategic  defense  forces  to  reduce  their  capability  to  respond  to  an 
attack . 

Pre-emptive,  Damage -1 Imi t i ng  Attack :  CNA  used  by  itself  in  order 
to  disarm  U.S.  strategic  strike  forces  or  so  reduce  their  effectiveness 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  limit  damage  to  Chinese  targets  to  some 
tolerable  limit. 

Secure  Second -S trl ko :  The  clandestine  deployment  and  siting  of 
nuclear  devices  in  order  that  they  may  always  constitute  a  secure-second 
strike  which  since  the  weapons  would  be  sited  on  or  near  their  proposed 
targets,  they  would  not  fall  victim  to  a  U.S.  nuclear  strike  on  China. 
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Deterrence :  A  major  use  that  could  be  conceived  for  CNA  would  be 
to  use  its  threat  where  conveyed  openly  or  implicitly  to  deter  the 
United  States  from  following  a  strategic  course  of  action  leading  to 
the  Infliction  of  a  defeat  on  Chinese  policy  or  frustration  of  a 
Chinese  course  of  action.  For  example,  if  the  initiation  by  the 
United  States  of  military  operations  in  defense  of  an  ally  on  the 
periphery  of  China  carried  with  it  the  implication  of  one  or  more 
nuclear  detonations  within  the  United  States  the  consequence  would 
be  to  face  the  United  States  with  the  alternative  of  accepting  the 
risk  while  continuing  to  assist  the  ally;  accepting  the  risk  with  the 
added  risk  of  triggering  general  nuclear  war,  if  the  United  States 
decided  to  retaliate,  were  the  clandestine  device  detonated;  or, 
foregoing  the  option  of  helping  the. ally.  The  mere  acceptance  of 
the  possibility  that  the  Cntnese  could  launch  a  CNA  whether  or  not 
they  could  or  would,  would  constitute  a  deterrence,  especially  if 
China  were  prepared  to  exploit,  propagandistica lly ,  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  war  implicit  in  U.S.  assistance  to  an  ally.  While  such  a 
threat  might  not  prevent  the  United  States  from  assisting  an  ally, 
it  would  place  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  having  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  assistance  to  the  ally  was  vital  enough  to  risk 
the  initiation  of  nuclear  war. 

Urban  Industrial  Damage:  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  CNA  as  a 
means  to  inflict  massive  urban-industrial  damage  to  degrade  the  over¬ 
all  capability  of  the  United  States  to  wage  a  major  war  abroad.  Were 
the  Chinese  to  conceive  that  a  vital  interest  were  so  much  at  stake 
in  a  war  with  the  United  States,  that  a  general  U.S.  nuclear  strike 
on  China  became  an  acceptable  risk,  then  urban-industrial  damage  to 
the  United  Status  effected  by  CNA  would  be  a  reasonable  course  of 
action  to  damage  U.S.  capability  to  sustain  n  war. 
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II  TO  INFLUENCE  DIPLOMATIC  EVENTS  IN  SUCH  A  FASHION  AS  TO 
DEPRIVE  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  COURSES  OF  ACTION  WHICH,  IF 
FOLLOWED  WOULD  INTERFERE  WITH  CHINESE  POLICY 

A .  BlactanajJL 

This  purpose  could  be  served  by  so  organizing  a  clandestine 
nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  or  one  of  its  allies,  that  the 
choice  was  to  make  concessions  or  suffer  the  consequences  of  on; 
or  more  nuclear  detonations  whose  location  would  remain  secret 
until  the  detonations  were  effected.  If  the  concessions  were  made 
the  location  of  the  devices  would  remain  secret  from  the  United 
States  so  that  the  threat  could  be  renewed.  Or,  an  ally  of  the 
United  States  might  be  approached  by  China  or  her  proxies  with  the 
threat  of  CNA  to  be  carried  out  if  the  United  States  were  informed 
and  with  the  concession  to  be  that  the  ally  dissolve  its  tiss  with 
the  United  States.  Key  members  of  Congress  and  the  President  might 
be  approached  by  agents  acting  for  the  Chinese,  but  with  the  prin¬ 
cipals  left  unspecified,  with  the  demand  that  certain  concessions 
be  made  in  order  to  prevent  the  detonation  of  a  clandestinely 
placed  device  in  an  American  city.  Since  it  need  not  be  revealed 
that  the  wenpon  was  Chinese  if  the  concession  did  not  seem  defin¬ 
itely  to  be  related  to  China,  the  risk  to  China  could  remain  low 
while  the  dilemma  for  the  United  States  would  be  that  of  any  victim 
of  a  blackmailer. 

B  .  Ba  rga i n ing 

The  use  of  CNA  for  ihis  purpose  would  include  the  actual  trad¬ 
ing  of  information  about  the  location  of  clandestine  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  in  the  United  States.  Under  this  kind  of  situation,  the  con¬ 
cessions  demanded  might  be  vital  to  China's  realization  of  some  of 
its  goals  while  less  vital  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  when  the  Soviet  Union  emplaced  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  in  Cuba,  it  was  considered  a  major  threat  to  the  United  States, 
but  not  an  Immediate  provocation  to  war.  The  bargain  struck  by 
the  Soviet  Union  In  which  the  United  States  achieved  the  removal 
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of  the  missiles,  was  a  tacit  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  Cuba  immunity  from  U.S.  attack  while,  at  the  same 
time  acknowledging,  also  by  implication,  the  right  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  station  forces  in  Cuba.  Since  such  bargaining  could  be 
carried  on  in  the  glare  of  publicity  in  the  United  States  and 
against  the  background  of  the  prospect  of  general  nuclear  war, 

U.S.  concessions  to  gain  removal  of  the  weapons  would  appear  a 
rational  alternative  to  nuclear  war. 

C  .  Catalytic  War 

So  long  as  the  anonymity  of  the  origin  of  CNA  could  be  pre¬ 
served,  its  use  to  catalyze  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  might  be  considered  appropriate.  The  conditions 
necessary  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose  would  be  a  severe,  ex¬ 
tended  and  obvious  crisis  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  which  the  threat  of  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  would  bo  ap¬ 
parent.  The  delicate  and  explosive  nature  of  the  crisis  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  ut  the  time  of  the  revel¬ 
ation  of  the  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  provides  an  example  of  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  catalytic  war  might  seem  appropriate.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  have  been  easily  prevented  had  a  nuclear  detonation  taken 
place  within  the  United  States  or  even  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  a  nuclear  detonation  in  the  United  States  were  to  take  place 
under  similar  circumstances  and  were  it  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
widely  held  view  that  the  culprit  was  Russia ,  the  impulse  to  war, 
in  the  United  States  mtght  be  irresistible.  Whether  or  not  it  was 
irresistible,  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet.  Union  might  believe 
it  was,  would  certainly  raise  the  inclination  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  be  prepared  for  war,  if  not  to  consider  launching  a  first-strike. 

Catalyzing  war  between  tile  United  States  nnd  the  Soviet  Union 
would  serve  Chinese  purposes  by  freeing  China  from  concern  with  a 
Soviet  attack  on  China  at  the  same  time,  that  U.S.  forces  would  be 
so  involved  in  war  or  the  possiblity  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union 
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that  China  might  bo  expected  to  consider  that  it  hat)  virtually  a 
free  hand  in  the  Far  East . 

A  variant  of  this  purpose  for  the  use  of  CNA  is  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  to  such  an  extent  that  strategic 
retaliation  against  China  after  a  clear  CNA  attack  on  U.S.  nuclear 
capability  would  expose  the  United  States  to  a  Soviet  first-strike 
capable  of  destroying  the  U.S.  retaliatory  capability  or  so  degrad¬ 
ing  it  that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  would  have  a  free  hand 
to  develop  their  own  strategic  purposes. 

Political  Embarrassment 

The  purpose  would  be  to  force  a  course  of  action  on  the 
Unitod  States  ns  a  consequence  of  the  apparent  irresponsibility 
of  the  American  government  or  of  U.S.  forces  in  handling  nuclear 
weapons.  CNA  under  this  purpose  would  be  launched  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  would  be  meant  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  a  U.S.  weapon  that  had  detonated  accidentally  or  because  of 
carelessness.  Thus  the  detonation  of  a  weapon  alongside  of  a 
U.S.  Minuteman  silo,  at  a  Polaris  submarine  base,  or  on  a  U.S. 
strategic  air  base  or  air  or  missile  defense  site  would  be  aimed 
at  raising  a  public  outcry  against  the  positioning  of  such  a  weapon 
within  tlie  United  States  or  in  an  ±tllied  country  for  fear  of  rep¬ 
etition  of  the  accident.  Detonation  of  a  clandestinely  emplaced 
weapon  under  appropriate  circumstances  at  a  U.S.  military  install¬ 
ation  overseas  might  effectively  eliminate  the  continued  station¬ 
ing  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  country  where  the  base  was  located  or 
even  sever  a  military  alliance.  At  the  same  time,  such  n  use  of 
CNA  would  call  attention  to  the  danger  of  having  U.S.  forces  on 
one's  territory,  for  oven  if  it  were  established  eventually  that 
the  weapon  hod  been  clandestinely  placed  and  detonated  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  United  States,  the  dangers  of  having  U.S.  forces  in 
one’s  country  would  have  been  made  manifest.  The  possibility  of 
proving  the  alien  origin  of  the  weapon  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  already  suspicious  of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  the  U.S.,  even 
IT  concrete  evidence  were  forthcoming,  would  remain  problematical. 
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III  AS  A  WEAPON  TO  INFLUENCE  U,  S,  DOMESTIC  EVENTS 

A .  Erosion  of  IKS.  Resolution 

The  purpose  of  CNA  under  this  category  of  use,  would  be  to 
bring  home  to  the  American  people  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  In 
such  a  fashion  that  courses  of  action  upon  which  the  United  States 
might  be  embarked  would  be  abandoned  because  or  public  outrage. 

So  long  as  the  origin  of  the  attack  could  remain  anonymous  or  at 
least  ambiguous,  the  detonation  of  one  or  more  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  United  States  might  be  made  to  seem  the  consequence  of  what¬ 
ever  courses  of  action  were  being  followed  by  the  United  States 
rather  than  as  the  consequence  of  an  overtly  hostile  act  by  China. 
Under  the  rationale  often  displayed  in  regard  to  U.S.  campus  dis¬ 
orders,  It  is  the  response  by  the  police  to  the  use  of  force  by 
the  students  that  leads  to  violence  rather  than  the  initial  violence 
itself.  Or  In  the  present  Cambodian  situation,  It  is  the  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  response  to  the  situation  that  is  fraught  with 
tolencc  and  not  the  violation  of  Cambodian  neutrality  by  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  that  led  to  the  violence.  Use  of 
CNA  for  this  purpose  then,  if  accompanied  by  the  right  tone  of  public 
utterance  would  emphasize  the  danger  to  the  United  States  of  respond¬ 
ing  to  threats  to  its  national  interest  abroad,  because  that  response 
might  constitute  provocation  for  nuclear  war  against  the  United 
States  . 

B.  Victory  Abroad  Achieved  by  Exacerbating  Domestic  Revolt  in  the 
United  States 

The  use  of  CNA  for  this  purpose  would  be  shaped  in  such  a 
fashion  to  give  the  impression  that  dissident  U.S.  military  per¬ 
sonnel  had  employed  nuclear  weapons  to  discredit  the  United  States 
government ;  tiiat  irresponsible  members  of  the  government  bad  de¬ 
tonated  a  nuclear  weapon  In  order  to  suppress  dissent  in  the  United 
Stales,  or  provoke  nuclear  war  with  a  foreign  power;  or  that  a 
militant  group  was  waging  wur  against  the  United  States  government 
by  using  nuclear  weapons  for  sabotage  or  to  evoke  terror.  The 
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concept  would  be  to  implant  the  notion  that  the  CNA  was  American 
in  origin  in  order  to  preoccupy  the  government  and  the  United 
States  with  the  civil  disorders  that  might  be  expected  to  ensue. 
Fabrication  of  evidence  that  a  dissident  or  militant  group  were 
about  to  or  had  used  a  nuclear  device  to  terrorize  the  government 
or  to  otherwise  cripple  the  United  States  would  force  a  pre-occup¬ 
ation  with  domestic  events  that  would  mitigate  against  the  use  of 
U.S.  forces  abroad  by  tying  down  the  decision-making  mechanism  in 
the  government  as  well  as  U.S.  forces  In  the  United  States  to  run 
down  the  culprits  and  explore  for  further  clandestine  nuclear 
weapons . 
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IV  AS  A  WEAPON  TO  ACHIEVE  MILITARY  OR  NON -MILITARY  OBJECTIVES 
ACCORDING  TO  TOE  PRECEPTS  OF  GUERRIUA  WARFARE 

Social  and  Political  Disruption 

The  detonation  of  one  or  more  clandestinely  Installed  devices 
In  the  United  States  designed  to  provoke  the  greatest  possible  social 
disorganization  through  the  destruction  of  communications,  vital 
services  and  transportation  with  the  threat  that  other  such  weapons 
might  at  any  time  be  detonated  would  have  the  purpose  of  disrupting 
the  U  .S .  capability  to  react  to  events  abroad  at  the  same  time  that 
the  clandestine  nuture  of  the  weapons,  ambiguity  about  their  origin 
and  purpose,  would  minimize  the  threat  of  retaliation  while  promot¬ 
ing  confusion  and  demands  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
Rc-establishmont  of  order  and  restoration  of  services  would  present 
a  post-attack  situation  in  the  United  States  without  providing  a 
substantial  foreign  target  against  which  to  retaliate.  While  U.S. 
strategic  forces  might  remain  intact,  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  deploy  general  purpose  forces  would  be  eroded  by  the  de¬ 
mand  that  such  forces  be  put  to  the  task  of  restoration  in  the 
United  States. 

Sabotage  of  Industry  and  Communications 

CNA  employed  for  this  purpose  would  have  substantially  the 
same  kind  of  disruptive  effect  as  CNA  employed  for  Social  and  Pol¬ 
itical  Disruption.  It  would  have  the  additiona  impact  of  dis¬ 
rupting  the  productive  capacity  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
erode  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  supply  and  equip  its 
forces  overseas  or  to  undertake  mobilization  at  home.  At  the  some 
time,  the  threat,  implied  or  explicit,  of  further  CNA  would  force 
tlie  deployment  of  forces  within  the  United  States  for  security,  to 
restore  order  und  to  undertake  post-attack  recovery.  Again,  were 
the  attacker  to  remain  anonymous  his  identity  ambiguous,  a  condition 
Intrinsic  to  escaping  retaliation,  the  catharsis  of  retaliation 
would  be  denied  the  United  Stales  whilo  the  attacker  would  be  in  a 
position  to  enjoy  the  advantage  granted  by  U.S,  Internal  distraction. 
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Support  of  Insurgency  Within  the  United  States 

While  this  purpose  is  the  most  precarious  In  terns  of  reli¬ 
ability,  since  it  would  require  the  dedicated  enthusiasm  of  n  mil¬ 
itant  group  prepared  to  tukc  risks  and  perhaps  even  sympathetic  to 
Chinn  or  its  Ideology,  the  payoff  would  be  enormous  if  even  u 
single  nuclear  attack  could  bo  attributed  to  the  work  of  militants 
who  after  the  attack  would  be  fully  prepared  to  claim  credit  for 
the  attack.  Social,  political  and  industrial  disruption  would  bo 
one  of  the  by-products  to  erode  U.S,  military  capabilities,  while 
the  distraction  of  the  government  and  population  compelled  to  move 
against  the  militants  under  the  threat  of  further  nuclear  attacks 
would  open  opportunities  to  the  Chinese  to  pursue  courses  of  action 
to  which  the  United  States  otherwise  would  be  prepared  to  respond. 
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V  AS  A  WEAPON  TO  INFLICT  PUNISHMENT  OR  EXACT  REVENGE 

This  purpose  seems  the  least  rational  and  is  therefore  the 
most  dangerous  and,  as  noted  above,  not  logically  presented  by 
o  Chinese  technologist  because  of  Its  defeatist  Implications. 

However,  the  motives  for  use  of  a  CNA  can  be  seen  to  fit  within 
the  framework  of  a  number  of  strategic  approaches  by  a  country 
with  whoso  policy  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Is  in  fundamental 
conflict.  The  rationale  for  use  as  part  of  an  overall  strategy 
can  lead  to  some  conclusions  about  the  utility  of  CNA  in  gaining 
strategic  or  other  advantage.  Thu  apparently  mindless  Impulse  to 
inflict  punishment  after  a  United  States  victory  in  a  war  or  some 
similar  success  that  has  lufl  Chinn  relatively  helpless  or  caused 
the  overthrow  of  the  present  regime  in  China  has  its  parallel  in 
the  notions  of  Adolph  Hitler  in  his  final  days.  It  was  his  will 
that  Germany  go  down  in  flames  since  it  hod  been  a  weak  vessel  that 
had  broken  under  his  will  to  carry  the  war  to  its  extreme.  It 
appears  clear  that  had  Hitler  the  means  of  Inflicting  major  damage 
on  any  of  the  Allied  powers  in  the  last  days  of  the  war,  such  an 
action  would  have  been  consistent  with  his  frustration  ns  well  as 
his  approach  to  the  waging  of  war.  1 1  Is  not  beyond  reason  there¬ 
fore  to  consider  the  possibility  thnt  a  totalitarian  regime  in  China 
might,  in  Us  death  throes,  derive  some  satisfaction  from  inflicting 
significant  damage  on  the  United  States  homeland,  despite  the  fact 
that,  such  an  attack  would  have  no  particular  military  value  to  Chinn. 
Were  the  administrative  and  command  problems  inherent  in  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  a  nuclear  device  or  devices  Into  the  United  States  to  have 
buon  solved  by  the  Chinese  technologists  and  were  the  weapon  not  to 
have  been  used  earlier,  it  would  remain  available  for  use  in  the 
final  act  of  China’s  defeat,  to  carry  with  it  the  promise  of  at 
least  revenge  if  not  strategic  advantage. 
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VI  CONCLUSION 

Review  of  the  purposes  to  which  CNA  might  be  put  provides  a 
means  for  suggesting  the  kinds  of  targets  that  might  be  attacked; 
the  factors  that  would  favor  such  targets  being  chosen;  and,  the 
factors  that  would  render  successful  attackB  difficult.  A  summary 
review  for  each  of  the  generic  applications  is  presented  in  Tabic 
G * l .  If  one  has  some  notion  of  the  kinds  of  targets  the  destruction 
of  which  would  serve  the  strategic  purposes  falling  within  the 
various  applications  of  CNA,  some  estimate  of  the  vulnerability  of 
the  United  States  to  CNA  can  be  made  while  a  review  of  the  factors 
that  favor  use  of  CNA,  and  those  that  render  successful  use  difficult, 
provide  a  basis  for  suggesting  the  circumstances  under  which  CNA  would 
be  most  likely  to  be  used,  and  perhaps  some  measures  that  might  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  Chinese  inclination  to  employ  a  clandestine  mode 
of  attack. 

CNA  is  a  method  of  strategic  attack  based  chiefly  on  the  element 
of  surprise.  Its  effect,  if  employed  by  China,  would  be  to  influence 
events  abroad  In  a  fashion  favorable  to  China.  Such  a  method  of 
attack,  used  alone,  or  in  conjunct  ion  with  other  means  of  strategic 
attack,  might  be  conceived  as  a  means  to  further  Chinese  policy;  to 
achieve  advantages  not  otherwise  within  the  capability  of  China  to 
achieve;  or  to  prevent  the  pursuit  of  courses  of  action  by  the  United 
States  that  would  be  unfavorable  to  China,  Once  CNA  were  to  become 
a  Chinese  option,  it  need  not  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  ruled 
out  once  China  possessed  significant  capabilities  in  the  more  con¬ 
ventional  forms  of  nuclear  attack.  Nor  while,  In  the  beginning, 

CNA  might  be  conceived  as  a  strategic  stopgap  to  cover  shortcomings 
in  other  strategic  capabilities,  the  merit  of  surprise  attack  and 
the  quality  of  ambiguity  of  clandestine  employment  of  nuclo.ir  weapons 
would  still  commend  CNA  as  a  useful  option. 

CNA  need  not  accomplish  the  purpose  suggested  here  in  order  to 
Inflict  severe  damage  on  the  United  States  and  its  population  or  to 
interfere  significantly  with  the  U.S.  capability  to  carry  out  national 
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policy.  The  Japanese  surprise  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  did  not  de¬ 
feat  the  United  States  nor  prevent  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Japan. 

The  attack  accomplished  the  strategic  purpose  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  by  destroying  a  major  portion  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

The  United  States  was  robbed,  albeit  temporarily,  of  important 
strategic  options  that  raised  the  price  the  United  States  had  to 
pay  in  order  to  defeat  Japan.  The  casualties  and  damage  that  were 
inflicted  at  Pearl  Harbor  crippled  the  United  States  capability  to 
defend  the  Philippines  and  strengthen  the  Allied  naval  defense  of 
the  Malay  Barrier,  There  is  a  lesson  in  the  Japanese  experience 
that  may  not  be  ignored  in  considering  possible  use  of  CNA.  The 
Japanese  strategic  conception  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  was  above 
reproach.  Its  success  is  unquestioned,  yet  the  assumptions  that 
underlay  the  strategic  concept  were  incorrect .  Major  Japanese 
successes  early  in  the  Pacific  War  did  not,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
oected,  weaken  American  resolve  to  carry  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion  nor  provide  sufficient,  strategic  leeway  for  the  Japanese 
to  stave  off  eventual  total  defeat.  It  seems  perfectly  plausible, 
that  China,  beginning  from  certain  misapprehensions  about  the  nature 
of  U.S.  resolve  and  U.S.  capabilities  and  vulnerabilities,  might 
well  evolve  a  valid  and  successful  strategy  for  employment  of  CNA 
while  pursuing  an  over-all  strategy  that  is  so  defective  that  its 
anticipation  by  the  United  States  would  be  inconceivable.  In  short, 
the  development  of  countermeasures  for  CNA  may  be  appropriate  even 
if  the  U.S.  conception  of  Chinese  strategy  does  not  seem  to  make 
tl»c  threat  of  its  use  a  reasonable  one  in  American  eyes. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  substudy  identifies  alternative  world  environments  for  1985 
to  establish  a  framework  for  evaluating  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Chinese  might  use  clandestine  nuclear  weapons  as  a  function  of  the  re¬ 
lationships  among  major  powers  and  (lower  blocks.  Thus  the  material  con¬ 
tained  in  tills  substudy  is  essentially  an  input  into  the  assessment  of 
CPR  CNA  requirements  (Input  Substudy  A)  and  a  framework  for  assessing  the 
sensitivity  of  the  representative  situations  described  in  Input  Substudy  H. 
Following  the  identification  of  the  major  alternative  world  environments, 
their  major  components  are  assessed  and  observations  made  concerning  CNA- 
prone  world  (lower  environments. 
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I  ALTERNATIVE  WORLD  ENVIRONMENTS 

Figure  D-l  thitiuith  D-5  present  the  major  alternative  world  environ¬ 
ments  identified  lor  the  China  clandestine  nuclear  attack  study.  The 
five  ma tor  elements  ol  the  world  environment  bearing  on  China  policies 
from  the  (Hiint  of  view  ol  a  Chinese  defense  planner  are:  the  Soviet 

Union,  tile  United  Stales,  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  a  grouping  called 
.Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  The  figures  depict  a  homogeneous  con¬ 
figuration,  that  is  each  major  component  is  perceived  as  being  essentially 
equal  weight  relative  to  Chinese  interests  or  concerns.  Figures  D-6  and 
D* i  attempt  to  amend  this  approach  by  adjusting  t  lie  even-sided  pentagon 
to  depict  how  the  view  from  Peking  in  t  lie  year  lOHTi  appears  in  the  world 
ol  opportunities  ,md  the  threaten ing  world  respectively.  Using  the  five 
environments  with  their  a  lavets,  a  large  iiinnlxr  ol  "Ch  I  nose  -war  Id  en¬ 
vironment  rel.il  Kinships  c.m  lie  eons  I  rnetet!  wltieli  are  heterogeneous  in 
complex  ten,  l.e.,  representations  ol  credible  real  worlds.  From  such 
ail  exercise  the  liital  seel  ton  nl  this  appendix,  observations  on  CNA-prone 
world  power  re  I  a t  Kinships  was  dratted. 

An  a  1 1 1'rit.i  t  i  vi*  method  for  ilesi  'ibing  t  It**  evolution  of  tile  world  en¬ 
vironment  has  lieen  developed  tiv  if.  F.  Ifhvne  in  Contingent  U.  S.  Patterns 
I  f)7t  I -Iftll  M I ,  pu  III  i  -lied  ill  lie  vein  be  r  Itllitt  bv  Johnson  Research  \  s  s  o,  tales, 

Santa  Uarb.ira,  I’.ilihirul.i.  The  summary  figure  of  that  study  is  included 
as  Figure  D-H.  That  I  igure  provides  a  frame  ol  reference  for  tinders  1  and  - 
lilg  the  it  1  I  f  1*1*1*11 1  paths  willed  political  relationships  might  follow  I  rum 
tt)7l>  through  l  lie  vear  ItIMo.  Not  oiilv  are  the  kinds  of  a  1  t  emu  I  t  Vos  that 
might  l»*  achieved  In  I  lie  year  ItlHo  indicated  but  the  unt'i*  i*t  a  t  r.  I  t  es  asso- 
i  tail'd  with  predicting  the  actual  evolution  on*  modi*  explicitly  clear  by  ttticli 
a  »*oil  leal  chart. 
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Figure  D-l 

ALTERNATIVE  WORLD  ENVIRONMENT  *1. 
"Attack  in  progress  or  imminent" 


In  the  homogeneous  configuration  the 
real  or  imagined  threat  perceived  by 
Peking  from  the  five  world  facets  is 
that  of  attack  upon  China,  or  her 
ruling  elite 


Guerilla  attack 
Conventional  attack 
Nuclear  attack 
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Figure  D  -3 

ALTERNATIVE  WORLD  ENVIRONMENT  0  Ill, 

"Latent  Containment  or  Attack" 

In  the  homogeneous  configuration  the 
real  or  imagined  situation  perceived 
by  Peking  is  one  in  which  all  five 
world  facets  possess  a  full  range 
of  nuclear,  conventional,  and 

guerilla  forces,  but  Peking  sees  no  - -  Guerilla  forces 

threat . 
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Figure  D-| 

ALTERNATIVE  WORLD  ENVIRONMENT  *  IV. 
"Cooperat ion" 


In  the  hetrogeneous  configuration  the 
Chinese  have  worked  out  a  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  with  one  of 

the  world  facets.  , 

Cooperative  behavior 
under  Chinese  hegemony 
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Figure  D -5 

ALTERNATIVE  WORLD  ENVIRONMENT  *  V. 

"Expans  ion  " 


In  the  hetrogeneous  configuration  the 
Chinese  have  adopted  guerilla,  con¬ 
ventional,  and  nuclear  force  in  attacks 
upon  one  of  the  live  world  facets. 
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II  ASSESSMENT  OK  THE  COMPONENTS  OF 
ALTERNATIVE  WORLDS 


o 


A  .  The  American  Component 

There  .ire  .i  nuiiiher  of  situation-  involving  ,<n  intiTl  .nt'  between  the 
Chinese  .mil  the  United  St.ites  where  CNA  use  in  1  $4 ii t  look  attractive  to  the 
1 1* fmef  n.itloii.  Sever. il  are  highly  "CNA  prone.'’ 

T.ie  most  CNA  prone"  situation  sou  1<I  tie  one  in  which  tin*  current 
lira  -|n>l  1  Iv  Nison  Doctrine"  is  icpsied  li\  the  Pnile.l  States  .mil  ill  its 
p  1  .111'  Is  ulop  t  e  I  some  V.i  I*  1  a  II  t  o  t  a  roll  tint.  it  I'.it  i%l  .  Thlls  tin*  I'll  1  t  I'll 
Slati's,  alone  or  in  concert  with  other  nations,  tioultl  ilirectlv  t  lire. 1  ten 
tile  integrity  i>t  China,  or  01  the  rullim  I'llles  within  Chinese  soeii'tv. 
lie  pend  l  a..  upon  till'  peri  ept  loll  In  I'et.iim  ot  tin*  nearness  to  attack,  CNA 
colt  l  I  t-e  either  a  iilith  priori  tv  Strategy,  or  in  tact  an  employed  action. 

Sill'll  I'.S.  act  lints  .IS  invasion  ot  China,  aerial  attacks  U|Hill  Ctllila,  massing 
of  troops  1  imiieil  lately  iiiltsl'lr  Chinese  territory,  mi  t  t  1 1 1  1  ujJ  Nationalist 
Chinese  t.»r  an  invasion,  or  nivinn  sulist.iuti.il  assist. nn  e  to  Dissident 
elements  within  China,  would  probably  '.ill'll  the  tHiundai'i  eon  I  1  t  ions  toi¬ 
lin'  filin'  a-  In  I  lii'inlrii,  or  Use  CN  V 

.■Uni  t  lie  r  s  1 1 11. 1 !  1 011  111  w  11 1 1  ti  t  lie  Chinese  mi  ph  t  \  1  ■  -  w  t*\  1  as  Is  •  1  in.  Him  HU  ft  I  1  \ 

.1  I  I  r.u  I  lye,  would  In-  one  in  wlilili  tin-  dome  - I  n  Ainei  trail  tuniliill  were  indited  ill 
IN'ktih;  to  !»•  s||;;m,-,|  nr  tii.il  tin  I'.s.  »  is  m  ,  t<  iniiii  l  condition  Such 
perception  could  either  In'  ivl  III  I  III'  o  I  tile  .1  Ml.  I  'llllit  ion,  HI  a  ills- 
percept  n»n,  it  would  not  mallei'  repn-dini;  Chini'se  u  e  id  CNA.  The  point 
ol  CN  V  me  111  (Ills  situation  would  tie  to  pu~li  the  n  vo  |u  I  ton  ovi'f  t  tie 
brink  to  si, ,  cess.  render  assist  am  ••  to  hard  pressed  1  ei  1 11 1  1011.1  r  1  es  ,  or 
ireite  p  in  -.id  ton  fusion  m.l  s,>  assist  the  ii‘i"  1 11 1  l  on  .<  ry  mivi'iwnt  It 
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shmil  I  lx-  noli-  l  liriv  tiowevt  r,  that  the  Chinese  li.'Vc  indicated  they  will 
be  reluctant  to  jeopardize*  China  l>>  assist  revolutionary  move  men  l  s  in 
other  lands.  And  Kiven  the  nuclear  strength  ul  the  L\S.  the  Chinese  may 
eschew  CNA  to  help  the  revolution  out  of  fear  of  a  "last-ditch"  American 
res  [Xhlse  . 

A  Hi  in!  situation  in  which  CNA  mii;hl  lx*  con- 1  de  i  ed  In  the  Chinese 
•  ili.uiht  tile-  l!.S,  would  be  in  the  event  the  Nl\on  Doctrine"  continue' 

-did  tile  L'.S,  1«-  i\i's  Asia  plivs  u  a  1  lv ,  but  maintains  -up|iai't  oi  ,.ud  ail  in¬ 

terest  la,  allied  regimes.  In  such  a  situation  Chinese  e  spans  loll  1  -  m  could 
become  bonded  dean  with  opposition  by  American  allies.  Thus  the  Chinese 
ml^lil  need  to  sever  U.S.  support  for  those  nations  stopping  Chinese  thrusts 
chi  la  .it'd  CNA  tii  reals  mi^lu  lx*  useful  tar  trie  purpose.  Tin*  p,S,  misfit 
support  its  allies  a  l  t  li  livu-ler  of  faitic.il  nuclear  w  capons ,  or  with  the 
tlire.It  to  use  strategic  weapons  directly  an. mist  China,  lit  either  event 
CNA  nu^ht  lx:  a  yiouill  ofwe  lylt  l  .  llecuuse  ol  the  danger  of  massive  strikes 
In  tile  l.s,  ill  pi'iif  ei' t  lilt;  its  allies,  it  is  lonlllflil  II  the  Chinese  would 
elia  1  leiue-  I'.S.  supported  nations  until  they  have  built  sulistaiill.il  slocks 
at  regular  s|  I,.ili,);li'  nuclear  weapons,  to  which  CNA  would  oulv  lx-  all  ad  |UIU  t  . 

A  fourlli  category  ol  interlace  between  China  and  I  lie  Hulled  States 
*.  a  1  1  l  us  lor  oiip  ulei'.il  tail  ol  CNA  by  the  Chinese  would  lx-  il  the  United 
States  adopted  a  hal'd  line  eeiiIaliiM.nl  point.  Tills  would  involve  the 
s  t  illoniMe,  ol  ‘-uhst  pit  I  .  1 1  UUinlxTs  ol  U,S,  |  r.xips  .old  eorrel.it  ive  supixirt 
lories  ii|xiil  III.  Clinu  se  lurdcl's  to  prevenl  the  e  span- Ion  ol  either  Clilheae 
territorial  |»e. -ess  ions  ,  or  pn  1  1 1  1  <  a  1  -e«  oiiom  i  e  ml  liii  ik'e.  Should  the 
t.'li  Piesr  seek  to  break  out  ol  spell  containment  CN'A  mi^ht  prove  a  means  to 
deter  U.S.  straleyli  a  I  I  ack  s  ,  ani]  ,,1*  ,lso  ,,f  lid  Kill  lUlclcOI'S  On  t  he  battleground 
or  ol  r « -in.  IV  l  il*;  U.S.  forces,  on  pain  ol  CNA  use.  A*;  a  in,  Iwcausc  of  the 
m.ipn  1  1  u. le  ol  L'.S,  nui'li*. ir  let  d  l.ilnrv  rexpoiixe  It  is  not  1  1  ke  1 V  the 
Ch  men*  will  chill  eti,.e  U..S,  Hard-line  *  on  t  a  i  nim*n  1  poll.  v  unless  they  have 
'list  tin  l  1  I  i  on  s  i  de  r  *  hi  •*  regular  xtrale,  lc  Ioi.es,  to  which  CNA  would  unlv 
lx*  an  add  l  t  loti 
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A  f  l  I  111  si  tu.it  loll  lit  sltich  CNA  mitt  lit  bo  used  sould  involu'  complete 
American  *  l  tiidras  .1 L  from  Asia,  sith  no  1  latter  nut  ties  of  .my  sort,  lit 
this  sttu.it  lou  the  Chinese  inl^ht  seek  to  exp. mil  outsort!  rapidly  and  sould 
'cover"  the  possibility  the  U.S.  sould  suddenly  rea.---.ert  itself  into 
Asia  by  rely  mu  upon  CNA  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  l'.  S.  action.  llosever, 
attain,  because  of  the  mi^tit  of  U.S.  retaliatory  poser  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Chinese  sill  entertain  confrontations  sith  tin-  U.S.  that  they 
initiate  unless  they  have  developed  stronK  regular  str.di'itic  forees. 

Several  Van..’  le>  must  b«-  noted  as  they  pertain  U>  ally  use  by  China 
of  CNA  apaiiisl  the  U.  S,  : 

(a)  IS  reluct  lou  td  nut  leal'  forces  Via  Clie  SA1.T  talks  route  sould 
p  l.Ki'  t  tie  US  (  isstnuiii^  con  t  1  oiled  Chun's.-  miet-.ir  prod  ue  l  ton)  nearer 
Chute-. e  mic  leal  levels,  and  hence  make  .1  confrontation  li  r  deal'll  sought 

a 

Chinese  »,oals  more  ltkelv. 

(b)  US  deplovm-'iil  ol  ABM  sill  heighten  the  attractiveness  ol  CNA 
to  Hie  extent  that  the  Chinese  seek  or  tear  a  confrontation  s 1 t h  the 
U.S.,  ml  to  tin'  extent  ttiat  ABM  blocks  delivery  of  nuclear  itt.n’k  upon 
ih>-  U.S. 

(1)  As  Cllinese  regular  unci--  1  |«>ser  cross,  .ml  is  m-t  Celiiltered 
bi  American  -li- 1  i-iis  1  y,.  .11  lions,  C.N  \  b--i  omes  l-s-.  -tti  .u-live  Isu  .nisi-  of  Us 
I  title  I'ei)  I  ill*-. id  V  illtuc1"-  (  llll  1  ••  -  s  I  .1 1  .!  1  \  1  ic  no  Is  -I-"  I  red  )  . 
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8 .  The  Soviet  Component 

Kmir  genera  1  i  jli^oru-.  of  rol.it  lonships  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  p  resent  possibilities  for  CNA  Use  by  Peking.  The  first  would  in¬ 
volve  .1  Soviet  Union  which  is  heavily  involved  in  .1  eon  1  rout nt  1011  with 
the  U.S.,  the  S.U.  could  be  e 1 1 her  hostile  toward  China  or  par¬ 

ticipating;  In  improved  relations  with  China.  In  either  event  use  of  CNA 
mtljht  trigger  all  exchange  between  the  two  superpowers  with  China  becoming 
the  beneficiary  of  such  a  war  A  variant  would  lie  war  bo'woen  the  U.S. 

«nd  tin*  S.U.  with  China  te  iiik  IN  A  threat  ta  forestall  ,mv  secondary  attacks 
IH1011  China  bv  the  U.S.  (or  lor  that  matter  by  the  S.l'.). 

V  second  tvpe  ol  re  1  a t  t nils ti  1  p  possibly  producing  CNA  Use  would  be 
one  in  which  the  re l a t 1  on - n 1 p-  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  tin*  Un 1 1 ed 
S  t  a  I  e.s  are  improving.  CN  1  might  tie  used  111  tin*  hopes  ol  provoking  dis¬ 
trust  on  tlie  part  01  the  two  supcr|n>«ei's  who  would  suspect  each  other  of 
the  detonation  if  the  Chinese  were  sufficiently  clever  about  it. 

A  third  type  of  CNA  use,  and  tin*  one  which  is  most  "CNA  prone**  in 
the  category  ol  Ch  l  neso  -SU  relationships,  is  wln-n  tin*  SU  anil  US  are  making 
common  cause  against  China.  At  that  time,  when  the  Chinese  see  their 
nation  or  tlietr  elite  structure  endangered  bv  such  St1  -US  cooper  a  t  loll  tin* 

Use  ol  1 NA  against  either  or  Imth  Superpowers ,  or  Its  t tl Tea t cued  use, 
becomes  ipille  likely. 

A  fourth  type  ol  CNA  us.-  b>  tin-  Chinese,  in  terms  of  the  Soviet  cor- 
iwiiient,  »un  M  Ik*  in  tin*  situation  where  I  lie  internal  dt*  vt*  lopmert  t  s  in  tin* 
Soviet  Union  lei  Peking  to  lielleve  that  revolution  was  imminent .  Under 
these  conditions  the  Chinese  leader-  might  Use  CNA  in  till*  Soviet  Union  to 
assist  dissident  elements,  spark  revolution  by  imbuing  ,.mfu«ten  and  lack 
of  faith  In  tin*  government,  and  might  seek  to  prevent  U.S.  Interveiit  *011 
ill  behalf  of  the  Soviets  by  using  tlie  CNA  threat  as  1  deterrent 
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C .  The  A»f  n/Af  rlcan/  Latin  American  Component 

T'k'o  general  types  of  situations  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
could  provide  the  incentive  to  the  Chinese  to  use  CNA.  Although  neither 
arc  particularly  likely  to  result  in  actual  CNA  use,  the  one  most  likely 
would  be  the  following:  social  progress  is  stalled,  frustrations  build 
up,  and  tin1  Chinese  version  of  modern  1 /at  ion  Is  much  in  demand;  the 
Chinese  supplv  assistance  in  return  for  the  exercise  ot  subs t an 1 1 a  1  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  air  Ills  of  the  recipient  nations.  In  such  c  1  rciltns  t  ances 
intervention  by  the  United  .Statics,  either  acting  singly  or  in  concert 
with  others,  could  cause  the  Chinese  to  seek  to  deter  such  meddling  with 
their  '  revolution  by  threatening  or  using  CNA.  Tills  kind  o(  CNA  use 
runs  counter  to  expressed  Chinese  statements  on  the  kind  of  relationship 
whlcii  revolutionary  groups  should  e\|iect  from  Peking,  That  expectation 
may  include  arms  and  other  forms  of  supplies,  tactical  and  strategic  doc¬ 
trine,  bill  in  the  I  lna  1  analysis  Chinese  t  coops  will  not  be  sent  and  the 
revolutionaries  must  win  »ltli  their  own  people  (a  kind  •  > I  precurser  to 
Ilf  "Nixon  Hoc  t  r  me") .  l!  llic  Chinese  stick  to  thi.  relationship  then 
it  is  unllkeli  they  will  risk  micle.r  encounters  with  tin-  United  States 
in  older  to  save  a  revolut  Ion  m  auolher  land.  It  should  l>e  noted  how  - 
ever  th  it  as  Chinese  regular  inn  l>’ii  Imves  grow  sue  might,  from  a  nearing 
parity  position,  suggest  "  to  the  I'.S.  that  the  latter  ought  to  'In  clear 
of  i n I  erven t ion  in  guerrilla  revolutions.  Trends  tn  the  l',S,  suggest 
America  m  o  go  Im>\  odd  the  Nixon  Doctrine  in  es, hewing  l  n  vet  1  veme  n  t  111 
sinii  s  i  |  hi  t  I  mis  rega  rd  l  e-is  of  tin'  .iii|iii.)t  Ion  of  Chinese  nuclear  forces. 

The  opposite  situation.  e .  .  one  in  which  the  lei  clop  UK  lands  ah' 
making  the  s  i  ml  so<  i  a  I  iriyrr  i  wfiieh  prei  lu.les  turning  to  Maoist  »<>- 

III  I  Ion  s  ,  .  oil  l  d  i'l  I  I’l  S' . .  I  III  e||  I  |  VO  |  to  CNA  II  S  e  .  The  most  l  l  go  1  V  i  ,111*  t  11 
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this  not -very-likely  category  of  wonts,  is  that  the  Chinese  would  st>uk 
to  disrupt  growing  rein  tionships  between  the  developing  lands  and  the 
Uni  tod  Status  by  detonating  a  CNA  weapon.  Or,  the  Chtnusu  could  consider 
warning  tliu  Umtud  States  to  reduce  its  ties  with  the  developing  nations 
bv  threatening  CNA  use.  Again,  as  is  so  olten  the  case  in  our  analysis, 
it  does  not  seem  likely  the  Chinese  would  risk  nuclear  con  1'  ron  t  al  ion  with 
the  United  States  for  such  goals  as  those  mentioned  above. 

A  variant  on  the  theme  expressed  m  the  preceding  sentence  would  tie 
the  a  uni  lgamat  ion  of  the  developing  nations  into  an  alit  i -Chinese  alliance 
led  by  t he  Unite!  States.  Should  such  a  grouping  appear  to  have  as  its 
purpose  the  destruction  of  China,  or  of  the  elite  within  China,  CNA  use 
would  lie.  ome  >|uite  possible,  Ttie  point  would  tie  to  erode  the  ant  1  -Ch  muse 
alliance  bv  threatening  the  United  States  to  force  America  to  cease  its 
al li. nice-prompt  Ulg  act 1V1»  les. 

.Another  Variant  on  the  same  theme  wotilo  lie  where  the  Asian  neighbors 
of  China,  )iossibly  w  1 1  it  some  other  developing  lands  touting  in,  would 
present  cons  t  ra  mts  upon  Chinese  expaus  tom -m.  Keen  tl  the  United  States 
were  a  p.il'l  ol  such  all  alliance,  not  an  instigator  ol  it,  t  ho  use  of  CNA 
against  America  would  not  seem  pa r I  1  ell l .1  r ly  high  because  the  more  Immediate 
roadblock-  to  Chinese  expansion  would  bo  her  neighliors.  If  the  Asian 
neighbors  ol  China,  largely  on  tnojr  own,  seek  lo  prevent  Chinese  expan¬ 
sionism,  CNA  Use  against  the  U.S.  is  not  a  high  priority  tor  tile  Chi  lie  SO. 
They  would  nee  I  to  save  whatever  tone  tllov  had  acquired  for  some  tough 
customers  such  is  the  Soviet  Union,  and  possibly  a  Japan  armol  with  nuclear 
weapons,  and  an  India  similarly  equipped. 
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D  .  The  European  Component 

Several  possible  developments  in  Europe  might  prove  tempting  to 
Chinese  exploitation  using  CNA.  The  first  of  these  would  be  a  situation 
in  Miuen  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  are  in  European  serious  confrontation, 
and  neither  superpower  had  the  ambition  or  power  to  become  very  deeply 
involved  in  another  part  of  the  world.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
Chinese  could  feel  that  their  encroachment  upon  United  States  controlled, 
or  allied,  areas  could  be  safeguarded  if  a  CNA  capability  existed.  CNA 
Use  in  tlie  context  ol  American  amt  Soviet  eon  I  rout  at  loti  would  tie  less 
likely  should  the  U.S,  doom  it  important  to  meet  treaty  commitment*  be¬ 
yond  Europe  tu  spite  of  being  beavilv  engaged  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Ill 
till'  case  the  Chinese  run  a  much  higher  risk  ol  nuclear  coiifrnllt.it  ion 
with  the  t'.S.  than  il  the  Americans  were  largely  viewing  the  world  as 
unimportant  save  I  or  their  primary  struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  much  different  form  ol  development  winch  could  elevate  CNA  use  to 
an  acceptable  option  lor  tin1  Chinese  ".ould  involve  rapprochement  between 
the  United  States  and  tile  Soviet  Union,  and,  one  su -peels,  also  111  that 
context,  th«’  Lessening  ol  tension  between  K  st  .uid  tost  Europe.  Should 
the  Chinese  view  such  lessening  ol  hostility  lie  tween  the  two  superpowers 
as  li  ig  It  I  v  dangerous  then  CNA  might  l»e  u-ed  to  induce  .,  breakdown  ol  in¬ 
creasingly  good  relations  lietweeii  |  lie  United  State-  and  t  lie  Soviet  Union. 

A  variant  ol  this  silu.it  ion  would  Is-  i  new  "Omgre-s  of  Vienna "  (possible 
S.U  T)  win'it*  in  tin'  tupf  rpo»i*  rs  ft  rut  tliclr  Kuioj>c*n  nil  test  decide  thit  China 
w  i-  .1  tin**  it  to  world  |hmh‘  .ml  -t.itulitv  In  th«  l.ui*  of  such  hostility, 
p.i  i*  t  1 1  u  1  » i  1  \  it  I  hi*  \  «*r  h.t  1  i  /  1 1  ion  m  it  i  np  l  i  m«*n  t  • 1 1 1  \  n  ti*rm<  of  military 
oiitiiiiit  politic.il  u  t  ion,  tin*  Chinos*-  miicht  «*«*oK  to  fop'**  tall  hostile 
.irt  Iiiii  In  p-sut  I  mi;  to  ,i  thri'il  lo  ro^pond  with  l>iA. 
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A  third  Kcueral  Kind  ol  dove  lopmciil  Hindi  ral^nl  lo.nl  to  t  ho  Use  ol 
CNA  by  tho  Chinese  would  bo  the  i;r<<»Ui  of  a  Europe  such  a-,  tu  challenge 
the  United  State*'  and  possibly  tin-  Soviet  Union.  In  tlleie  e  I  nun' I  .HH  I  1 
the  United  States  ml^lit  be  so  preoccupied  with  eompet  1 1  ion  from  .1  stroll*. 
anm*essive,  united  Europe  that  she  »,is  lorce.j  to  neglect  other  areas. 

In  such  a  situation  tile  Chinese  miidit  feel  they  could  benelit  from  the 
American  involvement  111  a  serious  eoiifrout.it  ion  »itn  t  lie  111  l' ope  alls  by 
extend  Hi},  their  lnl  liit'iieo  under  cover  ol  CNA  tnrc.it.  Their  hope  tiould 
be  tual  the  Vmerlcans  would  be  so  involved  w  1  t  li  the  Europeans  as  to  be 
nil's  1  1 1  1  a},  to  risk  CNA  in  order  to  preserve  some  secondary  area  I  rum  t  a  1 1  - 
Hr,  under  Chinese  domination.  As  111  the  first  paragraph  Chines.-  CNA  use 
dliri'l,  ('.a.  dll! lenities  mill  a  united  Europe  would  be  much  less  it  It 
appeared  tile  Americans  would  continue  to  meet  treaty  commi t men t s  in  spite 
Ot  her  troubles  across  me  Atlantic. 
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E .  Th>  Middle  Eut  Component 

There  is  one  basic  configuration  of  Middle  East  relationships,  and 
several  variations  thereto,  which  would  possibly  be  inviting  to  the 
Chinese  in  terms  of  attempting  to  extend  their  influence,  or  even  hege¬ 
mony,  to  that  area  of  the  globe.  This  would  be  when  the  Arab  relationship 
to  Israel  (for  whatever  reasons)  is  such  that  the  Arabs  would  request 
assistance  from  China  running  from  civilian  nid  to  military  equipment, 
advisers,  and  ultimately,  regular  Chinese  military  forces.  A  similar 
situation  would  be  one  in  which  the  .Arabs  did  not  initiate  a  request  for 
aid.  but  instead  were  receptive  to  a  Chinese  initiated  offer  or  help. 
Should  the  U. S.  oppose  such  Chinese  assistance,  either  alone,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  with  other  nations,  the  Chinese  might  have 
occasion  to  resort  to  CNA  as  a  means  to  pursue  their  penetration  of  the 
Middle  East,  while  deterring  American  intervention.  While  CNA  could  be 
considered  in  such  circumstances  it  must  be  noted  that  the  risk  of  n  nu¬ 
clear  confrontation  with  the  United  States,  over  such  a  minimal  matter  to 
the  Chinese  as  extension  of  influence  5,000  miles  to  the  west  makes  CNA 
appear  unlikely. 

Developments  in  the  Middle  East  could  involve  use  of  a  Chinese  CNA 
in  a  somewhat  different  form.  Should  the  Arabs  wish  to  forestall  U.S. 
intervention  in  behalf  of  Israel  they  could  conceivably  obtain  CNA  weapons 
from  the  Chinese  to  use  as  a  deterrent  to  U.S,  action.  The  price  charged 
by  the  Cli i nose  for  supplying  such  weapons  would  probably  involve  some 
sort  of  concessions  to  Chinese  expansionism.  The  probability  of  the 
Chinese  supplying  CNA  weapons  for  Arab  use  probably  depends  heavily  upon 
the  Chinese  belief  that  the  Arab  s  could  threaten  to  use,  or  actually  use, 
the  weapons  without  the  U.S.  determining  their  source. 
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III  OBSERVATION  ON  CNA  PRONK  WORLD  POWER  ALIGNMENTS 

Five  basic  configu  rat  ions ,  and  a  number  ol'  modifications  within  each, 
account  for  the  vast  majority  of  conceivable  situations  in  which  CNA  use 
by  the  Chinese  against  the  United  States  is  more,  rather  than  less,  likely. 
Fortunately  from  the  point  of  view  of  American  strategic  planners  each 
general  category  of  CNA-prone  configuration  is  characterized  by  clearly 
observable  patterns  of  interactions  on  the  part  of  either  or  both  the 
Chinese  and  the  United  States,  or  in  some  instances  the  interoctions  be¬ 
tween  China,  America,  and  other  states  or  political  movements.  Therefore 
U. S.  strategic  planners  can  bo  generally  aware  of  the  movement  in  world 
trends  toward  or  away  from  CNA-prone  relationships,  and  can,  being  so 
warned,  either  reverse  U. S.  actions  so  that  movement  is  away  from  CNA- 
prone  circumstances;  or,  alternatively,  tile  planners  can  eschew  reversing 
trends  toward  CNA  potential  use  points  and  can  instead  prepare  to  deter 
CNA  attack,  defelut  against  it  if  deterrence  fails,  or  initiate  an  asser¬ 
tive  disarming  strike  against  China, 

Vilii in  broad  trends  toward  or  away  from  CNA-prone  situations  can  be 
observed,  and  correlative  action  taken  by  the  U.S,  on  the  basis  of  such 
observations,  a  weakness  in  preparing  for  CNA  possibilities  must  be  men¬ 
tioned.  This  is  that  precise  prediction  of  the  likelihood  of  CNA  use  in 
terms  of  percentage  points  (i.o.,  there  is  a  92%  chance  of  CNA  use  in  a 
given  circumstance)  is  not  realistic. 
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A.  Protection  of  Chinese  Integrity  or  That  of  the  Ruling  Elite  from 
American  AsBault 

CNA  prone  situations  wherein  use  of  such  weapons  is  highest  would 
be  when  the  Chinese  believed  the  chances  are  high  that  the  U.S,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  seriously  harm  China,  destroy  Chinese  society,  or  remove  the 
ruling  elite  ,  or  when  American  action  directed  at  those  ends  had  begun. 

In  the  case  ol'  the  former,  Chinese  use  of  CNA  would  probably  be  in  terms 
of  threats  to  deter  the  reared  U.S,  action,  or  demonstration  attacks  to 
add  substance  to  their  threats  to  deter,  or  possibly  first  strike  dis¬ 
arming  attacks  to  degrade  U.S.  strategic  forces  prior  to  their  anticipated 
use  against  China.  Should  the  U.S.  move  against  China  in  terms  of  in¬ 
vasion,  support  of  a  Nationalist  Chinese  attack,  support  of  anti-regime 
groups  within  China,  or  assertive  disarmanent  attack  CNA  would  likely  be 
used  to  cripple  U.S.  strategic  forces,  communicate  China's  intention  to 
defend  herself  in  every  possible  way.  Should  U.S.  attacks,  or  U.S.  backed 
attacks  continue,  CNA  would  be  used  as  part  of  inter-war,  war-termination 
bargaining  efforts  to  obtain  the  best  resolution  of  the  situation  from 
Peking’s  viewpoint. 
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B.  Slno/ American  Confrontation  in  Asia  Resulting  from  Chinese  Expansion 

In  this  |{i'ner;il  type  of  situation  the  Chinese  coal  I  consider  CNA  as 
u  menus  to  compensate  for  n  deficiency  in  their  regular  nuclear  forces, 
or  to  augment  such  forces,  during  a  period  of  high  intensity  confronta¬ 
tion  with  the  U.S.  resulting  from  Chinese  efforts  to  move  outward  from 
their  exist  inn  borders  plus  American  efforts  to  block  such  expansionism. 

Two  possible  employment  strategies  for  CNA,  derivative  from  this  general 
type  of  situation  exist.  In  case  of  U.S.  efforts  to  halt  the  Chinese 
expansionism  at  the  point  of  aggression,  i.o.,  on  the  Asian  mainland, 

CNA  (or  CNA  plus  regular  strategic  forces)  could  be  used  to  threaten  un¬ 
acceptable  cost  to  American  Pacific  bases  and  CONUS  unless  the  U.S.  with¬ 
drew  its  opposition  to  Chinese  action.  CNA  could  beused  in  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  attack  to  lend  weight  to  the  Chinese  threat  in  these  circumstances. 

CNA  could  l»e  used  to  cripple  U.S.  strategic  forces  in  an  effort  to  deprive 
America  of  the  support  strategic  forces  could  give  to  U.S.  opposition  to 
Chinese  expansion  at  the  point  of  aggression.  Alternatively,  il  the  U.S, 
eschewed  land  war  in  .Asia  as  a  means  to  contain  Chinese  expansionism, 
but  resorted  to  threats  of  massive  retaliation  to  constrain  Chinese  action, 
CNA  could  he  used  as  a  counter  to  negate  the  U.S.  threats,  or  a  demon¬ 
stration  use  could  lie  made  to  drive  tin*  point  home  that  U.S.  massive 
retaliation  would  result  in  Chinese  retaliation.  In  this  circumstance 
CNA  might  be  used  to  cripple  U.S.  strategic  forces  and  so  degrade  American 
ability  to  resort  to  massive  retaliation. 

In  the  case  of  collective  containment  of  Chinese  aggrt  'sion,  by 
either  land  war  m  Asia  or  the  threat  of  mas.-, ive  retaliation,  CNA  use 
against  tin'  U.S.  would  be  related  to  the  extent  that  the  U.S.  was  the 
central  force  in  the  ant i -Chinese  alliance  structure.  If  by  removing 
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American  participation,  the  alliance  could  be  made  to  crumble  then  CNA 
utility  would  be  greatly  increased,  i!  the  U.S,  were  not  the  "kingpin" 
then  CNA  use  against  the  U.S,  would  bo  less  likely. 


O 
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C .  Aid  and  Abet  the  Objective  Conditions  of  Rtvolutlon  rot  the 
United  States 

A  number  of  events  could  coalesce  to  suggest  to  Peking  that  (1), 
the "peasants  and  workers" in  the  U.S.  are  in  full-blown  revolution  and 
that  (2)  tin'  "countryside"  (l.e.,  Asia.,  Latin  America,  Africa)  is  in  a 
pro-Chinese  peasant  revolution.  Given  tills  perception  by  the  Chinese, 
Peking  could  feel  that  exploitive  capitalism  in  general,  in  the  U.S.  in 
particular  were  m  a  terminal  *  condition.  CNA  use  could  then  be  viewed 
as  a  means  lo  push  capitalism  over  the  brink  into  the  ashcan  of  history. 
It  should  be  noted  that  CNA  use  in  the  above  described  circumstances  is 
ml 1 1 gated  against  by  several  factors.  It  runs  counter  to  Maoist  doctrine 
which  holds  that  while  China  supports  guerilla  wars,  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis  the  revolution  must  be  borne  on  the  backs  or  the  indigenous  peoples. 
Further,  it  history  had  progressed  to  the  point  of  capitalism  being  ter¬ 
minal,  then  one  might  expeei  capitalism  to  reach  its  demise  unaided,  On 
the  other  side,  however,  one  could  argue  if  he  were  Chinese  that  CNA  in 
a  terminal  situation  would  be  useful  to  eviscerate  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
forces  wiiiiit  might  be  employed  against  i  he  source  of  peasant  revolution 
in  a  spasm  reaction  during  America's  death  throes. 
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U  •  C££££j'_t^c_Oji£ortunitiea 

Two  typos  of  catalytic  situations  may  evolve.  lit  a  condition  where 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are  involved  in  high  intensity 
confrontation  (possibly  in  Europe)  (Middle  East)  CNA  might  be  considered 
for  use  as  the  spark  to  ignite  thermonuclear  coni'  Inanition  between  the 
two  super -powers .  The  objective  would  be  for  the  US/SU  to  reduce  them¬ 
selves  below  the  then  existing  power  of  China.  In  this  type  of  situation 
the  use  of  clandestine  weapons  would  seem  enhanced  if  china  also  possessed 
some  regular  strategic  nuclear  forces.  This  would  bo  desirable  from 
Peking's  point  of  view  for  such  forces  would  help  guarantee  that  China 
would  not  be  struck  as  part  of  the  general  superpower  exchanges,  at  least 
uol  purposefully.  Possession  of  such  regular  strategic  forces  would  also 
mean  that  in  some  sense  China  "would  inherit  the  earth"  in  the  aftermath 
ol  massive  US/SU  thermonuclear  strikes, 

A  converse  situation  which  could  be  CNA  prone  would  be  one  in  which 
cooperation  between  the  SU  and  US  is  developing  along  lines  which  are,  or 
appear  to  the  Chinese  to  be,  ant i -Chinese  in  tone  and  direction.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  CNA  catalytic  use  in  this  kind  of  eireumslanee  would  be  to  create 
sufficient  distrust  in  t  lie  evolving  relationships  that  they  fail. 
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E .  Pr»»Tv»tlon  of  Non-contlguou*  Insurgent  Movement*  from  U.S. 

Attack 

In  circumstances  wherein  peasant  insurgent  movements  which  seem  to 
bo  developing  successfully  are  endangered  by  direct  or  indirect  L'.  S. 
action,  CNA  In  various  modes  might  be  threatened  or  demonstrated  to 
force  cessation  of  U.S.  activity.  However,  In  view  of  Maoist  doctrine 
regarding  revolutionary  help  to  be  expected  from  Peking,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  the  Chinese  would  endanger  their  revolution  to  assist  another 
one.  particularly  if  the  one  needing  assistance  is  far  removed  from  the 
borders  of  Chinn. 

Four  Overlays:  SALT  and  ABM,  Chinese  Acquisition  of  Strategic 
Forces,  and  Nuclear  Proliferation  in  Asia. 

1-  Each  of  the  general  situation  configurations  analyzed  above  as 
being  CNA-prone,  would  be  sensitive  to  SALT  imposed  limits  upon  U.S, 
strategic  forces.  The  sensitivity  would  vary  in  terms  of  the  dimensions 
ol  the  limitations.  Hut  the  sensitivity  would  be  a  constant  l'uctor  in 
the  sense  that  U.  S.  forces  available  tor  utilization  ugninst  Chino 
would  be  reduced  (including  both  offensive  and  defensive  forces).  The 
exception  would  be  SALT-induced  accommodation  with  the  SU  of  un  anti- 
Chinese  character  wherein  decreased  forces  would  result,  but  they  could 
all  be  retargeted  ugninst  China.  Tills  would  be  u  form  o!  the  cooperative 
situation  discussed  in  D.  above, 

S.  Each  of  the  general  situations  analyzed  above  would  be  sensitive 
to  U.S.  ABM  deployment  in  several  ways.  The  grenter  the  deployment  of 
U.S.  ABM  I  he  less  dependable  would  be  Chinese  regular  strategic  forces 
comprised  of  missiles,  hence  the  requirement  to  augment  such  forces  with 
CNA  capability.  Secondarily,  the  greater  the  deployment  oi  U.S.  ABM  the 
greater  1  lie  temptation  to  use  CNA  in  o  first  strike  mode  to  cripple  ABM 

‘j 

C“  and  that  ol  U.S,  offensive  systems  protected  by  ABM,  should  Chino  eon- 
template  action  to  which  U.S,  strategic  weapons  use  might  be  a  response, 
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3,  CMA  Is  sensitive  to  the  growth  of  Chinese  regular  atrataglc 
waapoaa  la  the  aeaae  that  a  weak  force  would  need  to  be  augmented  by 

CMA,  and  a  moderate  force  much  leaa  ao.  Converaely,  If  China  poaaoaaed 
a  eoderatc  atrateglc  force  ahe  alght  feel  freer  in  using  CXA,  or  at 
least  in  placing  CMA  about,  for  discovery  would  be  less  likely  to  lead 
to  punitive  strikes  due  to  the  presence  of  Chinese  regular  retaliatory 
forces . 

4.  The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  about  the  borders  of 
China,  l.e.,  in  India  and  Japan,  possibly  later  in  Australia  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  the  effect  of  forever  stilling  real  aspirations  of  Chinese 

hegemony  beyond  the  unimportant  states  and  aeni-atstea  of  Southeast  Asia 
In  this  sense  CNA  use  will  be  sensitive  to  such  proliferation  because 
most  of  the  clrcianstances  generating  CNA  requirements  will  then  be 
removed . 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  fourfold:  First,  in  light  of 
the  preceding  discussion  of  the  sources  of  Communist  China's  con¬ 
temporary  world  outlook  and  of  China's  role  in  such  a  world,  to  ex¬ 
tract  Communist  China's  national  objectives;  to  discuss  the  various 
types  of  leadership  groups  that  could  likely  succeed  Mao  Tse-tung; 
third,  to  explore  the  question  of  whether  the  realization  of  China's 
national  objectives  would  be  affected  (if  at  all)  by  each  of  the 
various  types  of  leadership  groups  under  consideration;  finally  to 
note  the  sensitivity  (if  any)  of  a  CNA  to  each  of  the  various  leader¬ 
ship  types  which  are  posited  as  likely  to  succeed  Mao  Tse-tung. 
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I  CHINESE  NATIONAL  OBJECTIVES  AND  ALTERNATIVE  PATTERNS  OF  LEADERSHIP 
A .  Basic  Aggumptlcna 

The  discussion  of  the  Chinese  national  objectives  and  the  alter¬ 
native  patterns  of  leadership  is  predicated  on  the  following  assump- 
t Ions : 

1.  China  will  remain  a  Communist  state,  and  its  future  leaders, 
irrespective  of  their  type  and  nature,  will  unquestionably  remain  de¬ 
dicated  Communists.  In  this  respect,  Communist  China's  contemporary 
world  outlook  will  not  be  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  Communist 
Chinese  leadership.  As  it  will  soon  be  noted,  the  five  types  of 
Chinese  leadership  groups  under  consideration  here  differ  not  so 
much  in  terms  of  the  priority  each  group  attaches  to  each  of  China's 
several  national  objectives  as  in  terms  of  how  and  how  soon  (or  the 
strategies  through  which)  these  objectives  should  be  realized; 

2.  Communist  China  will  remain  unified; 

3.  China  will  remain  self-reliant  regardless  of  the  type  and 
nature  of  the  leadership  thut  succeeds  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  principle  of 
self-reliance  doesn't  exclude  Chinese  collaboration  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Japan,  for  example;  rather,  what  It  means  is  that 
Communist  China  will  continue  to  rely  mainly  on  its  own  self,  i.e., 
resources,  manpower  and  brains,  for  the  realization  of  its  national 
objectives,  both  domestic  and  foreign; 

4.  Barring  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  or  American  violation  of 
Chinese  sovereignty  and  political  and  territorial  integrity,  domestic 
and  not  international  affairs  will  continue  to  preoccupy  future 
Communist  Chinese  leaders.  As  to  international  affairs,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  the  bulk  of  Chinese  attention  and  energy  will  be  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  Stno-American  relations. 
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B .  Communist  China ’a  National  Objectives1 

1.  Domestic 

a.  Economic  development,  industrialization,  modernization; 

b.  Maintenance  of  communist  rule  in  China; 

c.  Integration  (or  assimilation)  of  the  various  non-Chinese 
nationalities  into  Chinese  society; 

d.  Imposition  of  a  common  social  Ideology  on  the  Chinese 
population  which  would  involve  not  only  the  restructuring 
of  society,  but  also  the  substitution  of  the  traditional 
and/or  heretic  social  values  with  Maoism. 

2 ,  Foreign 

a.  To  achieve  world  recognition  as  a  great  power; 

b.  To  preserve  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  and  political 
Integrity  of  China; 

2 

c.  To  establish  Communist  Chinese  hegemony  in  Asia; 


For  a  discussion  of  China's  national  objectives,  see,  Harold 
Hinton.  Communist  China  in  World  Politics  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Oo . ,  1966),  pp.  3-22,  and  107-121;  "Devere  E.  Pentony ,  China,  the 
Emerging  Rod  Giant  (San  Francisco:  Chandler  Publishing  Co.,  1962), 
Section  II;  A.  Douk  Barnett,  op .  c  i  t. . ,  Chapter  1,  and  pp .  13,  15,  21, 

23,  33,  65-66,  and  77-80;  Vldyu  Prakush  Dut t ,  China  and  the  World, 

(New  York:  Pracger,  196-1),  pp ,  29-33,  36-3H,  43,  48-50,  62-64,  71-73, 
85-87,  191-194;  Morton  il.  Holporln,  China  and  the  Bomb  (New  York: 

Praeger , 1966)  ,  pp .  8-13;  and  the  various  expert  testimonies  in  U.S. 
Congress,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  "U  .S .  Policy  with 
Respect  to  Mainland  China,"  March  8,  1C,  16,  18,  21,  28,  30,  1966 

2 

“Currently,  the  U.S.  remains  the  main  obstacle  to  the  realization 
of  this  Chinese  objective  (the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan  are  potential 
obstacles).  China  will  have  to  remove  the  American  military,  political 
and  economic  presence  from  Asia  (beginning  with  the  Far  East  and  South¬ 
east  Asia)  before  extending  its  own  hegemony.  While  removing  the  U.S. 
presence,  China  will  see  to  it  that  the  political,  military  and  economic 
vacuum  created  by  the  U.S.  withdrawal  is  filled  by  China  and  not  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Japan.  The  removal  of  the  American  presence  from  Asia 
(particularly  from  the  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia)  involves  not  only, 
the  weakening  of  the  American  will  and  capacity  to  remain  in  Asia  for 
the  purposes  of  containing  China  (or  resisting  direct  or  indirect  ex¬ 
tension  of  Chinese  hegemony),  but  also  the  weakening  of  the  will  of 
the  indigenous  U.S.  allies  to  continue  hosting  the  ll.S.  (militarily, 
politically,  und  economically)  and  tlie  weakening  of  the  will  and  cap¬ 
acity  of  these  nations  to  resist  Chinese  influence  Bnd  hogemony . 
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d.  To  become  accepted  aa  the  leader  of  the  world  Communist 
movement ; 

e.  To  spread  Communism; 

f.  To  Incorporate  all  those  territories  claimed  as  Chinese 
into  the  Communist  Chinese  society  -  particularly  the 
island  of  Taiwan, 

Of  course,  these  national  objectives  cannot  be  accomplished  over¬ 
night,  and  some  of  these  objectives  may  never  be  realized.  Further¬ 
more,  while  the  accomplishment  of  some  of  these  objectives,  e.g., 
objective  d4,  would  not  require  any  enormous  amounts  of  manpower,  or 
capital,  the  realization  of  some  of  the  other  objectives  may  be 
costly;  for  example,  objective  b, has  already  cost  the  Chinese  approx¬ 
imately  three  billion  dollars  and  the  invaluable  services  of  a  team  of 
highly  skilled  men  in  terms  of  nuclear  development. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  national  objectives  are  complementary;  the 
realization  of  one  (or  more)  of  the  Chinese  objectives  may  speed  up 
the  realization  of  one  (or  more)  of  the  other  objectives.  For  example, 
the  establishment  of  Chinese  hegemony  in  Asia  will  necessarily  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  spread  of  communism  and  to  the  recognition  of  China  as  a 
great  world  power. 

However,  other  objectives  ore  in  conflict.  One  set  of  conflicting 
objectives  is  the  reclamation  of  alienated  Chinese  territory  vs.  the 
preservation  of  Chinese  sovereignty  and  territorial  and  political 
integrity.  Another  conflict  involves  the  imposition  of  a  common  ide¬ 
ology  on  the  one  hand,  and  economic  development,  modernization,  indus¬ 
trialization  and  political  and  administrative  centralization  on  the 
other. 

A  great  portion  of  the  conflict  between  the  imposition  of  a 
common  ideology  vs.  economic  development,  modernization,  industrial¬ 
ization  and  centralization  is  due  to  the  rate,  magnitude  and  Intensity 
of  the  process  of  proletar ianlzing  (e.g.,  the  Great  Leap  Forward),  and 
to  the  Chinese  leaderships  ' s  (i.e.,  Mao  Tse-tung's)  insistence  on  and 
the  demand  of  Impeccable  ideological  purity  from  the  Chinese  people, 
institutions  and  socioty  aa  a  whole,  e.g.,  the  Great  Proletarian 
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Cultural  Revolution  (GPCR)  .  For  example,  an  inevitable  by-product  of 
economic  development  and  Industrialization  is  the  swelling  of  the  ranks 
of  bureaucrats  and  technocrats  who  tend  to  become  interested  more  in 
their  professions  than  in  political  work  or  continuous  criticism-trans¬ 
formation  campaigns.  Such  a  development,  argues  Mao  Tse-tung,  hinders 
the  process  of  proletarianization  and  must  be  eliminated.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  continuous  elimination  process,  as  the  GPCR  has  demon¬ 
strated,  is  inimical  to  industrialization  and  economic  development. 

Whether  In  thu  post-Mao  era  this  conflict  between  ideology  on  the 
one  hand,  and  economic  development,  industrialization,  modernization 
and  centralization  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  allowed  to  contlnuo  to 
plague  Communist  China  or  be  resolved  (and  if  it  will,  then  how)  depends 
upon  the  type  and  nature  of  the  leadership  that  will  step  into  the 
Chairman's  shoes. 

C .  Alternative  Patterns  of  Leadership 

1.  Types  of  Leadership  Groups  (for  a  summary,  see  Table  E-l) 

This  paper  posits  five  types  of  leadership  groups  that 
likely  succeed  Moo  Tse-tung:  pragmatic-violent;  pragmatic-peaceful; 
doctrtna l re-v iolent ;  doctrinaire-peaceful;  and  a  combination  of  prag¬ 
matic  and  doctrinaire,  violent  and  peaceful. 

A  pragma  tic  leadership  Is  realistic,  practical,  flexible  and 
occompl Ishmont -oriented ;  It  realizes  and  appreciates  the  internal  limi¬ 
tations  and  external  constraints  on  China's  ability  and  capacity  to 
accomplish  the  various  Chinese  national  objectives.  As  such,  a  prag¬ 
matic  leadership  attempts  to  realize  Its  objectives  piecemeal.  A 
doctrinaire  leadership  is  idealistic,  dogmatic.  Inflexible  and  value- 
oriented;  it  disparages  the  internal  limitations  and  external  constraints 
on  China's  abilily  and  capacity  to  realize  the  various  Chinese  national 
objectives  or  hopes  to  overcome  them  by  uttering  an  ideological  maxim 
or  two,  A  doctrinaire  leadership  attempts  to  accomplish  its  objectives 
in  great  bounds  and  leaps. 

The  category  peaceful  vs.  violent  is  concerned  only  with  the 
external  behaviour  (or  foreign  policy  strategics)  of  the  various  types 
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of  leadership.  A  violent  leadership  prefers  to  do  things  theitselves 
and  not  rely  on  third  parties  or  proxies;  it  also  profern  to  realise 
China's  national  objectives  through  the  direct  application  of  Chinese 
power  toward  such  on  end.  As  such,  a  violent  leadership  is  willing  to 
resort  to  force  the  world's  recognition  as  a  groat  power,  to  establish 
Chinese  hegemony  in  Asia,  to  gain  the  position  of  leadership  of  the 
international  communist  movement,  to  spread  communism  and  to  regain 
control  over  the  alienated  Chinese  lands  so  long  as  the  resort  to  force 
doesn't  endanger  the  sovereignty  and  political  and  territorial  Integrity 
of  Communist  China .  A  violent  leadership  projects  the  image  of  being 
aggressive,  pushy,  Jumpy,  and  in  a  hurry  to  establish  directly  and  on 
its  own  China's  place  in  the  sun.  A  peaceful  leadership  prefers  to 
rely  on  third  parties  or  proxies  to  realise  lta  objectives;  its  main 
characteristic  Ih  its  desire  to  realize  Chinn's  objectives  through  in¬ 
direct  and  covert  political-diplomatic  maneuvering,  to  bring  about  or 
create  those  com)  1  lions  under  which  China  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
its  objectives  without  tho  resort  to  force.  In  other  words,  a  peace¬ 
ful  leadership  prefers  not  to  impose  itself  and  China  on  the  world  in 
a  forthright  manner  but  to  have  the  nations  of  the  world  (on  their 
own  initiative,  so  to  spook)  call  upon  China  to  assume  its  place  in 
the  sun . 

It  should  be  quite  strongly  emphasized  that  Irrespective  of  its 
type  the  post-Mao  Communist  Chinese  regime  will  consist  of  a  coalition 
government  wherein  the  pragmatic  will  share  power  with  tho  doctrinaire, 
and  tho  violent  with  the  peaceful,  each  lobbying  for  its  own  point  of 
view.  Therefore,  when  discussing  a  specific  lcodorship  type  (partic¬ 
ularly  in  terms  of  its  strategy),  e.g.,  pragmatic-violent,  this  substudy 
is  not  referring  to  a  united  und  cohesive  regime  wherein  each  and  every 
participant  is  pragmatic  and  violent,  but  rather  to  a  coalition  govern¬ 
ment  wherein  the  pragmatic-violent  members  constitute  a  majority. 

2  .  Priority  of  Objectives 

The  maintenance  of  Communist  rule  on  the  Chinese  mainland 
and  tho  preservation  of  Communist  China's  sovereignty  and  territorial 
and  political  integrity  will  head  the  priority  list  of  any  Communist 
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Chinese  leadership. 

Economic  development,  Industrialization  modern  1 cat ion,  Integration, 
imposition  of  a  common  ideology,  recognition  of  China  as  a  great  world 
power,  Aslan  hegemony,  the  reclamation  of  alienated  Chinese  territory 
and  the  spread  of  Communism,  will  also  rank  high  on  the  priority  list 
of  any  Communist  Chinese  leadership.  However,  the  resolution  (or  inten¬ 
sification)  of  the  conflict  between  Ideology  and  economic  development 
(Industrialization,  modernization,  etc.)  will  be  decided  by  the  type 
and  nuture  ot  the  post-Mao  Communist  Chinese  leadership. 

Also  dependent  upon  the  type  and  nature  of  the  post-Muo  Communist 
Chinese  leadership  is  the  future  position  of  the  leadership  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Communist  Movement  on  the  priority  list. 

3  .  Alternative  Strategies 

There  are  various  means  and  combinations  of  means,  i.e..  strategies, 
through  which  Cummunist  China  would  hope  to  realize  its  national  ob¬ 
jectives  given  the  various  possible  future  leadership  types. 
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Tsbim  K-2 

STRATEGY  Of  THE  PRAGMATIC- VIOLENT  LEADERSHIP  TYPE 
(1)  Domestic 

(a)  Economic  Development,  Industrialization, 

Modernization 

*  Emphasis  on  technical  expertise  (as  against  "redneaa"); 

*  Willingness  to  accept  the  consequences  of  economic 
development,  modernization  and  industrialization  in 
terms  of  growth  in  the  ranks  of  bureaucrats  and 
technocrats.  In  other  words,  the  leadership  is  concerned, 
first  and  foremost,  with  the  conformity  of  the  infra¬ 
structure  to  ideology  (given  tho  economic  conditions  of 
China)  and  with  rapid  economic  development  on  such  s 
basis;  in  this  respect,  debacles  such  aa  the  Oreat 

Leap  Forward  (GLF)  are  avoided; 

*  Emphasis  on  agriculture  as  the  basis  of  the  economy  but 
the  objective  is  tho  establishment  of  n  strong  heavy 
industry  base  in  Communist  Chinn;  capital  formation 
through  forced  savings; 

*  Reliance  on  material  Incentives  (including  the  promotion 

of  the  private  agricultural  sector)  to  Increase  production; 

*  Promotion  of  birth  control  measures; 

*  Expansion  of  foreign  trade;  import  of  foreign  technology; 

*  Restoration  of  complete  party  authority  and  exclusion  of 
the  People's  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  from  the  economlcal- 
industrinl  sector;  limited  reliance  on  PLA  assistance 
during  tho  harvesting  period. 

(b)  Maintenance  of  Communist  Rule 

This  would  Involve  the  elimination  of  all  actual  or  potential 

challenges  to  the  Communist  regime  through  the  use  of  force: 
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Table  E-2  (Contd) 

STRATEGY  OF  THE  PRAGMATIC-VIOLENT  LEADERSHIP  TYPE 

nil  dissenting  elements  or  sectors  of  Chinese  society 

will  be  forcefully  castigated. 

<c)  Integration 

•  Relocation  of  population,  sinif ieatlon; 

•  Arrangement  of  a  working-together  relationship  allowing 
local  political  autonomy  and  a  degree  of  cultural  freedom 
in  return  for  voluntary  ideological  conformity  and  total 
political  allegiance  to  Peking.  This  arrangement  is  backed 
by  force.  In  short,  the  primary  concern  of  the  leadership 
is  to  immunize  the  nationalities  to  non-Chinese  political 
influence  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  "sinif y"  and  proletarl- 
anize  them,  on  the  other  hand,  without  alienating  them  to 
the  point  where  these  people  become  susceptible  to  non- 
Chinese  influence. 

(d)  Imposition  of  a  Common  Social  Ideology 

•  Nc  demands  of  "impeccable"  ideological  purity  from  Chinese 
population  and  institutions; 

•  The  process  of  bringing  the  super-structure  into  conformity 
with  ideology  is  not  allowed  to  disrupt  the  process  of 
economic  development,  modernization  or  industrialization 

as  long  as  these  structurally  conform  with  ideology; 

•  Re-lnvigoration  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China  (CPC); 

•  Promotion  of  routine  and  orderly  ideological  purification 
campaigns,  e.g.,  criticism  -  transformation  sessions, 
through  the  machinery  of  the  CPC;  little  or  no  likelihood 
for  massive  ideological  campaigns  in  the  fashion  and 
magnitude  of  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution 
(GPCR) ; 
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STRATEGY  Of  THE  PRACMAT I C- VIOLENT  LEADERSHIP  TYPE 

•  Use  of  Mao  Tse-Tung's  name  and  thoughts  for  purposes  of 
legitimacy  and  appeal  to  the  masses  during  indoctrination 
campaigns . 

(2)  Foreign 

(a)  Recognition  as  a  World  Power 

•  Maintenance  of  a  large,  strong  and  modern  conventional 
army  (includes  navy  and  air  force)  to  enable  China 
influence  events  beyond  China's  immediate  borders; 

•  the  deployment  of  a  nuclear  arsenal  capable  of  deterring 
the  United  States  (U.S.)  and  the  Soviet  Union  (SU); 

•  the  discriminate  direct  military  challenge  and  defiance 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  SU,  i.e.,  the  successful  humiliation 
of  the  superpowers  at  times  and  places  of  China's  own 
choosing  (i.e.,  without  endangering  China's  sovereignty 
and  political  and  territorial  integrity  )  ; 

•  the  direct  political  challenge  of  the  U.S.  and  the  SU ; 

•  the  securing  China's  frontiers  through  the  establishment, 
promotion  and/or  maintenance  of  friendly  and/or  subservice 
neighboring  governments  (use  of  force  If  necessary  but 
without  endangering  Chinese  sovereignty); 

•  the  enhancement  of  China's  prestige  through  technol ogicai , 
economic  and  industrial  accomplishments; 

•  the  creation  of  China's  formal  global  or  regional  alliance 
system(s)  with  other  socialist  or  pro-socialist  states; 

•  the  political  isolation  of  the  two  superpowers  by  capital¬ 
izing  on  the  mistakes  and  failures  of  the  two  superpowers, 
and  on  the  fears  and  grievances  of  the  poor  and  anti-status 
quo  nations  and  by  uniting  with  the  dissatisfied  allies  of 
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STRATEGY  OF  THE  PRAGMATI C-VI OLSNT  LEADERSHIP  TYPE 
the  big  two; 

•  the  spread  of  Chinese  Influence  by  conquest,  by  uniting 
with  the  poor  nations  and  the  dissatisfied  allies  of  the 
superpowers,  by  instigating  wars  of  national  liberation 
which  are  dependent  on  Peking  for  arms  and  cash,  and  by 
promoting  pro-Peking  Communist  parties;  all  this  without 
endangering  China’s  sovereignty  and  territorial  and 
political  Integrity  though  not  necessarily  concerned  with 
the  alienation  of  "bourgeois"  or  nationalist  regimes. 

Preservation  of  the  Sovereignty  and  Political  and  Territorial 

Integrity  of  China 

•  as  far  as  the  U.S.  non-nuclear  threat  is  concerned,  the 
leadership  pursues  three  sets  of  policies:  one  aimed  at 
convincing  the  U.S.  that  China  cannot  be  defeated  in  an 
Asian  land  war  because,  among  other  Chinese  advantages, 
of  the  strength  of  the  PLA;  another  aimed  at  preparing 
to  fight  the  U.S.  on  China's  periphery  (and  not  on  the 
mainland)  and  engaging  U.S.  forces  without  waiting  for 
the  U.S.  to  Invade  or  bomb  China  proper  (U.S.  invasion 
of  North  Korea  or  North  Vietnam  would  trigger  Chinese 
Intervention);  another  aimed  at  the  gradual  erosion  of 
U.S.  Influence  In  East  and  Southeast  Asia  through  a 
series  of  national  liberation  movements  and  other 
military-political  moves; 
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STRATEGY  OF  THE  PRAGMATIC- VIOLENT  LEADERSHIP  TYPE 
•  the  neutralization  of  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  threat 
would  involve  the  deployment  of  a  minimum-deterrent  force 
with  a  guaranteed  capacity  to  destroy  five  to  ten  major 
U.S.  cities  or  the  national  entity  of  three  to  five  U.S. 
allies;  the  ability  to  keep  the  U.S.  off-balance  and  un¬ 
certain  by  playing  the  U.S.  and  the  SU  against  one  another. 
To  a  lesser  extent  a  pragmatic-violent  type  of  leadership 
also  attempts  to  convince  the  U.S.  that  China  cannot  be 
defeated  in  a  nuclear  war  and  to  pressure  the  U.S.  (through 
the  U.S.  allies  and  non-commi tted  nations)  to  avoid  a 
confrontation  with  China; 

'  as  far  as  the  Soviet  non-nuclear  threat  is  concerned.  A 
pragmatic  leadership  attempt  to  successfully  Integrate  the 
various  non-Chinese  nationalities  of  the  border  regions 
into  the  Chinese  society,  to  convince  the  Soviets  thet  a 
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STRATEGY  OF  THE  PRAGMATIC- VIOLENT  LEADERSHIP  TYPE 

Soviet  conventional  offensive  cannot  remain  limited  but 
will  lead  to  a  protracted  war,  to  modernize  the  PLA,  and 
to  play  on  Soviet  fears  of  a  two-front  war; 

•  the  neutralization  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  Involves 
the  deployment  of  a  minimum-deterrent  force  with  a  guar¬ 
anteed  capacity  to  destroy  ten  to  fifteen  major  Soviet 
cities  (particularly  Moscow  and  Leningrad)  or  a  good 
portion  (20-30  )  of  Soviet  Industrial  capacity  or  a  good 
portion  of  the  Soviet  strategic  forces  enough  to  tip  the 
Sovlet-American  strategic  balance  in  America's  favor,  the 
ability  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  a  nuclear  attack  on 
China  can  only  be  the  prelude  to  a  protracted  war  between 
China  and  the  USSR,  the  ability  to  play  the  U.S.  and  West 
Germany  against  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  ability  to 
aggravate  existing  conflicts  involving  the  SU  (but  not 
China)  so  as  to  divert  Soviet  attention  away  from  the 
Chinese  front. 

Leadership  of  the  International  Communist  Movement 
The  pursuit  of  this  objective  la  mainly  a  function  of  Sino- 
Soviet  relations.  A  pragmatic-violent  Communist  Chinese 
leadership  which  is  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union  would  pursue 
this  goal  (of  becoming  the  leader  of  the  international 
Communist  movement)  mainly  to  defy,  aggravate  and  isolate  the 
SU.  A  leadership  which  is  Interested  in  (or  is)  cooperating 
with  the  SU  would  use  the  threat  to  pursue  this  goal  as  a 
bargaining  point. 

A  leadership  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  this  goal 
also  ns  n  means  of  promoting  the  recognition  of  China  as 
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STRATEGY  OF  THE  PRAGMATIC- VIOLENT  LEADERSHIP  TYPE 
a  world  power  and  expanding  Chinese  Influence. 

(d)  The  Spread  of  Communism 

A  pragmatic-violent  leadership  pursues  the  goal  of  spreading 
Coaaaunist  not  just  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  vehicle  for 
expanding  Chinese  Influence  (particularly  in  Asia)  and  eroding 
the  enemy's  power  (in  general).  As  far  as  China's  Asian 
neighbors  are  concerned,  a  pragmatic-violent  type  of  leader¬ 
ship  is  willing  to  resort  to  force  in  order  to  spread 
Communism  as  long  as  such  an  action  does  not  endanger  China's 
sovereignty  and  political  and  territorial  integrity  and  does 
not  undermine  the  realization  of  the  other  Chinese  objectives. 
This  type  of  leadership  is  also  willing  to  bring  direct  politi¬ 
cal  pressure  to  bear  on  its  neighbors  and  to  supply  revolu¬ 
tionaries  arms  and  cash  in  the  name  of  spreading  Communism  but 
without  endangering  China’s  sovereignty  and  indiscriminately 
undermining  the  realization  of  China's  other  objectives;  the 
leadership,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mind  alienating 
friendly  or  neutral  "bourgeois"  or  nationalist  regimes; 

Where  Peking  is  unable  to  bring  direct  military  or  political 
pressure  to  bear  upon  a  situation,  Peking  resorts  to  the 
promotion  of  indigenous  Communist  parties  or  national  libera¬ 
tion  movement  loyal  to  Peking  and  to  the  supply  of  arms  and 
cash  to  revolutionaries. 

(e)  Hegemony  in  Area 

Dy  undermining  U.S.  alliance  system  through: 

*  the  promotion  of  and  active  support  to  subservient  indigen¬ 
ous  Communist  parties  or  independent  leftist  groups  in  the 
countries  allied  with  the  U.S,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
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political  turmoil  specifically  aimed  at  aggravating 
America's  relations  with  its  allies; 

•  the  use  of  overt  (or  covert)  military  and  political 
pressure  on  the  U.S.  allies  on  China's  periphery:  pro¬ 
moting  internal  political  instability  in  these  countries; 
threatening  these  countries  with  military  sanctions  should 
they  fall  to  comply  with  China's  term  (without  endangering 
China's  sovereignty);  attacking  an  American  ally  and  daring 
the  U.S.  to  come  to  its  aid  (particularly  if  the  U.S.  is 
preoccupied  in  Latin  American  or  in  Europe);  sabotaging 
U.S.  technical,  economic  and  military  aid  programs  in  East 
and  Southeast  Asia;  and  sabotaging  U.S.  bases  in  these 
regions; 

Saturating  U.S.  capacity  to  meet  its  commitments  through: 

•  the  promotion  of  national  liberation  movements  simultane¬ 
ously  or  in  succession  to  aggravate  and  confuse  the  U.S.; 

•  the  provocation  of  a  Soviet-Amcrlcan  confrontation  (in  the 
Middle  East,  for  example); 

•  the  aggravation  of  U.S.  domestic  problems. 

By  Imposing  China's  will  upon  the  Asian  nations  following 

the  erosion  of  U.S.  influence  in  the  area  through  military 

conquest  and  direct  political  pressure. 

(f)  Reclamation  of  Alienated  Chinese  Territory  -  In  This  Case 

Taiwan,  Quemoy,  Matsu  and  Pescadores: 

•  the  Invasion  of  the  island  following  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
the  area  or  following  the  weakening  of  U.S.  -  Taiwan 
alliance; 
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*  the  creation  of  an  appropriate  excuae  for  China 
to  Invade  theae  Islands; 

*  the  conclusion  of  a  Talwan-Chlna  agreement  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  total  take-over  of  these 
Islands, 
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(1)  Domestic 


There  Is  no  significant  difference  between  a  pragmatic-violent  and 
a  pragmatic-peaceful  leadership  on  domestic  strategy. 


(2)  Foreign 


(a)  Recognition  as  a  World  Power. 

Similar  to  the  strategy  of  a  pragmatic-violent  leadership 

with  the  following  exceptions: 

*  the  maintenance  of  a  large  and  strong  army  (reluctant  to 
spend  much  on  modernization:  marginal  modernization) 
which  is  not  necessarily  capable  of  enabling  China  to  in¬ 
fluence  events  beyond  China's  periphery; 

*  the  reluctance  to  dlscriminately  but  directly  challenge 
and  defy  the  superpowers  militarily;  rather  a  pragmatic- 
peaceful  type  of  leadership  resort  to  the  superpowers  as 
well  as  to  the  indirect  and  covert  military  and  political 
challenge  nnd  defiance  of  the  two  superpowers  (l.e.,  by 
proxy); 

*  reluctance  to  apply  direct  military  pressure  on  neighbors; 
a  pragmatic-peaceful  type  leadership  resorts  to  indirect 
military  (nat'l  liberation  movements)  and  political  (sub¬ 
version)  pressure  to  have  her  way  with  her  neighbors. 

(b)  Preservation  of  Sovereignty  and  Political  and  Territorial 

Integrity  of  Chino 

*  as  far  as  the  U.S.  non-nuclear  threat  is  concerned,  this 
involves  the  simultaneous  pursuit  of  three  sets  of  policies 
one,  to  convince  the  U.S.  that  it  cannot  defeat  China  in 

a  land  war  in  Asia  bocausc,  among  other  Chinese  ad¬ 
vantages,  of  the  strength  of  the  PLA; 
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second,  to  pressure  the  l),S.  through  U.S.  allies  and  non- 
committed  nations)  to  seek  o  detente  and  not  a  confronta¬ 
tion  with  Chins;  third,  to  weaken  U.S.  freedom  of  action 
or  military-political  maneuverability  in  East  and  South¬ 
east  Asia  through  a  set  of  Indirect  and  covert  political 
and  military  maneuvers  aimed  at  aggravating  U.S.  relations 
with  its  allies  in  these  areas  and  at  pressuring  the  East 
and  Southeast  Asian  actions  to  force  the  U.S.  out  of  these 
areas;  simultaneously,  the  pragmatic-peaceful  type  of 
leadership  prepares  to  fight  the  U.S.  on  China's  periphery 
(North  Vietnam  or  North  Korea);  but  this  option  of  fighting 
the  U.S.  on  China’s  periphery  is  reserved  as  China's  last 
resort ; 

as  far  as  the  U.S.  nuclear  threat  is  concerned,  this  in¬ 
volves  the  deployment  of  a  minimum-deterrent  force  with  a 
guaranteed  capacity  to  destroy  five  to  ten  major  U.S. 
cities  or  the  national  entity  of  three  to  five  U.S.  allies; 
simultaneously,  the  pragmatic-peaceful  Communist  Chinese 
leadership  attempts  to  convince  the  U.S.  that  China  cannot 
be  defeated  in  a  nuclear  war  but  will  emerge  victorious 
encourages  the  U.S.  allies  and  non-commit  ted  nations  to 
pressure  the  U.S.  into  seeking  a  detente  and  not  a  con¬ 
frontation  with  China;  the  conclusion  "no-first-use  or 
"free  zone"  agreements  may  also  be  seriously  pursued; 
as  far  as  the  Soviet  non-nuclear  threat  is  concerned,  a 
pragmatic-peaceful  leadership  attempts  to  successfully 
integrate  the  various  non-Chinese  nationalities  of  the 
border  regions  into  Chinese  society,  emphasizes  the 
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point  that  o  Soviet  violation  of  Chlnoae  sovereignty  and 
Integrity  will  result  In  a  protracted  war  which  will  tie 
down  largo  number  of  Soviet  troops  thereby  weakening  the 
Soviet  Union'*  European  Front,  encourages  the  Soviet 
b11‘oj»,  the  U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  pressure  the 
SU  Into  seeking  a  detente  with  China  rather  than 
confrontation; 

*  the  neutralization  of  tho  Soviet  nucloar  throat  to  China 
Involves  the  deployment  of  a  minimum  vdeterront  capable  of 
destroying  ten  to  fifteen  major  Soviet  hities  (especially 
Moscow  and  Leningrad)  or  a  good  portion  (£0-30%  of  Soviet 
industrial  capacity  or  Soviet  strategic  forces  enough  to 
tip  the  U.S.  -SU  strategic  balance  In  America’s  favor;  the 
ability  nuclear  war  (that  a  nuclear  war  will  boll  down  to 
a  people's  war  wherein  the  Chinese  people  will  completely 
destroy  the  Soviet  forces);  and  the  ability  to  set  the 
U.S.  and  Germany  against  tho  SU  ond  to  aggravate  existing 
conflicts  involving  the  SU  (but  not  China)  to  divert  SU ' s 
attention  away  from  China;  the  conclusion  of  a  "no-first- 
use"  agreement  with  the  SU  may  he  seriously  pursued. 

(c)  Leadership  of  the  Communist  World 
Same  as  pragmatic-violent  leadership. 

(d)  The  Spread  of  Communism 

Same  as  a  pragmatic-violent  leadership  with  the  following 
except  Ions ; 

•  the  reluctance  to  resort  to  force  or  direct  political 
pressure;  indirect  and  covert  political  and  military 
pressure  preferred,  e.g.,  promotion  of  indigenous  pro- 
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Peking  Communlat  parties  end  national  liberation  movements. 

•  tho  reluctance  to  deliberately  alienate  friendly 
"bourgeois"  or  nationalist  regimes. 

Asian  Hegomony 

By  undermining  U.S.  alliance  system  through: 

•  the  promotion  of  subservient  Communlat  parties  or  leftist 
groups  in  the  countries  allied  with  the  U.S.  to  aggravate 
U.S.  rolotions  with  these  allies; 

•  the  befriending  of  U.S.  Asian  allies  through  economic 
assistance  plans,  friendship  treaties,  and  the  settlement 
of  China's  outstanding  territorial  claims  with  its 
neighbors ; 

•  the  indirect  and  covert  political  pressure  on  U.S.  allies; 

By  saturating  the  U.S.  capacity  to  meet  its  commitments 

through: 

•  the  promotion  of  national  liberation  movements; 

•  the  provocation  of  a  U.S.  -SU  confrontation  in  Europe  or 
the  Middle  East; 

•  the  aggravation  of  U.S.  domestic  problems; 

By  appealing  to  the  American  and  Aslan  people  to  the  effect 

that 

•  the  people  of  the  world  should  be  left  alone  to  decide 
their  own  fate; 

•  security  arrangements  nrc  dangerous,  unreliable  and 
unnecessary ; 

•  Chinn  has  no  aggressive  designs; 

•  pro-US  governments  ore  corrupt; 

•  Asian  national  liberation  movements  are  Just  wars. 
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Reclamation  of  Alienated  Chinese  Territories 

*  the  conclusion  of  a  Communist  China-Taiwen  merger 
agreement ; 

•  the  conclusion  of  a  package  deal  with  the  U.S.  wherein 
the  U.S.  commits  Itself  to  withdraw  its  forces  from 
Taiwan  in  return  for  a  Chinese  guarantee  that  China  will 
not  invade  Taiwan  bu.t  will  work  out  an  agreement  to 
peacefully  incorporate  Taiwan  and  the  other  islands  into 
Communist  Chinese  society. 
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(1)  Domestic 

(a)  Economic  Development,  Industrialization,  Modernization 

•  emphasis  on  political  work  rather  than  expertise; 

•  refusal  to  accept  the  consequences  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  industrialization  and  modernization  in  terms  of 
the  growth  in  the  ranks  of  technocrats  and  bureaucrats 
and  of  the  ossification  of  the  bureaucracy.  In  other 
words,  the  leadership  is  concerned,  first  and  foremost 
with  the  conformity  of  the  superstructure  to  ideology 
rather  than  economic  development  per  se; 

•  emphasis  on  agriculture  as  the  basis  of  the  economy  but 
the  objective  is  the  establishment  of  a  solid  heavy 
industry  base  in  China;  capital  formation  through  forces 
savings; 

•  willingness  to  undertake  programs  in  the  fashion  of  the 
GLF  but  much  less  ambitious  than  GLF ; 

•  reliance  on  normative  measures  rather  than  material 
incentives  to  motivate  masses; 

•  promotion  of  birth  control  measures; 

•  restricted  expansion  of  foreign  trade;  import  of  foreign 
technology  though  not  experts: 

•  Cadres  -  PLA  -  masses  in  charge  of  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  management;  authority  of  party  is  partially  and 
continuously  undermined  to  preclude  the  rise  of  a  'new 
class''  of  bureaucrats  and  technocrats. 

(b)  Maintenance  of  Communist  Rol  e 

(Same  ns  pragmatic-violent) 
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(c)  Integration 

*  relocation  of  population;  slnlf Icatlon; 

*  immunization  of  the  border  region  people  to  non-Chinese 
Influence  through  indoctrination;  unwillingness  to  grant 
these  people  more  local  autonomy  or  cultural  freedom  than 
Is  granted  to  any  other  locality  anywhere  else  In  China; 

•  willingness  to  resort  to  force  to  keep  these  people  in 
line; 

(d)  Imposition  of  a  Common  Social  Ideology 

•  concerned  with  the  strict  conformity  of  the  infra-  and 
super-structures  to  ideology; 

*  demand  of  "impeccable"  ideological  punity  from  Chinese 
people  and  institutions; 

•  carry  out  cyclical  or  periodic  purges  and  mini-GPCR;  con¬ 
tinuous  indoctrination  (criticism-transformation)  move¬ 
ments;  no  slowdown  in  rate,  magnitude  or  intensity  of 
proletarianization  process; 

•  restore  party  authority  but  not  totally;  PLA  and  masses 
share  authority  of  and  act  as  watchdogs  on  party; 

•  attempt  to  keep  Mao  thoughts  alive  and  Mao's  influence 
strong; 

(2)  Foreign 

(a)  Recognition  as  a  World  Power 

*  the  maintenance  of  a  large  and  strong  (not  necessarily 
modern  In  the  western  sense)  PLA  to  enable  China  in¬ 
fluence  events  beyond  China's  Immediate  frontiers; 

*  the  deployment  of  a  nuclear  arsenal  capable  of  deter¬ 
ring  the  SU  and  the  U.S.; 
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•  the  indiscriminate  direct  political  and  military 
challenge  of  the  two  super-powers; 

•  the  securing  of  China's  frontiers  through  the  promotion  or 
establishment  of  friendly  or  subservient  governments  (use 
force  if  necessary  but  without  endangering  China's  sover¬ 
eignty  and  political  and  territorial  Integrity); 

•  the  enhancement  of  China's  prestige  through  economic, 
industrial  ar.d  technological  accomplishments  with  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  contribution  of  "Conanunlst"  to 
these  accomplishments; 

•  the  creation  of  China's  formal  global  and  regional  alli¬ 
ance  system(s)  with  socialist  or  pro-socialist  countries; 

•  the  isolation  of  the  U.S.  and  the  SU  by  capitalizing  on 
their  mistakes,  failures  and  shortcomings  and  on  the  fears 
and  grievances  of  the  poor  and  anti-status  quo  nations  and 
by  uniting  with  their  dissatisfied  allies; 

•  the  spread  of  Chinese  influence  or  Communism  by  conquest, 
by  uniting  with  the  poor  and  dissatisfied  nations,  by 
instigating  mass  of  national  liberation  and  socialist 
revolutions,  and  by  promoting  from  Peking  Communist 
parties;  all  this  without  endangering  China's  sovereignty 
and  political  and  territorial  integrity  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  concerned  with  the  alienation  of  "bourgeois''  or 
nationalist  regimes. 

Preservation  of  Chinese  Sovereignty  and  Territorial  and 

Political  Integrity 

Same  strategy  as  that  of  a  pragmatic-violent  leadership  with 

one  noted  distinction:  a  doctrinaire  -  pragmatic  type  of 
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leadership  emphasizes  quite  strongly  the  ideological  aapect 
of  a  Sino-Soviet  or  Sino-Aaerican  conventional  or  nuclear 
confrontation  -  explaining  the  conflict  in  ideological  terns 
and  calling  upon  all  Communist  parties  and  socialist  states 
to  unit  behind  China  (as  a  test  of  their  international  prole- 
tarianism)  to  defeat  imperialism  or  social  imperialism  once 
and  for  all. 

(c)  Leadership  of  the  Communist  Camp 

This  goal  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake  and  involves 

•  the  defamation  of  the  Soviet  leadership  through  accusations 
and  demonstrations  that  the  Soviets  have  neglected  their 
task  of  leadership  and  deviated  from  the  Marxism-Leninism; 

•  the  promotion  of  the  idea  that  Peking  has  the  model  or  the 
correct  strategy  for  the  success  of  the  national  liberation 
movements  and  the  success  of  the  entire  Communist  struggle 
against  the  Imperialist  camp; 

•  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  allegiance  of  the  world 
Communist  parties  (particularly  those  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America)  by  championing  revolution,  encouraging  the 
various  revolutionary  groups  to  adopt  the  Chineso  model, 
promoting  the  establishment  of  Communist  parties  loyal  to 
Peking,  promoting  the  domination  of  the  national  libera¬ 
tion  movements  by  Communist  parties  loyal  to  Peking,  and 
providing  training,  moral  and  material  support  to 
revolutionaries  everywhere. 

(d)  Spread  of  Communism 

As  a  means  of  spreading  Chinese  influence  and  also 
Communism  per  se  through: 
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*  military  conquest  (without  endangering  China's  sover¬ 
eignty  and  territorial  and  political  integrity  but  not 
necessarily  caring  about  the  alienation  o f  "bourgeois"  or 
nationalist  regimes  nor  about  the  undermining  of  some  of 
China's  other  objectives); 

*  direct  political  pressures  (on  the  above  terms  also) 
brought  to  bear  on  neighboring  countries  or  countries 
within  reach; 

*  establishment  and  promotion  of  Communist  parties  around 
the  world,  domination  of  national  liberation  movements  by 
pro-Peking  Communist  parties,  and  supply  of  arms  and  cash 
as  well  as  the  Chinese  revolutionary  model  to  revolution¬ 
aries  everywhere; 

(e)  Hegemony  of  Asia 

Same  as  pragmatic-violent  leadership  bu;  explanation  of 

conflict  or  policies  couched  in  Ideological  Jargon. 

(f)  Reclamation  of  Alienated  Chinese  Territories 

Same  as  Pragmatic-violent  leadership. 
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(1)  Domestic 

There  la  no  significant  difference  between  a  doctrinal re- 

vlolent  and  doctrinaire-peaceful  leadership  on  doaestlc 

strategy, 

(2)  Foreign 

(a)  Recognition  as  a  World  Power 

•  the  maintenance  of  a  large  and  strong  conventional 
(not  necessarily  modern)  army; 

•  the  deployment  of  a  nuclear  arsenal  capable  of  deter¬ 
ring  the  U.S.  and  the  SU; 

•  the  political  and  ideological  challenge  and  defiance 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  SU,  i.e,,  the  humiliation  of 
the  two  superpowers; 

•  the  securing  of  China's  frontiers  through  the  lnd- 
rect  promotion  of  subservient  governments; 

•  the  enhancement  of  China’s  prestige  through  techno¬ 
logical  economic  and  industrial  accomplishments 
emphasizing  the  contribution  of  ideology  to  these 
accompl ishaents ; 

a  the  creation  of  China's  own  regional  or  global  in¬ 
formal  or  formal  alliance  system; 

•  the  political  isolation  of  the  U.S.  and  the  SU  by 
capitalizing  on  their  failures  und  mistakes  and  on 
the  fears  and  grievances  of  the  poor  and  dissatis¬ 
fied  nations;  and  by  provoking  a  Soviet  American 
confrontation  and  by  croatlng  tensions  in  or  break¬ 
ing  up  the  American  and  Soviet  alliance  systems. 

All  this  with  emphasis  on  Ideology; 

•  the  spread  of  Chinese  political,  ideological  and 
economic  Influence  by  uniting  with  the  poor  and  dls- 
satlsflod  nations  of  the  world,  by  indirectly  In¬ 
stigating  national  1 iberat ion  movements ,  i.e,, 
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providing  moral  and  United  material  support  to  the 
resolutionarles  by  promoting  pro-Peking  Communist 
parties  and  by  creating  China's  own  alliance  system- 

(b)  Preservation  of  China's  Sovereignty  and  Territorial  and 

political  integrity. 

Sasie  as  pragmatic-peaceful  leadership. 

(c)  The  leadership  of  the  Cosuunist  Camp* 

This  objective  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake  and  would 

involve: 

•  the  defamation  of  the  Soviet  leadership  through 
accusations  and  demonstration  that  the  Soviets 
have  neglected  the  task  of  leadership  and  devia¬ 
ted  from  true  Marxism-Leninism; 

•  the  promotion  of  the  idea  that  Peking  has  the  right 
model  for  the  vistory  of  the  national  liberation 

t  movements  and  of  the  entire  Communist  camp; 

•  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  allegiance  of  various 
Communist  countries  (especially  in  Latin  America, 
Africa  and  Asia)  by  championing  revolution,  to  encour¬ 
age  the  various  revolutionaries  to  adopt  the  Chinese 
model,  to  promote  the  establishment  of  pro-Peking 
Communist  countries,  and  to  provide  training,  moral 
and  limited  material  support  to  the  revolutionaries. 

(d)  Spread  of  Communism 

As  a  means  of  spreading  Chinese  influence  and  also  Com¬ 
munism  per  se: 

•  indirect  political  pressure  on  neighboring  govern¬ 
ments  ; 

•  establishment  and  promotion  of  indigenous  Communist 
parties ; 

•  the  Communist  subversion  and  domination  of  national 
liberation  movement; 
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DOCTRINAIRE -PEACEFUL 

•  supply  of  arms  and  cash  to  revolutionaries  Most 
everywhere  In  an  Indirect  and  covert  fashion. 

(e)  Hegemony  of  Asia 

Saee  as  pragmatic-peaceful  leadership  but  explanation 
of  conflict  and  policies  couched  in  ideological  jargon. 

(f)  Reclamation  of  Alienated  Chineae  Territories 

e  merger  with  Taiwan  as  a  stepping  stone  to  eventual 
total  Communist  Chinese  domination  of  the  islands, 
e  no  package  deal  with  the  U.S. 
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Table  E-6 


COMBINATION:  PRAGMATIC- DOCTRINAIRE 
VIOLENT- PEACEFUL 


(1)  Domestic 

(a)  Economic  Development  Industrialization,  Modernization 

*  emphasis  both  on  expertise  and  redress; 

*  unwilling  to  accept  the  consequences  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  modernization  and  industrialization  in  terms  of 
growth  in  the  ranks  of  technocrats  and  bureaucrats; 

*  emphasis  on  agriculture  as  the  foundation  of  the  economy 
with  the  objective  of  establishing  a  strong  heavy  In¬ 
dustry  base  for  China; 

*  minimum  reliance  on  material  incentives; 

*  promotion  of  birth  control  measures; 

*  selected  expansion  of  foreign  trsde,  l.e.,  in  terms  of 
trading  partners  or  fields  of  trade;  import  of  foreign 
technology; 

*  partial  restoration  of  party  authority  and  partial 
reliance  on  PLA. 

(b)  Maintenance  of  Communist  Rule 

(Same  as  others  ) 

(c)  Integration 

*  relocation  of  population;  sinif ication; 

*  practical,  working- together  arrangements  as  well  as 
Communlzatlon  backed  by  force. 

(d)  Imposition  of  a  Common  Ideology 

*  concerned  with  the  strict  conformity  of  the  infra-  and 
super-structures  to  ideology; 

*  demand  "impeccable"  ldoologtcal  purity  from  Chinese 
society  and  population;  the  realization  of  this  goal  is 
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TBble  E-6  (Contd) 

COMBINATION:  PRAGMATIC- DOCTRINAIRE 
VIOLENT- PEACEFUL 

not  allowed  to  completely  destroy  China's  economy  but  may 
be  allowed  to  cause  some  severe  temporary  disruptions; 

•  carry-out  cyclical  or  periodic  purges  and  minl-QPCR, 
continuous  Indoctrination  campaigns;  but  these  measures 
need  not  necessarily  be  allowed  to  Involve  each  and  every 
sector  of  society:  selected  purgeB  and  Indoctrination; 

•  partial  restoration  of  party  authority;  PLA  and  masses 
act  ns  watchdog  on  party. 

(2)  Foreign 

The  foreign  strategy  of  this  type  of  leadership  will  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  foreign  strategies  of  the  first  four  types.  A 
pragmatic-doctrinaire,  peaceful-violent  leadership  will  deploy  a 
nuclear  arsenal  and  maintain  a  strong  and  modern  nrmy  ;  It  will  be 
Inclined  to  resort  to  direct  and  overt  as  well  as  indirect  and 
covert  means  to  realize  Its  foreign  objectives  —  emphasizing 
the  one  or  the  other  depending  upon  the  situation  and  circum¬ 
stances  . 
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II  TH£  ailNAS  OK  THE  1980s 

The  preceding  discussion  of  the  alternative  strategies  may  have 
wrong  lx  (and  certainly  unintentionally)  conveyed  the  impression  that 
(he  live  strut  eg i es  (and  the  imp  lament  a t inn  of  each)  ore  static;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  dynamic. 

First,  there  is  always  the  question  of  the  allocation  of  resources: 
which  parts  ol  the  strategy  ought  to  be  implemented  first  or  faster  than 
the  other  purls?  Any  leadership  type  will  have  to  cope  with  this  pro¬ 
blem:  how  much  money  ought  to  be  spent  on  the  promotion  of  birth  control 
as  against  the  construction  of  fertilizer  plants?  Or  technical  education 
as  against  material  incentives?  Or  the  development  of  nuclear  as  against 
conventional  weapons?  As  parts  of  a  strategy  are  implemented,  e.g., 

China  deploys  tier  minimum  deterrent,  one  may  expect  shifts  of  focus 
in  resource  allocation,  e.g.,  concent  rut  inn  on  fertilizer  plants  or 
t'li  the  modern! za l  ion  of  the  conventional  armed  forces. 

Second,  as  parts  of  a  strategy  are  implemented  and  produce  certain 
result.-  (  ad  va  necs  or  reverses),  l  h  ose  results  will  a  1  f  oc  t  (  pos  1 1  i  vc  1  y 
or  negatively)  l ho  process  ol  implementing  the  other  parts  of  the 
strategy,  t  .«■  ,  ,  those  parts  that  are  still  in  i  lie  process  of  implemen¬ 
tation.  For  example,  last  economic  growth  will  enable  lhe  Chinese  to 
provide  grea'-r  materiul  assistance  to  national  liberation  movements. 

The  deployment  of  a  Chinese  minimum-deterrent  force  vis-a-vis  the  U  .S  , 
may  weaken  or  strengthen  the  ties  between  the  l’ .S  .  and  America's  Aslan 
ullies;  either  way,  such  a  development  will  have  some  bearing  on  China's 
plans  for  Asian  hegemony  and  the  Chinese  will  have  to  lake  that  into  con- 
s trtora (  »on . 

Third,  one  must  also  refer  to  Mao’s  old  age  and  the  possibility 
o|  hi s  death  in  the  near  future.  Mao's  death  is  likely  to  cause  some 
disruption  in  certain  sectors  of  the  incumbent  Chinese  (economic,  in¬ 
dustrial.  political,  etc,)  strategy.  Assuming  that  the  current  div¬ 
ision  in  the  Communist  Party  of  China  will  persist  well  into  the  future, 
it  is  also  likely  Unit  an  interim  period  of  i  lit  ra  -  leadership  power 
struggle  will  follow  Mao's  death;  this  will  further  disrupt  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  incumbent  strategy  and  retard  the  implementation  of  a 
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new  strategy  until  a  new  leadership  group  emerges.  It  was  earlier 
stated  that  irrespective  of  its  type,  this  post-Mao  Chinese  leadership 
will  comprise  a  coalition  of  various  forces  wherein  one  faction  will 
constitute  a  majority.  Although  the  majority  will  have  its  way,  it 
cannot  and  will  not  remain  impervious  to  the  opinions  of  the  minority 
forces  which  will  be  lobbying  for  their  views.  As  such,  the  majority 
will  have  to  struggle  with  and  at  times  placate  the  minority  in  order 
to  remain  in  the  majority;  this  i nt ra -leadersh i p  struggle  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  affect  tbc  implementation  the  strategy  of  the  major  leadership 
f  act  ion . 

Fourth,  the  implementation  of  a  strategy  will  also  be  affected  by 
the  strength  and  determination  of  one's  enemy( ies) ,  i  .e  .  ,  the  balance 
of  world  forces.  This  is  why  it  was  previously  noted  that  some  of 
China's  objectives,  e.g.,  hegemony  in  Asia  or  leadership  of  the  Communist 
movement  or  the  reclamation  of  all  alienated  Chinese  territories,  may 
never  be  fully  realized. 

Fifth,  there  are  problems  which  any  type  of  leadership  will  have 
to  take  into  account  in  the  process  of  implementing  a  strategy:  popu¬ 
lation.  "interplay  between  central  and  regional  authority",  weather  and 
other  factors  (c.g..  infestation)  that  arc  likely  to  arfect  agricultural 
output,  a  certain  degree  of  constant  bureaucratic  inefficiency,  and  the 
implications  of  foreign  policy  conflicts  on  i  In'  realization  of  a  country's 
domestic  and  foreign  objectives.  All  these  are  problems  likely  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  dynamism  of  each  of  the  alternative  strategies,  problems 
Likely  to  hinder  the  implementation  of  each  oT  the  alternative  strategies. 
Olher  such  problems  concern  foreign  policy  conflicts  --  mainly,  China's 
efforts  to  catch  up  with  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  relative  terms  of 
strategic  capability,  and  war  (at  a  time  and  place  not  of  China's 
choos i ug)  . 

Taking  into  account  the  above  five  remarks  concerning  the  dynamism 


1 

But  o tie  of  our  basic  assumptions  is  that  Communist  China  will  not 
engage  in  a  war  with  cither  the  United  i-tates  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
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of  the  implementation  of  each  of  L  lit:  five  s  l  ra  t  eg  les  .  Table  D-?  projects 
Communist  China's  internal  and  external  development s  tor  each  leadership 
type  for  the  period  of  1980-1985  assuming  that  the  type  under  discussion 
inherits  the  mantle  of  leadership  of  Communist  China  In  the  period 
1970-19‘’5.  For  example,  supposing  that  a  doctrinaire-violent  type  of 
leadership  assumes  power  in  China  sometime  during  the  five-year  period 
1970-1975,  Table  B-7  provides  the  reader  with  a  summary  description 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  developments  in  Communist  China  as  these 
have  evolved  by  the  period  1980-1985  under  the  leadership  of  such  a  type. 
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III  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CNA 

The  question  of  sensitivity  is  not  whether  a  leadership  group  will 
or  will  not  resort  to  CNA  because  of  the  compatibility  or  incompatibility 
of  the  attack  with  a  particular  leadership's  ideology  and  strategy.  It 
was  concluded  in  Input  Subatudy  A  that  CNA  is  not  incompatible  with  Communist 
Chinese  ideology  and  strategic  thinking;  here  it  should  be  noted  that 
such  is  the  case  irrespective  of  the  type  and  nature  of  the  specific 
leadership  group  in  power.  Rather,  the  question  is  what  particular 
circumstance  or  set  of  circumstances  as  perceived  by  the  leadership 
group  in  power  would  lead  to  the  use  of  CNA;  this  question  of  "perception" 
leads  us  back  to  the  type  and  nature  of  the  leadership  in  power.  To  sum 
up: 

1)  No  single  leadership  is  more  CNA-prone  than  the  other  groups, 

2 

with  the  exception  of  a  super-Mao i s t  type. 

2)  The  timing  of  CNA,  when  and  if  the  attack  comes,  will  be 
sensitive  to  the  type  and  nature  of  the  Communist  Chinese  leader¬ 
ship  in  power,  just  as  any  other  decision  in  Peking,  Tokyo  or 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  sensitive  to  the  type  and  nature  of  the 
leader  (or  group  of  leaders)  who  happens  to  be  responsible,  at  the 
time  for  making  decisions  of  such  significance  and  magnitude. 

3)  As  long  as  China  continues  to  remain  preoccupied  with  domestic 
and  not  internal  affairs  and  as  long  as  China  continues  to  remain 
militarily  weak  (in  relative  terms,  i.e.,  as  long  as  China  remains 
on  the  strategic  defensive)  it  is  the  external  circumstances  and 


1 

e  .  g  .  ,  balance  of  power  between  US.  USSR /OPR  and  Strategic  threat 
to  China 
2 

Such  a  leadership  group  will  be  characterized  by  its  total  and 
blind  loyally  t«»  ideology,  total  blindness  to  reality,  and  rejection 
of  reason  and  rationality.  This  type  of  leadership  will  be 
obliged  to  push  the  wheels  of  history  and  challenge  the  L’.S.  (und  all 
of  China's  past  and  present  enemies  --  and  even  friends  --)  to  a 
showdown.  The  probability  of  the  emergence  of  such  a  leadership, 
however,  is  extremely  low,  even  if  such  a  t \  ie  of  leadership  does 
emerge  .  It  will  not  last  very  long. 
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the  leadership’s  perception  of  these  circumstances  that  »1 11  in¬ 
fluence  that  leadership's  use  of  CKA .  Three  such  circumstances 
would  be:  an  immediate  U  .S  .  strategic  (missiles,  not  land  forces) 
attack  on  China,  the  Chinese  embarkment  on  a  course  involving 
unacceptable  risk  and  a  fair  certainty  of  failure,  and  the  weak¬ 
ening  of  U.S.  power  to  the  point  where  the  Chinese  feel  the  time 
is  ripe  to  snatch  the  strategic  initiative  from  the  United  States 
and  go  on  the  strategic  offensive. 

4)  Once  the  Chinese  do  take  to  the  strategic  offensive,  then 
(and  only  then)  would  the  external  circumstances4  Influence  on 
the  use  of  CNA  decrease  in  importance  and  the  leadership's  nature 
and  type's  influence  on  the  use  of  CNA  become  dominant. 
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IV  CONCLUSION 

Communist  China's  progress  In  the  realization  of  its  various  dom¬ 
estic  and  foreign  objectives  in  the  years  to  come  will  partially  depend 
on  the  type  and  nature  of  the  present  and  future  leadership  groups  In 
Peking.  For  the  future,  four  specific  types  of  leadership  groups  were 
identified  as  likely  to  succeed  Mao  Tse-lung:  pragmatic-violent,  prag¬ 
matic-peaceful.  doctrinaire-violent  and  doctrinaire-peaceful.  However, 
It  Is  the  contention  of  this  substudy  that  irrespective  of  its  specific 
type,  Ihe  post-Mao  Communist  Chinese  regime  will  consist  of  a  coalition 
government  wherein  ihe  pragmatic  will  share  power  with  the  doctrinaire, 
and  the  violent,  with  the  peaceful  --  each  lobbying  for  its  own  point 
of  view.  Therefore,  when  a  specific  leadership  type,  e.g.,  pragmatic- 
violent.  is  being  discussed  (particularly  in  terms  of  its  strategy,) 
the  reference  is  not  to  a  united  and  cohesive  regime  wherein  each  and 
every  participant  is,  for  example,  pragmatic  and  violent,  rather  the 
reference  is  to  a  coalition  government  wherein,  to  stick  to  our  ex¬ 
ample,  the  pragma t ic -v lolent  members  constitute  a  majority. 

Finally,  it  was  also  concluded  that  with  the  exception  of  a  super- 
Maoist  leadership  type,  no  Communist  Chinese  leadership  type  is  more 
CNA-prouc  Ilian  others. 
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Input  Substudy  F 

PROJECTIONS  OF  CPR  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 
AND  OUTPUT  END-USE  ALLOCATIONS 

By:  M.  Mark  Earle 
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INTRODUCTION 

One  hypothesis  regarding  the  deployment  of  clandestine  nuclear 
weapons  is  that  the  CPR  would  opt  for  such  devices  because  of  their  In¬ 
ability  to  develop  and  operationally  deploy  other  strategic  delivery 
systems,  such  as  ICBMs,  SLBMs ,  and  bombers.  To  a  larRe  extent  the  test 
of  the  hypothesis  lies  in  an  assessment  of  their  economic  potential  to 
support  advanced  military  programs,  although  adequate  rates  of  growth  of 
military  technology  and  manufacturing  expertise  are  also  Important.  While 
GNP  is  not  a  perfect  measure  of  the  CPRs  or  U .S .  economic  capability, 
it  is  the  standard  basis  for  assessment  of  economic  potential. 

The  fundamental  problem  in  evaluating  the  economic  potential  of 
Communist  China,  hence  her  ability  to  produce  advanced  weapon  systems  Is 
the  near  total  lacl;  of  economic  statistical  data  upon  which  econometric- 
growth  models  can  be  bnsed.  An  earlier  study  provided  a  framework  for 
exploring  alternative  growth  patterns  for  the  CPR;  the  methodology  of 
that  study  (referred  to  in  this  Input  Substudy  as  RM-58)  employs  a 
simplified  Harrod-Domar  model,  requiring  only  investment  targets  (ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  rate  ol  aggregate  savings)  and  an  assumed  marginal -output- 
to- capital  ratio. 

following  a  summary  of  current  economic  conditions,  five  projections 
of  GNP  and  streams  of  output  end-uses  are  presented  to  permit  evaluation 
of  the  economic  feasibility  of  force  postures  such  as  those  postulated 
in  Input  Substudy  G. 

1M.  Earle,  ct  al..  Projections  of  Communist  China  GNP  and  Output  End-l'se 
Allocations- (SSC-RM-5205-58) ,  Stanford  Research  Institute,  June  19G9, 
UNChASSlTlED.  See  Chapter  III  of  that  report  for  a  complete  description 
of  the  Harrod-Domar  approach  and  model . 
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ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  THE  CULTURAL  REVOLUTION  AND 
NEAR  TERM  GROWTH  PROSPECTS 


The  results  of  China's  economic  development  programs  the  past  two 
decades  have  been  mixed.  The  success  of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  (1952- 
1957)  was  impressive.  Progress  was  evident  in  many  sectors,  particularly 
heavy  industry  and  transportation.  Agriculture  was  a  problem  area.  The 
Great  Leap  Forward  (GLF) ,  conceived  to  increase  heavy  Industry  output 
and  to  solve  concurrently  the  problem  of  rural  unemployment  and  under¬ 
employment,  was  a  well  documented  failure.  GNP  declined,  according  to 
Liu,  from  113  billion  yuan  in  1958  to  97  in  1961.  In  1961,  the  economy 
began  its  recovery  and  by  1965  industrial  output  levels  were  slightly 
higher  than  those  of  1958.  Moderate  growth  continued  until  the  Cultural 
Revolution  began  in  1966. 

based  on  fragmentary  evidence,  the  following  observations  can  be 
made  regarding  the  economic  impact  of  the  Cultural  Revolution: 

•  Damage  to  the  economy  was  probably  less  lor  the  Cultural  Revo¬ 
lution  than  was  experienced  In  the  GLF. 

•  The  machine  building  industry  was  set  back  at  least  two  years 

in  tlie  civilian  sector  and  one  and  a  half  yeara  in  the  defense  sector 

•  The  industries  that  suffered  the  most  declines  were  transporta¬ 
tion,  coal  and  steel. 

•  Foreign  t  rade  decl lned  in  1967  to  a  level  7  percent  below  1966 
for  imports  and  15  percent  below  for  exports. 

The  decline  in  the  economy  could  have  been  much  worse  had  the  1966-67 
harvest  not  been  so  favorable.  (The  opposite  was  true  in  the  GLF  where 
bad  planning  and  management  problems  were  compounded  by  a  significant  de¬ 
cline  in  agriculture  output.) 
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The  near  term  growth  potential  of  the  economy  is  extremely  difficult 
to  determine,  given  the  lack  of  economic  Indicators  regal'd  Inn  the  current 
state  oi  the  economy.  Near  term  growth,  however,  probably  depends  on  the 
following : 

e  Adequate  expansion  of  the  inf ra-structuro  necessary  to  support 
an  expanding  economy  ; 

a  Impact  of  the  ant  1-technology  and  materialism  doctrines  on  the 
Incentives  of  the  plant  managers  and  workers; 

e  Success  of  the  rural  reform  program  announced  by  Mao  In  his 
directive  of  May  7,  1966.  The  program  is  aimed  at  Increasing 
tool  and  fertilizer  output  In  small  local  plants  by  financing 
the  Increased  output  directly  by  the  communes  and  brigades. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  program  Is  the  transfer  of  some 
skilled  and  educated  people  f rum  cities  to  rural  areas,  reflec¬ 
ting  Mao's  concern  that  the  ntral/urban  distinction  be  reduced; 

•  Kesolutlon  ol  the  trade  paradox.  The  need  to  import  specific- 
capital  Items  to  supplement  existing  capital  stock  is  evident, 
yet  the  self-reliance  concept  of  Mao’s  encourages  reduced  im¬ 
ports  ;  * 

•  Impact  on  the  quality  of  education  of  key  scientific  and  man¬ 
agement  personnel  of  the  new  non-material  Incentives; 

•  impact  on  economic  development  objectives  of  the  patterns  of 
leadership  which  might  emerge  after  Mao  ; 

•  Success  in  controlling  the  population  growth  rate;  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  several  years  has  been  on  the  order  of  1 .8  percent 
per  year,  an  Intolerable  level  when  your  population  exceeds  700 
mill  ion  , 


'Main  economists  believe'  the  self-reliance*  approach  may  have  a  great¬ 
er  long-run  multiplier  effect  on  development  than  an  aggressive  import 
strategy  because  It  forces  the  indigenous  population  to  acquire  skills 
that  are*  useful  beyond  the  application  of  the  specific  capital  item. 
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•  And,  finally,  the  ability  ol  the  central  government  to  control 
regional  leader*  to  ensure  that  the  maximum  return  la  realt/vU 
for  a  given  investment  program. 

To  cover  a  range  of  possible  results  given  the  above,  a  set  of  live 
protections  are  presented  in  the  next  section. 
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II  ALTERNATIVE  1970-1990  PROJECTIONS  OF  AGGREGATE  OUTPUT 

A.  Values  Selected  for  Growth  Model  Variables 

As  noted  earlier,  in  addition  to  a  base  year  GNP,  n  Harrod-Domar 
model  requires  only  estimates  of  investment  rates  and  marginal-output-to- 
capital  ratios  to  project  GNP  over  time.  As  in  RM-58,  the  projections 
of  this  section  are  based  on  target  rates  of  investment  which  are  assumed 
(with  one  exception)  constant  for  the  20-year  period.  Historical  ChiCom 
savings  rates  are  summarized  in  Table  E-l  .Although  a  reasonable  average 
appears  to  be  in  the  20  to  25  percent  of  GNP  range  based  on  data  in 
Table  E- 1 , an  extensive  study  by  Chenery  and  Strout  of  economic  development 
in  underdeveloped  countries  found  tbe  normal  range  to  be  9  to  16  percent 
with  a  median  of  12  percent.  With  the  exception  of  the  low  growth  pro- 
.  jections,  the  values  used  in  this  substudy  tend  to  be  lower  than  the  historical 

data. but  above  the  Chenery  results,  i.e.,  18-20  percent.  Such  rates  are 
generally  compatible  with  the  announced  current  targets.  Use  of  such  rates, 
however,  causes  inordinately  low  MOCK  estimates  as  is  noted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  discussion. 

Chenery  and  Strout  found  a  MOCR  quartile  range  from  0.21  (lower)  to 
0.JS  (upper)  for  the  five-year  sample  they  analyzed.  As  noted  in  RM-58, 
use  ol  0.26  seems  very  high,  since  such  levels  have  been  enjoyed  only  by 
countries  like  Taiwan  and  Israel  who  have  received  significant  external 
aid,  an  unlikely  possibility  for  China.  Yet,  the  0.21  figure  does  not 
<pe:.r  to  enable  the  development  of  the  requisite  infrastructure.  More- 
■  ’'~r,  the  stream  of  investments  of  Table  F-l  with  reasonable  MOCRs  would 
•e  resulted  in  GNP  growth  In  excess  of  that  observed  (see  Table  K-2)  , 
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Table  P-2 


Cl  11  CUM  CM’  ESTIMATES,  1957-  1963 
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even  when  the  disruptive  periods  of  the  Great  I. cap  Foixard  and  Cultural 
devolution  are  normalized.  Tims,  as  n  mentis  u»  olitulit  reasonable  GNP 
growth  rates  some  abnormally  low  WX'lts  were  used,  given  tliat  the  invest¬ 
ment  rate  was  selected  as  18-20  percent.^ 

Base  year  GNP  (1969)  was  an  update  of  the  1965  base  year  of  RM-58. 
Essentially,  a  subjective  judgment  was  made,  based  on  the  qualitative 
reports  of  the  disruption  caused  by  the  Cultural  Revolution,  that  a  net 
growth  of  2  percent  was  the  probable  upper  limit  for  the  period  1965-1969. 

B.  Values  Selected  for  the  Allocation  of  Output  End-Use 

By  definition  all  output  is  divided  into  personal  consumption,  gov¬ 
ernment,  investment,  and  for  the  CPR,  unidentified.  The  end-use  sectors 
will  be  discussed  in  reverse  order. 

Normally,  the  output  of  an  economy  is  divided  into  consumption  and 
investment  with  consumption  displayed  by  public  (government)  and  private 
(personal)  categories.  However,  when  estimates  were  made  of  the  values 
of  the  end-use  categories  it  was  found  that  their  sum  was  less  than  GNP 
developed  by  other  estimating  and  analytical  techniques.  To  make  the 
end-use  allocations  add  to  GNP,  the  difference  between  GNP  and  consumption 
plus  investment  is  called  unidentified.  Some  |>orlion  ol  the  unidentified 
is  government,  some  is  personal  consumption  but,  il  the  RM-58  model  Is 
used  and  the  investment  and  MOCR  figures  are  claimed  to  he  net, then  uniden¬ 
tified  does  not  include  any  investment. 

The  investment  allocation  in  all  projections  is  that  sol  by  the  plan¬ 
ner  amt  used  in  the  projection  model  to  derive  the  UNP  growth  estimates. 

Government  is  subdivided  into  three  categories,  general,  military 
and  military  foreign  aid.  These  categories  represent  a  slight  regrouping 
from  RM-58.  In  tliat  study  a  separate  estimate,  cal  led "spocia 1  military! 
was  made  by  V.  1..  Wu  of  China's  basic  military  RfcD  program. 


This  is  a  departure  from  the  approach  of  RM-85  where  the  investment  rates 
were  held  down  and  higher  MOCR  estimates  used.  The  net  effect  on  GNP 
growth  Is  the  same  whichever  approach  is  taken. 
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Personal  consumption  is  estimated  using  the  concept  of  minimum  main¬ 
tenance  income  developed  by  Y.  L.  Vu  and  F.  P,  Hoeber.*  Essentially,  a 
subsistence  level  per  capita  consumption  is  estimated  and  that  figure 
multiplied  by  the  population  level  to  derive  total  personal  consumption. 
Thus,  the  population  growth  rates  are  directly  related  to  the  amount  of 
output  allocated  by  the  model  to  personal  consumption, 

C.  Alternative  Projections  of  G.NP  and  Output  End-Use 

A  general  description  is  given  of  the  rationale  for  the  five  projec¬ 
tions  and  the  structural  and  end-use  allocation  factors  explicitly  listed. 
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Figure  F-l  PROJECTION  A  -  POTENTIAL  ALLOCABLE  OUTPUT* 
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Figure  F-2  PROJECTION  B  -  POTENTIAL  ALLOCABLE  OUTPUT • 
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GNP  AND  CND-l'SE  A  LUXATIONS ,  PUOJIC  MON  C 

General  Pc -i  r  l  pi  ion:  Model  aU>  GNP  variant.  Pit  capital  consumption  illond 

to  tni  n  jsi-  ilt  per  \eai*  uhllc*  moderate  liu  riMsii*  .ipt  also 
prog  ran.ruu!  to  all  ^ovtinOriitul  H’clor-,  although  rllltarv  end* 
u»i'»  ale  v  r  phns  tSed.  An  investment  rate  *»1  2l>>  i»  maintained 
( the  announced  target)  but  due  to  periodic  the  HOC  ft 

achieved  only  average  about  .23.  Population  gro«»  unchecked 
at  2  .  /  >  r . 

Value#  (or  GNP  growth  model  parameter*: 

|Ua rhinal  output  -  Capital  ratio  (MOCft):  .225 
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Table  F-6 


GNP  AND  ENb-l'SE  ALLOCATIONS ,  PKOJlCnUN  D 

Gc  ti*  rjl  I'i  m  i  I  p?  I  on:  hl^h  ONP  growth.  Pet  capita  kmi  ^ro**  at  an  annual  rate 

(1,5.)  slightly  U-m  than  population  '•rich  gro*s  unchcckv>l  at 
-‘.o'  \  r ,  A  runic  rate  men  im-  in  the  allocation  of  oil  put  to 
piu'iiijcni  is  p|-*.g  raumed ,  The  ‘  icml  HMnt  cl  1 1 f  vrenci*  twtwvR 
I  io  ul  ;  ion  L)  .mil  those  i»t  H  and  (  lx  that  a  ui^n  MOCR  is  achieved 
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Figure  F-3  PROJECTION  E  -  POTENTIAL  ALLOCABLE  OUTPUT* 
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Figure  F-G  GNP  AND  END-USE  PROJECTION  E 
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HI  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  PROJECTIONS 

After  extensive  analysis  of  the  economic  potential  of  Communist 
China  to  support  advanced  military  programs,  RM-58  concluded  that  "the 
construction  of  a  set  of  GNP  estimates  and  output  end-use  allocations 
such  as  those  set  forth  ...  is  little  more  than  an  exercise  in  reason¬ 
able  thinking.  Data  on  actual  parameters  are  non-existent.  The  Impact 
of  political  activities  in  Mainland  China  is  abrupt  and  apparently  repe¬ 
titive."  *  The  same  conclusion  applies  to  this  input  substudy.  A  r.urrod- 
Domnr  approach  is,  however,  useful  for  exploring  the  sensitivity  of  pos¬ 
sible  streams  of  GNP  to  major  changes  in  the  structural  variables  of  the 
growth  model . 

Figure  F-7  presents  GNP  estimates  for  Communist  China  for  the  period 
1952-1990.  The  1952-1965  data  is  based  on  on  average  of  Wu  and  Liu  esti¬ 
mates.  The  extrapolation  from  1965-1969  is  a  subjective  update  of  Stan¬ 
ford  Research  Institute's  1965  GNP  estimate,  based  on  fragmentary  reports 
of  the  impact  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  on  that  economy.  During  that 
period  even  less  than  the  normal  sparse  data  wus  available  upon  which  GNP 
estimates  could  be  derived.  For  the  period  1969-1990  three  estimates  are 
present.  A  high  growth  case  (Projection  D)  provides  the  upper  boundary  and 
a  low  growth  case  (Projection  A)  reflects  a  GNP  growth  rate  of  2  percent  per 
year.  Also  plotted  on  the  figure  is  the  GNP  estimate  for  Projection  E  which 
assumed  a  moderate  growth  until  alter  a  postulated  leadership  reconsoli¬ 
dation  following  Mao's  death. 

The  general  test  of  economic  feasibility  used  in  this  study  is  the 
absolute  size  of  potential  allocable  output,  i.e.,  that  resource  stream 
available  to  support  the  postulated  military  programs  presented  in  Input 
Substudy  E.  An  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  potential  allocable 
output  streams  is  included  as  part  of  Input  Substudy  E. 

1Eorle,  op.  cl t . ,  p  115. 
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In  some  of  the  projections  because  of  the  assumed  values  of  the 
factors,  the  potential  allocable  output  turned  out  to  be  negative,  for 
example  in  Projection  B  the  year  1970.  In  all  such  instances  the  poten¬ 
tial  allocable  output  was  adjusted  to  zero  and  personal  consumption  ad¬ 
justed  downward  by  the  appropriate  amount. 

The  unidentified  sector,  calculated  to  be  18.7  percent  of  GNP  in 
the  base  year  1969,  is  handled  two  ways  in  the  projections.  First,  it 
is  held  constant  at  18.7  percent  of  GNP  —  thus  as  GNP  grows,  unidenti¬ 
fied  also  grows.  An  alternative  PAO  stream  is  generated  by  holding  un¬ 
identified  constant  at  the  1969  level  of  25  billion  yuan.  In  all  instances 
the  latter  Increases  the  size  of  the  time  stream  of  potential  allocable 
output . 

Analysis  of  economic  feasibility  using  the  above  approach  provides, 
as  noted  above,  an  ability  to  understand  tbe  reasonableness  of  certain 
claimants  on  aggregate  resources.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  if 
the  priority  of  a  program  Is  high  enough  (for  example,  China's  nuclear 
and  missile  R&D  programs)  the  money  will  be  expended  for  the  program  even 
at  the  cost  of  a  greater  GNP  growth  or  satisfaction  of  even  "minimum” 
programs  requirements  of  other  output  claimants. 
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INTRODUCTION1 


The  purpose  of  this  substudy  is  to  present  data  on  four  postu¬ 
lated  CPR  strategic  force  postures.  These  postures  provide  baseline  pro¬ 
jections  of  forces  which  might  be  purchased  over  time  to  support  possible 
ChlCom  military  strategies.  From  the  analysis  of  alternative  postures 
such  as  presented  in  this  paper,  one  can  begin  to  assess  the  possible 
utility  to  CPR  force  planners  of  clandestine  nuclear  weapons. 


L 


*  Force  data  for  this  substudy  was  drawn  in  large  part  fro*  SSC-TN- 
5205-105  Input  to  SPAR-69  China  Threat  Data  (U)  (Secret  Restricted 
Data),  by  W.  T.  Lee,  M.  Earle,  D.  Benson  and  P.  A.  Nlmmons.  The 
Intelligence  cut-off  date  for  this  substudy  was  January  1970. 
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I  alternative  cpr  MILITARY  STRATEGIES  (u> 


PW  Given  the  notional  objective  discussed  in  Substudy  E,  two 
military  strategies  can  be  defined  ns  a  basis  for  developing  alternative 
future  strategic  force  postures.  These  strategies  have  in  common  the 
direct  and  indirect  support  of  revolutionary  wars  and  the  attainment  of 
at  least  some  kind  of  strategic  nuclear  offensive  force  to  deter  the  United 
States  und  perhaps  even  the  USSR.  Within  each  strategy,  specific  options 
remain  concerning  the  timing  of  the  development  and  deployment  of  specific 
weapon  systems.  Thus,  for  each  pattern,  the  CPR  planners  may  decide  to 
achieve  an  early  military  capability  or  to  delay  such  expenditures  to 
realize  a  greater  political/military  potential  a  decade  or  so  later. 


The  ChiCom  alternatives  are: 


phasis  on  building 
United  Slates  and 


A  "limited  global  strategy"  that  places  primary  em- 
a  nuclear  strategic  offensive  force  for  deterring  the 
possibly  the  USSR  and  non -Communist  nations  in  Asia. 


b.  A  "Eurasian  emphasis  strategy"  consisting  of  two 

basic  variants: 

•  The  buildup  of  strategic  offensive  forces  such  as  MRBMs , 
SLCMs,  and  bombers  designed  primarily  for  use  iu  Asia,  including  the 
gradual  modernization  of  air  defense  and  at  least  part  of  the  ground 
forces,  supplemented  by  forces  permitting  a  very  limited  second-strike 
capability  against  the  United  States  or  the  USSR. 

•  Military  policies  which  would  give  priority  to  air  defense 
and  the  complete  modernization  of  the  ground  force,  with  only  token  SOF 
directed  against  either  the  CONUS  or  Aslan  nations. 


priority 


1.  The  following  sequence  would  be  consistent  with  giving 
to  the  theater  nuclear  force  objective: 


of 


a  nuclear  power. 


The  immediate  objective  would  be  to  gain  the  prestige 
This  has  already  been  largely  achieved  by  the  testing 


G-2 


of  three  fission  devices,  one  of  which  probably  was  delivered  by  a  ballis¬ 
tic  missile  and  by  the  testing  of  four  thermonuclear  devices. 

■H  b.  In  the  early  1970s  the  ChiComs  probably  would  deploy 
a  medium  and  light  bomber,  MRBM/IRBM  and  perhaps  an  &LCM  force  designed 
to  threaten  Asian  nations,  thus  reducing  the  efficacy  of  VJ.S.  nuclear 
guarantees,  and  holding  those  nations  hostage  for  U.S.  actions  in  Asia. 

Part  of  the  force  would  be  targeted  against  the  USSR.  An  increased  the¬ 
ater  target  capability  could  be  attained  in  the  mid-to-late  1970s  through 
the  deployment  of  an  IRBM  with  approximately  a  2000  nml  range. 

HR  c.  Also  in  the  early-to-mid  1970s,  however,  the  ChiComs 
would  deploy  a  very  small  ICBM  force  intended  to  threaten  the  United  States 
with  the  destruction  of  a  few  cities.  The  ICBMs  might  be  supplemented  by 
a  few  SLBMs ,  but  this  is  considered  doubtful  if  the  decision  is  made  to 
channel  resources  and  technology  toward  a  significant  theater  attack  cap¬ 


ability  . 


2.  While  this  appears  to  be  one  logical  sequence  of  evolving 


ChiCom  objectives,  there  is  also  an  alternative  set  of  time-phased  objec¬ 
tives  in  which  the  ChiComs  seek  a  deterrent  force  against  the  United  States 
as  early  as  possible  at  the  expense  of  the  MRBM/IRBM  force  threatening 
their  Asian  neighbors.1  If  direct  threats  to  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  are  given  first  priority,  then  the  Chinese  objectives  might  evolve 
in  the  following  manner: 

HB  a.  Make  public  claims  to  membership  in  the  strategic 
nuclear  club  on  the  basis  of  the  nuclear  tests  already  conducted  and  by 

the  orbiting  of  a  satellite  in  eBrl'  1970. 

j^gj  b.  Deploy  a  small  number  of  ICBM  launchers  as  soon  as 

possible  in  order  to  lend  credence  to  claims  of  deterring  the  United 

2 

States  and  negotiating  U.S.  nuclear  guarantees. 


IIP  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  MRBM/IRBM  force  might 
not  be  deployed  in  limited  numbers. 


IBfiH  As  a  variant,  the  deployment  of  an  operational  ICBM  system 
might  be  delayed  until  their  solid  propellant  technology  is  sufficiently 
advanced . 
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Hm  c.  Devc-lop  an  I  MU11M  system  anil  initially  deploy  11 
against  the  USSR  lor  similar  reasons;  use  both  the  1CBM  and  I/MR1JM  capa¬ 
bilities  to  buttress  the  ChiCom  claims  to  leadership  of  national  Commu¬ 
nist  parties  throughout  the  world. 

jg£|  d.  Delay  the  I/MRBM  force  targeted  against  other  Asian 
neighbors  and  U .S .  bases  until  the  mid-1970s. 

3.  Regardless  of  the  ChiCom  choice  of  these  general  alterna¬ 
tives,  they  very  likely  will  engage  in  a  modest  national  space  program 
to  lend  credibility  to  their  claims  of  accomplishments  and  to  enhance 
the  political  utility  of  the  forces  they  may  deploy.  ( 

d.  xi  the  ChiComs  are  to  realize  their  long-term  objectives, 
they  must  acquire  a  nuclear  force  capable  of  deterring  both  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  from  using  nuclear  weapons,  for  two  principal  reasons: 

First,  Sino-Soviet  relations  already  have  deteriorated  to  a 
point  where  the  Chinese  leaders  cannot  depend  on  the  USSR  to  Invoke  its 
nuclear  deterrent  in  China's  behalf.  Indeed,  unless  a  political  rapproche¬ 
ment  is  achieved,  a  prudent  ChiCom  planner  probably  would  rate  the  risk 
of  a  nuclear  confrontation  with  the  USSR  on  a  par  with  the  risk  of  such 
a  crisis  with  the  United  States. 

m|  Second,  without  a  capability  to  threaten  CONUS,  ChiCom  threats 
of  nuclear  attacks  on  its  Asian  neighbors  probably  would  not  be  credible, 
and  hence  the  Chinese  would  not  be  able  effectively  to  discredit  U.S. 
nuclear  guarantees.  While  a  considerable  part  of  the  USSR  is  within  1000 
nini  MKUM  range  of  likely  ChiCom  deployment  areas,  Moscow  and  the  bulk  of 
Soviet  industry  and  population  requires  much  longer  range  IRBM  delivery 


vehicles . 


In  order  to  serve  effectively  as  a  deterrent  against  a  U .S 


(or  USSR)  nuclear  strike,  the  Chinese  nuclear  force  would  need  a  second- 
strike  capability  against  U.S.  and  USSR  cities.  Even  without  second- 
strike  capability,  it  could  still  be  a  deterrent  against  U.S.  or  USSR 
escalation  at  lower  levels.  At  no  time  in  the  foreseeable  future  can 
China  be  expected  to  have  e  nuclear  force  anywhere  near  the  size  or 
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capability  of  those  of  the  two  superpowers.  Thus,  China  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  a  capability  to  destroy  the  protected  strategic  nuclear  forces 
of  either  of  the  two  major  powers. 


However,  even  a  second-strike  force  of  quite  uncertain  reli¬ 
ability  could  be  very  useful  for  China.  By  making  it  likely  that  some 
portion  of  its  force  might  survive  a  first  strike,  China  could  threaten 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  countries  which  the  United  States  has 
guaranteed  against  nuclear  attack,  suggesting  that  the  United  States 
would  be  deterred  from  retaliation.  A  second-strike  capability  would 
have  similar  strategic  utility  against  the  USSR. 


Additionally,  such  a  second-strike  capability  could  be  used  to 
deter  certain  U.S.  actions  in  the  Asian  theater — or  USSR  actions  in  the 
border  regions;  e.g.,  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to  repel  an 
overwhelming  conventional  attack  by  Chinese  forces.  This  could  be  done 
either  by  threatening  nuclear  escalation,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  counter¬ 
force  strike  by  one  of  the  superpowers,  by  threatening  the  destruction 
ol  several  of  their  cities  with  China's  residual  capability. 


1^11  If  tlie  Chinese  leaders  take  a  "twenty-year  look,"  their  best 
strategy  would  be  to  invest  heavily  In  selected  basic  industries — metal¬ 
lurgy,  chemicals  and  plastics;  electronics;  technical  education;  and, 
basic  military  research  during  the  coming  decade  in  order  to  create  a 
strong  base  for  future  expansion  of  their  military  effort.  However,  they 
would  then  iiave  to  be  satisfied  with  a  relatively  small  and  unsophistica¬ 
ted  strategic  force  until  1980-85.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese 
attempt  to  build  a  modern  strategic  force  rapidly  during  the  next  ten 
years ,  this  would  have  to  be  at  the  further  expense  of  civilian  consumption, 
expansion  of  their  industrial  base,  and  rate  of  growth  of  their  techno¬ 
logical  progress.  If  they  tic  up  most  of  their  scientists,  technicians, 
and  most  technically  advanced  capital  stock  In  large-scale  development 
programs  over  the  next  ten  years,  then  their  ability  to  expand  and  to 
modernize  their  forces  In  the  second  decade  would  be  severely  limited.* 


Tbls  effect  on  economic  growth  is  referred  to  as  the  aclssora 
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effect. 


o 


II  FORCE  DESIGN  CONSIDERATIONS  (U) 


A.  The  ChlComs  must  satisfy  a  number  of  prerequisite  conditions 
If  their  leaders  are  to  aggressively  pursue  any  of  the  strategies  outlined 
above.  At  a  minimum  the  following  conditions  will  have  to  be  met: 


land  China. 


Maintenance  of  effective  political  control  over  Main- 


V 


M  2.  Achievement  of  a  rate  of  growth  in  GNP  sufficient  to 
provide  an  adequate  level  of  consumption  of  the  growing  population  and 
the  maximum  rate  of  saving  for  investment  in  the  Industrial  base  and  for 
support  of  military  programs. 

m  3-  Generation  of  adequate  foreign  exchange  for  overseas 
purchases  for  consumption,  and  military  and  industrial  development. 


4.  Development  of  a  broad,  diversified  base  and  extensive 
applied  competence  in  advanced  technologies,  including  all  the  skills, 
facilities,  and  industrial  infrastructure  required  for  a  nuclear  force. 

jm  5.  Modernization  of  the  ground  and  tactical  air  armies 
and  their  air  defenses,  at  least  to  the  degree  necessary  to  provide  de¬ 
fense  of  Mainland  China  and  some  capability  to  cope  with  potential  esca¬ 
lation  of  the  "revolutionary"  war  that  they  support  around  the  Asian  lit¬ 
toral  . 

B.  If  the  United  States  continues  its  policy  of  containing 
the  CPR  and  if  friction  with  the  USSR  continues  to  grow  (or  even  remains 


(U)  Ideally,  the  level  of  consumption  would  be  maintained  at  the 
per  capita  subsistence  "minimum  maintenance"  level.  However,  in  the 
short-run, dips  below  even  that  level  are  possible.  Further,  as  will  be 
shown  lator,  the  resources  available  for  the  military  are  sensitive  to 
the  defined  per  capita  subsistence  level  which  is  used  to  calculate  the 
\  percent  of  GNP  allocated  to  personal  consumption. 
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at  present  levels),  then  a  military  force  adequate  to  support  China's 
moat  ambitious  national  objectives  would  require  a  mix  of  intercontinen¬ 
tal  strategic  offensive  systems,  modern  theater  forces  composed  of  nuclear 
and  conventional  elements,  and  at  least  some  air  defense  for  Mainland 
China.  To  acquire  such  a  forco  mix  would  be  extremely  costly,  and  the 
CI'R  would  have  to  overcome  serious  economic  and  technical  limitations. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  these  can  be  eliminated  during  the  next  two  decades. 
Therefore,  the  CPK  will  be  faced  with  difficult  decisions  regarding  the 
allocation  of  the  military  budget  and  national  resources  between  conven¬ 
tional  theater  forces,  air  defense,  and  the  nuclear  forcea,  particularly 
during  the  first  decade.  Finding  the  resources  for  such  national  pres¬ 
tige  activities  as  a  space  program  will  compound  the  CPR's  problem. 

C.  The  technology  consideration  for  force  posture  development 
are  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
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Ill  TECHNOLOGICAL  GROWTH  AND  WEAPON  SYSTEM  PROGRAM  STATUS  (U) 


A.  External  Aid  (U) 

1^9  The  relatively  rapid  progress  of  CPR  strategic  mlaalle  and  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  programs  today  can  probably  be  explained  primarily  by  three 


f ac tors: 


The  CPR  received  significant  assistance  In  ballistic  mis¬ 


sile  and  nuclear  technology  from  the  USSR  prior  to  1961,  made  extensive 
use  of  voluminous  Information  either  published  in  the  United  States  or 
Western  Europe  in  open-source  literature,  and  benefited  from  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  their  scientists  and  engineers  were  trained  In  Western 
Europe  and  the  USSR. 

IBB  b.  The  CPR  have  given  top  priority  to  these  military  research 
and  development  efforts  and  have  developed  a  organizational  structure 
which  ensures  that  the  missile  and  nuclear  programs  receive  first  call 
on  all  the  human  and  material  resources,  internal  and  external,  available 
to  the  regime. 


c.  The  atomic  energy  and  ballistic  missile  development  organ¬ 
izations  are,  or  were,  headed  by  very  capable  and  dedicated  individuals 
and  the  cstabllslunent  was  free  of  political  Interference  at  least  until 
the  Cultural  Revolution  in  late  1906. 

■I  Soviet  assistance  during  1957-1960,  with  some  deliveries  of 
hardware  (probably  extending  to  1962) as  a  minimum  fulfillment  of  pre¬ 
existing  contracts,  apparently  included  the  following  elements: 

a.  Provision  of  a  limited  number  of  missiles  and  ground  sup¬ 
port  equipment  for  liquid  propellant  SRBM  systems  including  possibly  the 
SS~la  SCUNNER,  SS-lb  SCUD,  SS-2  SIBLING,  SS-3  SHYSTER,  and  perhaps  even 
plans  for  the  SS—  1  SANDAL  MRBM ;  similar  hardware  and  equipment  items  for 


tho  SA-3  guideline  surface-to-air  defensive  missile  system;  missiles  and 
Homo  Hupport  equipment  for  the  SSC-2  SAMLET  and  SS-N-2  STYX  surfaco-to- 
Hurfuco  short  range  nuvnl  cruise  missile  aystoms  and  porhaps  tho  SSC-2n 
SAI.1SII  ground- launched  short-range  cruise  misnile  may  also  have  boon 
Included . 

gH  b.  Assistance  in  the  design  and  construction  of  a  test  range 
lntendod  to  develop  and  train  crows  on  ballistic  missile  systems  through 
the  1000  nmi  range,  MRBM  class. 

UK  c.  Provision  of  designs  and  probably  some  of  the  necessary 
equipment  and  instrumentation  for  liquid  propellant  test  facilities  ade¬ 
quate  for  developing  propulsion  systems  for  ballistic  missiles  ranging 
from  short-range  tactical  models  through  MRBMs . 

m  d.  Assistance  in  the  design  and  tooling  of  missile  production 
facilities — the  extent  of  this  assistance  is  less  certain  than  the  pre¬ 
viously  listed  items. 

UH  e.  Some  degree  of  assistance  with  the  construction  of  one 
G-class  diesel -powered  ballistic  missile  launching  submarine  and  in  con¬ 
struction  of  one  oi*  more  classes  of  fast  short-range  Soviet-designed 
cruise  missile  launching  patrol  boats  of  the  OSA  and  KOMAR  classes. 

iUffi  f.  Assistance  in  the  design  and  construction  of  W  and  R-class 
diesel-powered  attack  submarines. 

% 

pjjj  Although  the  Soviet  withdrawal  of  technical  and  hardware  assist 
ance  in  1960  seems  to  have  slowed  the  Chinese  advanced  weapons  programs 
considerably ,  it  by  no  means  reduced  the  priority  of  the  effort  as  far 
as  the  ChiComs  were  concerned.  By  about  1966  the  CliiComs  seemed  to  have 
recovered  [mm  the  worst  effects  of  the  withdrawal  and  probably  were  at 
ultout  the  point  in  weapon  development  they  would  have  reached  in  about 
1962  if  the  break  had  not  occurred.  Hence,  the  apparent  effect  of  the 


ICTIM  firings  will  probably  be  launched  on  a  southwesterly  azimuth  with 
impact  points  somewhere  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  although  Pacific  Ocean 
points  cannot  be  ruled  out  at  tills  time. 


B. 


ICBM [Development  Program  (U) 


j£9|  Briefly  reconstructing  the  major  milestones  as  shown  In  Fig. 

G~1  It  Is  noted  that  Soviet  assistance  In  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  test  range  probably  began  about  the  time  the  1957  agreement  on  the 
extension  of  technical  assistance  in  advanced  weaponry  was  signed.  The 
first  hardware  deliveries  of  liquid  fuel  ballistic  missiles  ranging  from 
the  SS-1  through  possibly  the  SS-3  or  SS-4  probably  occurred  in  the  1958 
to  1960  period.  Initial  firings  of  the  Soviet-supplied  hardware  nt  the 
test  range  probably  took  place  in  the  1959-1960  period.  Soviet  assist¬ 
ance  on  the  static  test  and  propulsion  development  facilities  for  ballis¬ 
tic  missiles  very  likely  occurred  sometime  in  1959-1960,  or  Just  before 
tho  Soviet  withdrawal. 


■HI  Working  backward  from  the  ICBM  milestone  shown  in  Fig.  G-l  and 
assuming  that  the  first  ICBM  test  booster  will  consist  of  clustered  MRBM 
propulsion  units,  it  can  be  inferred  that  construction  of  a  production 
facility  capable  of  producing  SRBM/MRBMs ,  and  eventually  clustering  these 
boosters  into  a  larger  vehicle,  must  have  started  no  later  than  about 
mid-1960.  This  facility  probably  was  based  upon  Soviet  designs  and  may 
have  been  equipped  to  a  large  extent  by  the  USSR  since  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  the  ChiComs  have  been  able  to  produce,  or  import  from  the 
West,  all  of  the  specialized  tooling  and  instrumentation  required  to  de¬ 
velop  and  to  produce  liquid  fuel  boosters  for  missiles  of  this  size.  How¬ 
ever,  by  some  time  in  1965-1960  the  Chinese  probably  were  producing  pro¬ 
totype  MRUMs ,  or  ot  least  their  equivalent  in  terms  of  propulsion  systems 
and  tankage,  at  the  rale  of  one  or  two  vehicles  per  month.  The  preponder¬ 
ance  ol  opinion  loons  toward  storable  liquid  propulsion  technology  as 
being  readily  available  for  the  first  generation  ChiCom  MRBM  and  the  ICBM. 
The  postulated  second  generation  ICBM  could  be  either  a  more  advanced 
storable  liquid  or  a  solid  propellant  system. 


,PP||  Given  the  Chinese  launch  of  a  space  booster  in  early  1970,  its 
development  probably  can  be  traced  back  to  1962  when  test  firings  of  a 
first  stage  consisting  of  clustered  MRBM  propulsion  units  may  have  begun 
at  the  Peiping  development  facility.  Based  upon  this  milestone,  the 
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Figure  G-l  ^MILESTONES  OF  CHI  COM  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DEPLOYMENT- 
HIGH  TO  MEDIUM  CONFIDENCE  MILESTONES  (U) 


launch  facility  at  the  SCTMTC  probably  began  construction  in  1965-66  and 
presumably  was  completed  by  the  end  of  1967  in  view  of  the  publicized 
ChiCom  official  forecasts  of  an  ICBM/space  vehicle  launch  in  1967* 


■M  Since  the  initial  operational  Chinese  thermonuclear  weapon 
probably  will  weigh  on  the  order  of  4000  to  6000  lbs,  and  Bince  the  first 
ICIUl  probably  will  be  a  large  and  cumbersome  vehicle  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Soviet  SS-G,  any  ChiCom  1CBM  force  deployed  in  the  early  to  mid -1970s 
probably  will  consist  of  soft  above-ground  launch  sites.  Plausible  char¬ 
acteristics  for  the  first  ChiCom  ICBM/space  booster  based  on  the  above 
development  data  are  as  follows: 


Table  G-l  ■U 

PLAUSIBLE  FIRST  GENERATION  ICBM  CHARACTERISTICS  (U) 


Configuration 

2-stage 

Propellant 

Storable  Liquid  (Keros ine  Amine) 

Dimensions 

Diameter:  8-12  feet 

Length:  100-120  feet 

Gross  Liftoff  Weight 

400,000-600,000  lbs 

Range  (Nominal) 

5000-6000  nmi 

CEP 

3-5  nmi 

Payload  Weight 

6000-10,000  lbs 

Yield 

2. 0-4.0  MT 

Deployment  Mode 

Soft  above -grov  id  launchers, 

rail  served 

IOC 

1972-1974 

C.  f/MRUM  Development  Program  (U) 


■M  Since  most  observers  estimate  that  the 
technical  capability  to  deploy  MRBMs  sometime  in 
Chinese-produced  missiles  of  this  type  (600-1000 
sumed  to  have  begun  as  early  as  I960. 


CPR  had  achieved  the 
1967,  test  firings  of 
runl  range)  can  be  as  - 
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Plausible  characteristics  for  the  first  generation  ChiCom  MRBM 
based  on  Intelligence  community  estimates  are  as  follows: 

Table  G-2 

PLAUSIBLE  FIRST  GENERATION  MRBM  CHARACTERISTICS  (U) 


Coni'  iguration 

Single  Stage 

Propellant 

Storable  Liquid  (Keros ine/Amine) 

Dimensions 

Length:  70  feet 

Diameter:  5  feet 

Gross  Liftoff  Weight 

100,000  lbs 

Range 

600-1000  roni 

Guidance 

Radio  Inertial 

CEP 

2. 0-3.0  nmi 

Payload  Weight 

~3000  lbs 

Yield 

0.05  MT 

Deployment  Mode 

Road  transportable  to  soft 
above-ground  sites 

IOC 

1969-1971 

The  reasons  for  the  apparent  delay  in  MRBM  deployment  are  un¬ 
known,  and  could  range  from  an  overestimation  of  their  technical  capabil¬ 
ity,  to  the  diversion  of  needed  resources  in  support  of  an  early  ICBM 
program,  to  the  effects  of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  In  any  event,  the 
next  ten  years  will  almost  certainly  see  some  level  of  Chinese  Communist 
deployment  of  I/MRBMs  even  if  in  the  near  term  they  concentrate  their 
resources  on  developing  and  producing  ICBMs  targeted  against  the  United 
States.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  MRBM  deployment  is  being  de¬ 
layed  until  the  CliiComs  develop  an  IRBM  capable  of  reaching  targets  in 
tiie  Western  USSR. 

fUm  However,  it  may  still  be  assumed  with  some  confidence  that.,  if 
the  Ch  IComs  follow  the  lime-phased  sequence  of  national  objectives  out¬ 
lined  in  Substudy  E,  they  will  probably  seek  an  early  SRBN/MRBM  nuclear 
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threat  capability  against  their  Asian  neighbors  to  dilute  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  U.s.  guarantees  and  perhaps  hold  these  nations  as  hostages.  Most 
of  the  potential  military  and  urban/industrial  targets  on  the  Asian  per¬ 
iphery  can  be  reached  by  MRBMs  located  some  distance  from  the  China  Coast. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  ChiComs  have  launched  a  missile  to  MRBM  ranges 
with  a  nuclear  warhead  (CHIC-4  test) . 

j^H  The  first  generation  ChiCora  MRBM  will  most  likely  be  a  storable 
liquid  propellant  system  similar  to  the  Soviet  SS-3. 

MM  A  possible  spinoff  from  the  MRBM  test  and  development  program 
is  the  short  range  (100-300  nmi)  tactical  missile.  However,  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  will  probably  have  to  wait  until  the  late  1970s  when  warhead  capabil¬ 
ity  will  exist  for  smaller  payload  missiles. 

D.  Considerations  Affecting  the  ChlCom  SLEW  Development  Program  (U) 

■B]  The  principal  rationale  for  postulating  a  Chinese  Communist 
SLUM  program  in  the  future  is  to  ensure  some  degree  of  survivability  of 
their  strategic  deterrent  force  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  U.S.  SOF  cap¬ 
abilities.1  Even  if  the  Chinese  Communists  deploy  their  ICBM  and  MRBM 
launchers  in  hardened  silos,  the  number  of  hard  targets  almost  certainly 
will  be  small  relative  to  the  number  of  available  warheads  in  the  U.S. 
or  USSR  ICBM  and  I/MIIBM  inventories,  a  small  portion  of  which  would  be 
adequate  to  inllict  heavy  if  not  total  attrition  on  the  Chinese  strategic 
attack  force. 

PMj  Apparently  the  Chinese  Communists  do  have  some  current  inter¬ 
est  in  an  SLBM  force,  although  the  indicators  are  not  necessarily  as 
strong  as  may  appear  at  first  glance.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  one 
U-class  submarine  which  they  assembled  themselves  in  1964-1965.  It  is 
not  known  whether  they  fabricated  any  or  all  of  the  components,  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  merely  assembled  what  had  been  previously  received  from  the 
USSR.  Perhaps  it  was  a  mixture  of  assembly  and  native  construction  of 
components  not  supplied  by  the  USSR.  Most  important,  there  la  as  yet  no 
evidence  of  a  second  G-type  submarine  under  construction  nor  are  the 


o 


1  M  Implicitly  this  assvimes  a  "less-than-totally-effecttve"  U .S . 
ASW  capability. 
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ChiComs  believed  to  have  launched  a  missile  from  their  existing  single 
G-class  submarine  as  yet.  On  the  other  hand,  Buch  a  missile  launching 
could  occur  at  any  time,  since  information  concerning  the  scope  of  the 
research  and  development  effort  at  the  missile  test  range  is  inadequate 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  suitable  missile  has  actually  been  under¬ 
going  [light  tests  there.  The  single  G-class  is  likely  to  serve  as  a 
test  bed  lor  development  and  operational  purposes,  although  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  additional  units  remain  6  possibility. 

Many  operational  problems  face  a  Chinese  Communist  submarine 
force  designed  to  operate  against  the  United  States.  For  instance,  the 
diesel -powered  G-class  submarine  operating  against  targets  at  the  limit 
of  its  combat  radius  would  probably  be  able  to  maintain  itBelf  on  station 
for  only  about  one  or  two  days  and  would  be  limited  by  its  range(in  terms 
of  the  number  of  targets  it  could  attack)  to  targets  in  the  U.S.  Northwest. 
Moreover,  and  more  important,  even  the  most  direct  route  would  probably 
require  mid-sea  refueling  before  the  SLBM  could  reach  targets  on  the 
West  Coast  of  CONUS  other  than  the  Northwest.  If  mid-ocean  refueling  is 
necessary,  the  chances  of  detection  and  destruction  by  U.S.  ASW  would  be 
increased.  If  the  ChiComs  decide  to  choose  the  option  to  develop  an 
SLUM  force,  it  is  postulated  that  they  will  first  develop  and  build  a 
new  type  longer  range  diesel  submarine  (enabling  them  to  cover  at  least 
all  of  CONUS  West  Coast  targets).  This  submarine  is  assumed  for  study 
purposes  to  be  capable  of  surface  launching  eight  solid  propellant  mis¬ 
siles  with  a  range  of  at  least  1000  nml .  A  missile  with  a  range  of  1000 
miles  would  subject  much  of  the  United  StBtes  to  attack. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  Chinese  Communists  have  both  a  solid 
propellant  research  program  for  development  of  a  submarine-launched  mis¬ 
sile  and  a  companion  program  for  native  design  and  construction  of  a  new 


The  Chinese  Communists  axe  currently  constructing  copies  of  the 
R-class  Soviet  diesel  attack  submarine  in  their  shipyards  and  have  fab¬ 
ricated  ond  constructed  some  W-class  diesel  attack  submarines  in  the 
past . 
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longer  range  diesel  submarine,  Initial  operational  capability  could  be 
achieved  by  the  mid  to  late  1970s.1 

MB  It  1*  highly  unlikely,  even  if  the  submarine  system  that  is  discussed 
above  i8  developed  and  deployed,  that  the  Chinese  Communists  will  be 
able  to  deploy  a  diesel-powered  submarine  force  against  the  East  Coast 
of  the  United  States  because  of  the  very  great  distances  involved,  un¬ 
less  they  acquire  advance  support  bases  in  South  America  or  Africa.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  any  attempt  by  the  Chinese  Communists  to  do  so  would  engender 
a  strong  U .$ .  response  to  deny  the  use  of  such  bases  to  Chinese  Commun¬ 
ist  submarines.  Moreover,  the  uncertain  course  of  political  fortunes 
in  most  of  the  candidate  countries  probably  would  not  give  the  Chinese 
commander  much  confidence  in  the  long-term  availability  of  such  ports, 
even  if  ilie  United  States  were  not  able  to  deny  submarine  bases  in  Afri¬ 
can  nations  or  South  America. 

While  a  nuclear  submarine  would  appear  to  be  a  highly  desirable 
component  of  the  Red  Chinese  strategic  force,  the  problems  involved  in 
developing,  producing,  and  deploying  a  nuclear  submarine  before  the  mid- 
1980s  appear  very  formidable.  If  the  Chinese  Communists  are  going  to 
have  a  nuclear  submarine  before  1980,  the  program  should  already  be  in 
the  early  research  and  development  stages,  with  perhaps  some  mock-up 
work  accomplished  on  the  nuclear  reactor.  Thus,  it  is  considered  highly 
unlikely  that  the  Chinese  Communists  will  have  the  technology  and  re¬ 
sources  required  lor  a  nuclear  naval  vessel  program  until  the 
early  lOHOs. 

E.  The  Strategic  Aerodynamic  Development  Program  (U) 

1,  SLCM  Systems  (U) 

jjgjl  Intelligence  evidence  indicates  that  as  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
aid  program,  the  SAM1.ET,  STYX  and  possibly  the  SALISH  cruise  missiles 


MB  Construction  of  some  of  the  development  and  test  facilities 
required  for  native  submarine  design  has  been  reported  and  there  is  good 
evidence  ol'  an  indigenous  CliiCom  solid  fuel  RDT&E  program. 
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were  provided  to  the  ChiComs  In  limited  numbers.  Further  indications 
exist  concerning  the  existence  of  R&D  facilities  at  Chin-Hsi ,  an  opera¬ 
tional  flight  test  center  at  Ch * ang-Hsln-Tien  and  possible  system  pro¬ 
duction  capability  at  Nan-Ch'ang.  A  relatively  simple  method  of  achiev¬ 
ing  a  quick  theater  strategic  weapon  capability  is  to  modify  existing 
ChiCom  W  or  R-class  diesel -powered  attack  submarines  to  carry  and  launch 
native  design  nuclear-tipped  cruise  missiles  developed  from  technology 
gained  from  the  above-mentioned  Soviet-supplied  systems.  Such  a  program 
would  be  assumed  similar  to  the  Soviet’s  W-conversion  twin  cylinder/SS-N-3 
cruise  missile  systems.  For  purposes  of  this  study  a  limited  number  of 
these  postulated  submarine-launched  cruise  missile  systems  are  Included 
as  a  part  of  the  ChiCom  Eurasian  threat. 

There  is  also  a  strong  possibility  based  on  current  ChiCom 
interest  in  cruise  missiles  that  some  type  of  cruise  missile  will  be 
utilized  by  the  land  force  either  in  a  coastal  defense  role  or  possibly 
as  a  tactical  surface-to-surface  weapon. 

2.  Bomber  Systems  (U) 

Tlie  ChiComs  currently  have  five  bomber  systems  In  their  opera¬ 
tional  inventory:  the  IL-10  BEAST  with  a  force  level  of  25-30;  75-100 
TV -2  BATS;  275-325  IL-28  BEAGLES;  10-13  TU-4  BULLS  and  2-3  TU-16  BADGERS. 
All  systems  were  provided  by  the  Soviets.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
o  Soviet-provided  factory  capable  of  producing  BADGER-type  airframes  may 
have  been  completed  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  evidently  no  aircraft  have 
been  produced .  The  reasons  for  the  gap  between  capability  and  actual 
production  are  not  known.  Again,  the  candidate  reasons  range  from  tech¬ 
nological  and  resource  constraints  to  the  Cultural  Revolution  with  none 
ol  the  reasons  being  mutually  exclusive. 

jm|  a.  Long  Range  Aircraft.  There  is  little  current  evi¬ 
dence  regarding  either  desire  or  research  on  the  part  of  the  ChiComs  to¬ 
ward  developing  a  long  range  strategic  aircraft.  However,  one  plausible 
method  of  augmenting  the  ChiCom  strategic  missile  force  in  the  mid-1970s 
would  be  for  the  CluComs  to  purchase  a  few  long  range  commercial  trans¬ 
ports  (such  as  Boeing  707  or  British  VC-10  types)  from  some  neutral  or 
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friendly  nation.  auch  an  excursion  is  included  in  two  of  the  posture 
projections.  An  analysis  conducted  in  1965  by  the  Boeing  Company  for 
the  DEPEX  study  Indicated  that  the  modification  of  the  transports  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  carry  and  deliver  nuclear  devicec  is  feasible.  Another 
possibility  is  that  instead  of  BADGER  aircraft  the  Chinese  may  attempt 
to  develop  a  larger  and  longer  range  aircraft  using  turboprop  engines. 


m  b.  Medium  Range  Aircraft.  The  current  operational 
ChiCom  inventory  includes  very  limited  numbers  of  two  Soviet-provided 
medium  range  aircraft,  the  ancient  piston  engine  TU-4  BULL  and  the  turbo¬ 
jet  TV-16  BADGER.  As  previously  noted,  evidence  indicates  that  an  air¬ 
craft  factory  which  could  have  the  capability  to  produce  aircraft  the 
size  <>r  medium  bombers  may  have  been  previously  provided  in  part  by  the 
Soviets  ( lliis  factory  may  have  finally  been  completed  by  the  ChiComs  in 
1966-1967)  but,  to  date,  no  large  bomber-type  aircraft  are  known  to  have 
been  produced.  Production  of  medium  range  bombers  might  be  desirable  if 
the  MRBM  production  capability  is  inadequate  for  the  projected  target 
requirements  or,  conversely,  if  theater  requirements  for  flexibility  ap¬ 
pear  important.  The  postulated  bomber  could  either  be  a  new  Indigenous 
turboprop  or  turbojet  design,  or  a  copy  of  the  TU-16  BADGER.  The  esti¬ 
mated  IOC  for  such  systems  ranges  from  1972  to  1977,  with  the  copy  of 
the  TU-16  having  the  earlier  IOC. 


m||  Conversion  of  the  TV -4  BUIJ. 
thereby  extending  the  life  and  increasing 
is  also  possible  but  not  considered  a  high 
ing  the  needed  capability. 


to  turboprop  propulsion, 
the  capability  of  that  system, 
confidence  approach  to  attam- 


c.  Short  Range  Aircraft.  The  current  operational  Chi- 
Corn  light  bomber  inventory  consists  entirely  of  aircraft  provided  by  the 
Soviet  Union  prior  to  1961.  The  force  consists  of  small  numbers  of  an¬ 
cient  piston  engine  TU-2  BAT  and  IL-10  BEAST  along  with  250-350  obsoles¬ 
cent  turbojet  IL-28  BEAGLE.  For  purposes  of  this  study  it  has  been  pos¬ 
tulated  that  the  ChiComs  will  attempt  to  obtain  early  nuclear  weapon 


SHE  This  Stanford  Research  Institute  postulation  was  also  included 
in  the  DF.PEX  threat. 


delivery  for  theater  targets  by  allocating  fission  weapons  to  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  IL-28  Inventory.  (No  more  than  25-50  nuclear  weapons  will 
be  assumed  available  at  any  one  time.) 

HU  There  is  no  current  evidence  of  any  native  light  bomber 
construction .  One  possibility  for  future  construction  is  that  the  prob¬ 
able  airframe  plant  provided  by  the  Soviets  mentioned  above  in  the  medium 
range  bomber  section  could  produce  light  bombers  instead  of  larger  medium 
range  aircraft  if  and  when  that  factory  becomes  operational.  Another 
possibility  is  that  some  portion  of  the  large  existing  ChiCom  aircraft 
industry,  producing  copies  of  Soviet  MIG-17  and  MIG-19  aircraft,  could 
be  adapted  in  part  to  build  light  bombers.  For  purposes  of  this  study, 
it  is  postulated  that  the  ChiComs  will  decide  to  leplace  their  current 
obsolescent  light  bomber  force  in  the  mid-  or  late-1970s  with  a  native 
design  turbojet  aircraft. 

G.  Other  Weapon  Programs  (U) 

jjj  The  ChiCom  military  effort  is  not  limited  to  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems.  Development  and  deployment  of  stra¬ 
tegic  defensive  weapon  systems  such  as  surface-to-air  missiles  and  radars 
appear  to  have  equal  priority.  Moreover,  the  ChiComs  have  a  relatively 
modern  and  large  electronics  industry  production  base  which  should  be 
capable  of  delivering  a  considerable  amount  of  material.  Their  remark¬ 
ably  extensive  aircraft  production  facilities  probably  were  designed  pri¬ 
marily  to  develop  and  produce  fighter  aircraft  for  the  strategic  defense 
forces,  and  perhaps  also  to  satisfy  tactical  air  force  requirements. 

They  have  an  extensive  conventional  armaments  industry  which  is  producing 
a  wide  variety  of  weapons.  As  previously  noted,  they  are  constructing  a 
small  number  of  copies  of  Soviet-designed  diesel  attack  submarines  and 
also  some  copies  of  Soviet  guided  missile  patrol  boats.  Hence,  any  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  pace  and  magnitude  of  the  future  ChiCom  strategic  offensive 
programs  must  take  into  account  that  the  SOF  is  only  one  claimant,  and 
not  necessarily  the  largest,  on  the  ChiComs*  scarce  resources. 

H  During  the  period  from  the  Korean  War  until  the  cessation  of 
assistance  in  1960,  existing  airframe  facilities  inherited  from  Japan 
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underwent  considerable  expansion  and  modernization,  and  a  number  of  new 
plants  and  developmental  facilities  were  constructed.  Soviet  aid  during 
this  period  included  moat,  ii  not  all,  ol  the  developmental  and  teat  l'e- 
duties  required  for  a  native  aircraft  design  capability.  Meanwhile, 
the  Soviets  assisted  the  ChiComs  in  putting  into  production  two  or  three 
of  their  MIG  fighter  aircraft,  the  MI-4  HOUND  helicopter,  and  a  light 
transport,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  in  the  process  of  preparing  the 
ChiComs  to  produce  the  MIG-21  fighter.  Effects  of  the  Soviet  withdrawal 
in  i960  were  immediate  and  drastic  In  the  aircraft  industry.  Production 
virtually  ceased  for  several  years;  only  a  light  piston  engine  model 
transport  (CRATE)  continued  to  be  produced  until  the  fighter  aircraft 
(MIG-19)  and  HOUND  production  was  resumed  about  three  years  ago.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  these  sircroft  seems  to  have  regained  the  pre-19G0  levels  in 
1967  but  is  believed  on  the  downturn  again  as  a  result  of  Mao's  ideolo¬ 
gical  campaign.  Nevertheless,  since  1960,  the  ChiComs  hsve  continued  to 
expand  both  production  and  developmental  facilities.  The  ChiComs  appar¬ 
ently  arc  working  on  constructing  a  native  version  of  the  MIG-21  (of 
which  the  Soviets  also  provided  a  few  models),  although  it  is  not  yet 
believed  to  be  in  production.  Fabrication  of  satisfactory  Jet  engines 
may  be  the  biggest  single  obstacle  to  a  much  higher  level  of  aircraft 
production. 

The  ChiComs  are  credited  with  the  production  of  a  version  of 
the  SA-2  defensive  surface-to-air  missile  system,  although  the  volume 
thereof  appears  to  be  low.  They  have  a  continued  interest  in  coast  de¬ 
fense  cruise  missiles  of  the  SAMLET  and  STYX  types.  Several  radars  with 
native  CI’R  design  elements  hove  appeared  in  the  sir  defense  system. 


|HU  Weapons  captured  In  Vietnam  have  provided  considerable  insight 
into  the  scale  and  magnitude  of  ChiCom  production  of  conventional  weapons. 
This  area  seems  to  have  suffered  less,  if  at  all,  from  the  effects  of 
the  Cultural  Revolution.  The  CPR  is  producing  a  wide  variety  of  infantry 
weapons,  ammunition,  antiaircraft  machine  guns,  several  types  of  artil¬ 
lery  and  a  T-54-type  tank. 
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IV  POSTU1ATKD  FORCE  POSTURES 

This  suction  presents  the  postulated  force  postures  to  support 
the  strategics  outlined  in  Suction  1  above.  Each  posture  is 
proceeded  with  a  listing  of  the  eajor  assumptions  used  to  develop 
the  posture. 
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0-1  POSTURE  DESIGN  ASSUMPTIONS  (U) 


m  The  fol lowing  assumptions  concerning  force  design  objectives 
control  dcvolopmon t  of  the  0-1  threat  posture. 


•  Strategy  Emphasis  -  Limited  Global  Capability 

e  Strategic  Offensive  Forces 

-  Early  storable  liquid  propellant  technology  used 
primarily  for  RLD  purposes  and  perhaps  on  space 
programs.  Deployment  of  storable  liquid  ICBMs  in 
small  numbers  only. 

-  Extensive  deployment  of  ICBMs  delayed  until  the 
availability  of  solid  propellant  technology  in  the 
mi<i-70s , 

-  Penetration  of  U.S.  or  USSR  BMD  achieved  via  selective 
exhaustion  rather  than  development  of  penaid  packages 
for  ICBMs. 

-  Moderate  second  strike  capability  achieved  by  1985 
through  the  development  and  deployment  of  an  advanced 
long  range  diesel  submarine  SLBM  system. 

-  Limited  development  and  deployment  of  Eurasian  systems. 

-  Eurasian  throat  development  programs  generally  balanced 
butwcon  IRBM  and  theater  bomber  systems,  but  deployment 
of  theater  bomber  systems  given  priority  over  IRBMs. 

-  No  SLCMs  developed  as  strategic  offensive  systems. 
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0-2  POSTURE  DESIGN  ASSUMPTIONS  (U) 

The  following  assumptions  concerning  force  design  objectives 
control  development  of  the  G-2  threat  posture. 

•  Strategy  Emphasis  -  Limited  Global  Capability 

•  Strategic  Offensive  Force 

-  An  early  1970  ICBM  capability  achieved  via  very  low 
number  deployment  of  soft  above-ground  launch  storable 
liquid  systems. 

-  Development  of  a  second  generation  ICBM  system  results  in 
deployment  in  moderate  numbers  of  a  follow-on  storable 
liquid  ICBM  in  the  late  70s  with  larger  payloads  and 
bettor  CEP  than  the  first  generation  systems. 

-  HMD  pcnald  capability  achieved  by  the  development  of 

a  MRV  payload  for  the  second  generation  ICBM  system  in 
the  late  1970s.  This  technology  achievement  considered 
median  to  high.  Pcnaid  package  might  include  chaff, 
booster  disposal  or  translation  as  appropriate. 

-  A  second  strike  force  deployed  via  an  advanced  long  range 
diesel  submarine  SLBM  in  the  mid-70s.  This  IOC  assumes 
high  technology  achievement  and  rapid  rate  of  growth  of 
native  submarine  state-of-the-art. 

-  A  small  number  of  commercial  aircraft  converted  to 
strategic  bombers  by  modifying  wing  structures  or  adding 
bomb  bays,  ns  appropriate. 

-  Eurasian  systems  arc  deployed  in  moderate  numbers. 

-  Eurasian  threat  capability  emphasizes  the  development  of 
thontor  bombers  over  IRBM  systems. 

-  No  SLCMh  developed  as  strategic  offensive  systems. 
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G-3  POSTURE  DESIGN  ASSUMPTIONS  (U) 


Hie  following  assumptions  concerning  force  design  objectives 
control  development  of  the  0-3  threat  posture. 


•  Posture  Eq^hasis  -  Eurasian  Threat  Capability 

•  Strategic  Offensive  Forces 

-  Early  deployment,  but  in  very  limited  numbers,  of 
storable  liquid  1CEM  systems. 

-  BMD  penetration  capability  essentially  non-existent 
except  for  selective  exhaustion  of  several  high  value 
CONUS  targets. 

-  Moderate  deployment  in  the  late  70s  of  an  advanced  diesel 
SLBM  system  for  second  strike  purposea.  This  technology 
achievement  assumes  a  median  to  high  rate  of  technological 
growth  with  respect  to  submarine  and  missile  systems. 

-  A  small  number  of  commercial  aircraft  converted  into 
strategic  bombers  by  modifying  wing  structure  or  adding 
bomb  bays,  as  appropriate. 

-  M/IRBMs  and  theater  bomber  systems  developed  and  deployed 
with  generally  equal  priority. 

-  Theater  missile  force  evolves  from  an  early  1970  MRBM 
system  through  two  IRBM  solid  propellant  systems. 

-  Theater  bomber  forces  include  development  and  deployment 
in  moderate  numbers  of  new  native-design  medium  and  light 
bombers . 

-  Following  the  Soviet  experience,  a  conversion  program  of 
attack  submarines  is  undertaken  beginning  in  the  early  70s 
to  add  SLCMs  to  the  theater  strategic  force.  A  new  ChlCom- 
designed  diesel  submarine  is  developed  and  deployed  in  the 
mid-?0s.  This  assumes  a  median  technology  achievement  for 
tho  ChiCom  SLiCM  submarine  program. 


0-4  POSTURE  DESIGN  ASSUMPTIONS  (U) 
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The  following  assumptions  concerning  Xorce  design  objectives 
control  development  of  0-4  threat  posture. 


•  Posture  Emphasis  -  Eurasian  Threat  Capability 

•  Strategic  Offensive  Forces 

-  Deployment  in  the  mid-70s  of  a  very  limited  number  of 

a  first  generation  I CBM  system  utilizing  storable  liquid 
propellant  technology. 

-  BMD  penetration  capability  essentially  non-existent  except 
for  a  selective  exhaustion  of  several  high  value  targets. 

-  No  CONUS  threat  second  strike  capability  other  than,  perhaps, 
busing  a  small  number  of  the  first  generation  ICBMs  in  hard 
silos. 

-  M/IRBMs  and  theater  bomber  systems  developed  and  deployed 
with  generally  equal  priority. 

-  Early  1970  MRBM  system  employs  storable  liquid  technology 

but  follow-on  MRBM  and  mid -70  and  eorly-80  IRBM  systems  utilize 
solid  propellants.  The  1980  IRBM  system  might  be  mobile 
but  more  likely  deployed  on  a  fixed  launcher  or  silo. 

-  Theater  bombers  include  development  and  deployment  of  both 
a  new  ChlCom-deslgn  light  and  medium  bomber.  Deployment  of 
medium  bombers  emphasized  over  light  bomber  system. 

-  SLCM  systems  not  developed  as  an  element  of  the  theater 
strategic  forces. 
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V  weapon  system  characteristics  <U) 

Tills  suction  presents  tho  weapon  system  characteristics  for  the 
systems  which  uppenr  In  the  l'orco  posturo  ol  Section  jv. 
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CHARACTTMSTIC  AHU  PtfROllMANCE  ESTIMATES  fOR  POSTULATED  CHICOM  BOMBERS  (U) 


.  assuw-1  t«  appear  ln  Post„rr  C-3,  alternative  T»o  appears  In  C- 1. 

he  ChlCoe  inventory  after  1975,  as  Is  postulated  In  poature  C-2,  then  the 
aaaueed  to  be  1.5  MT  each. 

ill  sjratew  will  be  aaauaed  to  be  two  1.5  MT  boobs  . 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  examine  in  detail  some  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  Chinese  might  make  use  of  a  clandestine  nuclear 
device.  None  of  these  scenarios  are  predictions;  rather  a  spectrum 
of  type  situations  is  defined.  For  some  of  the  sltuationa  to  occur 
rather  sharp  changes  arc  assumed  in  the  current  relationships  among 
ma.lor  powers  or  in  Chinese  foreign  policy.  It  is  hoped  that  by  study¬ 
ing  even  the  most  remote  possibilities  for  use  of  .1  clandestine  nuclear 
device,  the  full  dimensions  of  the  weapon  will  become  apparent.  The 
last  seel  inn  oT  t  lie-  appendix,  which  examines  the  comparative  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  various  scenarios,  attempts  to  place  the  "type  situations" 
in  some  perspective. 

All  the  scenarios  represented  are  presumed  to  be  within  the  tech¬ 
nological  grasp  of  the  Chinese. 

The  format  used  is  not  that  of  the  traditional  scenario.  Instead 
of  lengthy  plots  involving  much  arbitrary  detail,  brief  descriptions 
are  used.  Thus,  given  a  basic  situation,  the  reader  may  embellish 
a  scenario  with  a  variety  of  real  world  details.  Stated  another  way 
the  essence  of  the  scenario  is  defined:  given  that  this  ts  credible 
oven  though  the  subject tve  probability  of  occurrence  Is  very  low,  then 
the  necessary  detail  could  be  added ,  if  desired.  A  number  of  variants 
are  included  with  each  typo  situation  in  order  to  suggest  some  ancillary 
t’NA  applications  to  t  lie  basic  scenario.  Each  class  of  scenarios  is 
evaluated  using  a  set  of  questions  developed  to  highlight  the  important 
aruas  of  CNA  utility  ami  credibility. 

Table  H-l-  presents  the  classification  of  type  situations  used  in 
the  study.  A  series  of  scenarios  were  drafted  from  which  general  group¬ 
ings  wore  synthes  i/.ed .  It  should  be  noted  that  situations  could  be 
defined  which  were  identical  to  the  sot  of  five  CNA  purposes  or  gen¬ 
eral  applications  of  Input  Substudy  C..  However,  as  the  initial  acenarloa 
were  drafted,  n  relationship  seemed  to  emerge  that  indicated  a  loose 
grouping  of  situations  and  objectives  (o.g.,  expansion  of  traditional 
territories)  would  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  utility  of 
CNA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  SCENARIOS  OR  CLASSES  OF  SITUATIONS 

1.  Defense  of  National  Entity 

II.  Strstegte  Offensive  CONUS  Attack 

a.  Den  radii  t  ton  of  U  .S  .  SOK/SDF  Capability 

b.  Inflict  Urban  and  Industrial  Damage 

III.  Expansion  of  Traditional  Territories 

IV.  Expansion  of  Areas  of  Influence 

V.  Political  Embarrassment  of  the  U.S. 

VI  .  Cat  alyl ic  War 

VII.  Influence  the  Outcome  of  U.S.  Domestic  Events 

VIII.  Gain  Revenge  or  Inflict  Punishment 

IX.  Irrational  Acts  1 


<U)1  ’’irrational'  Implies  a  moral  Judgment .  Often  the  gambits 

described  in  other  classes  of  situotions  could  be  classified 
as  irrational.  Howover,  if  we  assume  the  decision  to  use 
CNA  was  rationally  reached  jn  the  other  uses,  their  "irrational 
ucla  '  seem  to  be  a  separate  sub-set  of  CNA  uses. 


U 
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(U)  I  DEFENSE  OF  NATIONAL  ENTITY1 

A.  Scenario 

Aa  a  consequence  of  the  entry  of  Chinese  combat  forces  Into 
northern  Laos  and  Thailand,  U.S.  commitment  to  8EATO  la 
activated  with  U.S.  tactical  air  operations  against  trans¬ 
portation  arteries  In  the  Ch  lnese -Laot  lan  frontier  areut>; 

B-S2  raids  are  launched  against  Chinese  air  and  naval  in¬ 
stallations  on  Hainan  and  the  Chinese  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin;  and,  U.S.  carrier  aircraft  strike  military,  naval 
and  air  insta 1  In t  ions  along  the  coast  of  the  South  China 
and  East  Chinn  Seas.  These  attacks  continue  until  the 
national  entity  of  China  is  threatened.  In  order  to  fore¬ 
stall  further  strikes  or  to  deter  intenslf lent  ton  of  attacks 
against  the  Chinese  homeland,  the  Chinese  detonate  a  device 
in  CONUS  and  threaten  to  detonate  further  devices  if  attacks 
on  Chinese  homeland  are  continued. 

B.  Typical  Variants 

1.  A  U.S. /Chinese  conflict  occurs  as  a  consequence  of 
Chinese  movements  into  Korea;  Chinese  landings  on  Formosa; 
Chinese  air  or  naval  attucks  on  U.S.  carriers  off  the  coast 
of  China;  or  a  Chinese  Invasion  of  India. 

2.  Instead  of  actually  using  OJA,  China  threatens  its 
use  tn  order  to  force  negotiations  or  to  deter  attacks  on 
tile  Chinese  mainland  by  threatening  retaliation  if  such 
attacks  are  continued. 


(U)  Scenarios  I,  II  (variations  a  and  b)  are  essentially 
variations  of  the  use  of  CNA  as  a  military  weapon 
during  a  US/Chlna  war. 
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.'I.  China  ikmunHi  ruli's  tlu*  capability  in  deliver  CNA 
against  CONUS  by  detonating  weapon  in  remote  area  as  n 
prelude  to  negnt  int  Iona  on  halting  U  .S  .  ottncl'.s  on  the 
Ms  Inland . 

4.  China  threatens  or  uses  CNA  against  ally  to  gain 
objective  vis-a-vis  the  U.S. 
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(U)C.  1  nterpret  at  iuh  of  ScciiAiiii 


1.  Potent  till  targets  and  number  of  suapons  required  to  achieve 
CNA  objectives 


Targets:  l!  ,S  .  cities. 

Number  of  Weapons:  2  -  20. 

Since  the  objective  would  be  to  bring  pressure  on  the  U.S. 
to  relent  In  its  attacks  or  e  Chinese  homeland,  the  targets 
would  bo  such  as  to  convey  .»  „■  widest  possible  Impact  on  the 
general  population  In  order  to  a  route  it  to  the  dangers  to 
the  U.S.  of  continuing  the  attack  on  China. 


Is  the  act  repeatable'.* 

a.  Within  a  crisis  If  the  stockpile  is  adequate  further 
threats  or  declarations  are  possible. 


b.  It  first  crisis  use  is  successful  il  could  bo  used 
several  years  later. 


J.  Is  the  use  of  proxies  possible  (if  not  indicated  in 
scenar l os) ? 

Not  realistically.  Proxies  are  not  necessary,  although 
the  use  of  a  sympathetic  group  within  the  country  might 
further  impede  U.S.  policies  abroad  by  forcing  the  government 
and  the  population  to  be  distracted  by  the  effort  to  ulimlu- 
utc  tiie  sympathetic  group.  ■ 

I.  Need  the  Cl*fl  always  be  identified  ns  the  source  of  the  CNA 
tlireul  or  detonation? 


Yes,  although  it  could  lie  ugreed  that  all  that  need  bo  done 
is  |n  identify  the  clandestine  attack  with  U.S,  assaults  on 
China  . 


5.  Is  the  situation  more  likely  in  the  near  tern,  fur  term, 
or  is  it  time-invariant? 

a-  To  a  degree  the  near  term  is  favored  because  the  U.S. 
would  be  unlikely  to  attack  China  when  it  had  a  full  nu¬ 
clear  capability. 

b-  As  a  second  strike  capability  the  use  is  t ime- invariant 

fi.  What  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  scenario  which 
{ nvn rs/cncourages  the  use  of  CNA? 

a.  Fear  of  retaliation  eliminated  because  China  already- 
being  bombed .  As  the  objective,  preservation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  entity,  of  highest  priority. 

b.  Potential  to  inflict  damage  in  the  most  direct  manner 
poss i b le  . 

7.  What  are  the  most  sensitive  aspects  of  the  scenario  re¬ 
lative  to  tlie  accomplishment  of  the  desired  objective  as 
viewed  by  the  CPU? 

«.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  U.S.  reaction  to  the  threat  of 
<le  Iona  t  ion ,  l.e.,  will  the  U.S.  step  up  or  stop  the  bombing 

b.  1' repos i  t  iont ng  of  device. 

c.  Coordination  of  attack  with  other  military  gambits. 

8-  In  what  manner  is  t..e  scenario  sensitive  to  the  evolution 
of  tlie  alternative  world  environments? 

Generally  independent  of  the  power  relationships  once  the 
war  starts. 

9.  Is  the  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  U.S.  domestic  situation? 

Although  at  war,  the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  public  about  the 
war  would  condition  the  action  of  the  President  and  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  negotiation  or  stepped-up  bombing  strategy. 
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(U)  IJ  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE  CONUS  ATTACK 
Variation  « :  Degradation  of  U  .S  .  SOF/8DF  Capability 
A.  Scenario 

Chinese  strategic  capability  evolves  to  the  point  where 
the  Chinese  lenders  perceive  that  a  combined  SUM,  I  CUM ,  and 
CNA  attack  could  significantly  reduce  the  U .S .  capability  to 
retaliate  against  China.  China  initiates  actions  in  the  Far 
East  leading  to  direct  conflict  with  the  United  States  in  the 
course  of  which  China  launches  a  nuclear  attack  including  CNA 
attacks  against  U ,S .  command-cont rol  nodes. 


0.  Typical  Variants 

1.  Different  targets,  same  general  setting;  e.g.,  1 CUM 
sites,  ABM  radars;  to  forward  bases,  or  airfields. 


2.  Under  circumstances  where  U .S .  Soviet  strategic 
nuclear  forces  arc  generally  perceived  al  or  near  parity, 
China  launches  CNA  to  reduce  U  .S  .  strategic  forces  to  a 
point  where  U.S.  may  not  strike  China  with  strategic 
weapons  for  fear  of  rendering  itself  vulnerable  to  a 
first-strike  by  Soviet  Union. 

3.  C.S.  attacking  China  and  the  Chinese  use  CNA  against 
SOF  SDF  to  limit  further  damage. 

■1 .  China  launches  CNA  to  degrade  U.S.  SOF/SDF  but  docs 
bo  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  escape  identification  as  the 
culpii!  and  therefore  Ion  stalls  retaliation. 

.">  .  Ai  hnvi,'  virtual  attention  of  U.S.  forces  by  holding 
an  allv  hostage  (or  detonate  one  weapon  aiul  theivafter 
mon  desl  ruct  ion)  . 


(U)  Variations  I,.  II  (variations  a  and  b  )  are 

essentially  variations  of  the  use  of  CNA  aa  a  military- 
weapon  during  a  VS  China  war. 
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7.  Wiiat  is  the  anKl  sensitive  aspects  of  tliu  hwirm  it- 
Itiiivt-  in  tile  ui'o*  |>  1  i  slimcnt  of  ilio  desired  oh  (in'  1 1  vo  as 

VI  owcil  by  tllo  CPR? 

a.  Tlio  entire  scenario  m  sensitive  to  the  CPR 
attaining  quasl-nu'  lt-a  r  parity. 

b.  Excessive  number  of  weapons  needed  for  some  tar¬ 
get  classes  and  requirement  to  preposition. 

c.  Assured  of  U .S .  retaliation. 

8.  In  what  manner  is  the  scenario  sensitive  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  alternative  world  environments’' 

If  the  alliance  of  major  powers  would  permit  multiple 
threats  to  tile  CPR ,  China  would  be  less  likely  to  ini¬ 
tiate  an  attack  against  the  l)  .S  .  Conversely,  if  alliances 
reinforce  China's  capability  then  China  would  be  more 
likely  to  initiate  nuclear  attack. 

9.  Is  the  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  V.S.  domesti.'  situation? 

No  . 

10  .  Is  the  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  CSSR/Ch i na  relationship’1 
Same  .is  k  .  above 

11.  Wli.  it  would  make  tin  scenario  more  e  red  i  til  e'J  la-ss 

n  eil  i  li le  or  ii  ra t  l oiui  l  ‘ 

Mmi'  i'  I  eil  I  Ii  1 1 

a.  Tin-  greater  their  nuclear  arsenal,  the  more  iiiil- 
ilile  thi'  course  of  ai  t  ion. 

b.  The  assessment  >1  the  Chinese  lenders  that  a  par- 
tieular  point  in  time  hail  been  rear hod  for  directly 
attacking  the  t'.S. 
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Variation  b:  Inflict  Urban  and  Induatrial  Damage  (U) 


i 


L 


i 


A.  Scenario 

China*  nuclear  strategic  capability  evolves  to  the 
point  where  the  Chinese  leaders  perceive  that  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  some  damage  can  be  Inflicted  on  the  U.S. 
A  crisis  occurs  and  the  Chinese  preempt  and  attack  one 
or  more  U .S  .  cities  with  CNA  to  prevent  n  full  scale 
attack  l>y  the  U  ,S  .  on  China. 


ll.  TyiMC.il  Variants 

1.  til  ven  a  II  ,S  .  AUM  deployment  or  some  magnitude,  the 
operational  Chinese  lCBMs  are  not  adequate  to  unsure  the 
desired  level  of  damage  to  the  L'.S.  CNA  a  spotted  in 
certain  big  cities  to  supplement  the  attack  on  CONUS. 


‘2.  China  threatens  U  S.  or  allies  with  urban  industrial 
damage  to  achieve  a  diplomatic  objective,  e.g,,  recognition 
of  their  supremacy  in  Asia  at  the  expense  of  Japan. 

3.  China  mounts  unidentified  attacks  on  U.S.  cities 
as  acts  of  terrorism.  (See  also  Scenario  VIII.) 


I.  CNA  is  launched  to  aclii*  ve  urban/ Indus  t  r  l  a  1  damage 
white  Chinese  ICUMs  are  employed  against  U.S.  sti.itegu 
•tfen-ivi  and  defensive  lorces. 


I 


(U)  Variations  1,  II  (variations  a  and  b  )are  essentially 

variations  of  tnc  use  ill  OiA  as  n  military  weapon  during 
a  US, Chino  wii ,  with  the  exception  of  variants  i  and  3 
above . 


II— 1 2 
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<U)  c. 


Interpretation  of  Scenario— Variation  b:  Urban  and 
Induatrlal  Daeane 

1.  Potential  nrp tsi  and  nunber  of  aeap.ms  required  to 
achicvo  CNA  objectives. 


Target  :  cities. 

Number  .if  scapons ;  2-20  fur  the  primary  mvnari.is 

Jiul  variant  a.  p.  J-12, 

20-40  if  dusiiv  to  supplement  the 
attack  on  CONUS. 

2.  Is  the  act  repeatable? 

a.  Within  a  crisis  if  the  stockpile  is  adequate 
further  threats  or  declarations  are  possible. 

b.  If  first  crisis  use  is  successful  it  could  be 
used  several  years  later. 


3.  Is  the  Use  Ilf  proxies  possible  (if  not  Indicated  in 
sCellJ  r  i  os  )  ? 


Not  realistically  unless  uu ident  1 1  led  terrorism. 

•1.  Need  the  ITR  alauys  be  identified  as  the  source  of  the 
CNA  threat  or  detonation? 

les,  Klven  the  assumed  V .S .  China  confrontation. 

No,  if  terror  t  lie  objective. 

•  *  *  l*'‘  situation  m.oe  1  t  ke  1  y  in  the  near  tins,  tar  tet'm, 

or  is  it  l  mi.  -  i  n  va  t  t  an  t  * 

Time  -  i  nvur  I  ant  ,  near  term  favors  CNA  as  u  si. list  Hole 
for  conventional  miil.ar  vjp"iie  far  term  Ijv.hi.  CNA  as 
a  supp  U-bkii  t  ,  ff  t  h.  situation  i  t»q  mil’s  a  fairly  e  |  |»n  1 1 
leant  level  ..f  nuclear  d. -lively  capability  then  the  far 


term  is  favored 


fl.  What  ih  the  aoNt  tapurtant  nap vet  oi  the  scenario  which 
f avo rs/encourages  the  use  of  CNA? 

a  .  Clandestine  nature  if  terror  the  objective. 

b  .  The  fact  that  the  weapon  is  prepositioned  and 
available  with  a  zero  CEP. 

7.  What  Is  the  atost  sensitive  aspect  of  the  scenario  re¬ 
lative  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  tlestred  objective  as  viewed 
by  the  CPU'.'’ 

a.  for  clandestine  attack  -  absolute  security. 

b.  Uncertainty  as  to  U.S.  response  if  use  CNA  to 
to  prevent  V .S  .  strike. 

c.  Command  control  of  detonation. 

.1 .  Necessity  to  preposition  weapons. 

8.  In  what  manner  is  the  scenario  sensitive  to  the  evolution 
of  the  alternative  world  environments? 

It  the  alliance  of  major  powers  would  permit  multiple 
threats  to  the  CPU  the>  would  he  less  likely  to  initiate 
an  attack  attains!  the  U  ,S .  Conversely,  If  alliances  re¬ 
inforce  China's  eapali i 1 1 1 %  then  China  would  be  more  likely 
t>>  initiate  nuclear  attack. 

i'ni  undefined  *  as*,  the  alternattv*  world  environments 
le  s  s  I  iw|>n  l  t  .111  1  . 

* 

0.  Is  the  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  l' .S  .  domestic  altua- 
t  lona? 

i.  for  tin  clandestine  attack,  a  higher  degice  of 
turmoil  might  favor  the  use  of  CNA. 

I>.  for  a  conventional  attack,  no. 
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la  the  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  USSR/China  relationship? 

Yes,  If  the  allicance  of  Major  powers  would  permit 
Multiple  threats  to  the  CS>R  they  would  be  less  likely  to 
Initiate  an  attack  against  the  U  .S .  Conversely,  If  alli¬ 
ances  reinforce  China’s  capability  then  Chinn  would  l>o 
more  likely  to  Initiate  nuclear  attack. 


For  undefined  case  the  alternative  world  environment  a 
less  important 


11.  What  would  make  the  scenario  more  credible?  Leas  credible 
or  irrational? 

More  cred 1 ble 

a.  The  greater  their  nuclear  arsenal,  the  more  credible 
the  course  of  action. 


h.  The  realism  of  events  leading  to  deployment,  the 
assessment  of  the  Chinese  leaders  that  a  particular 
point  in  time  had  tieeu  reached  for  directly  attacking 
the  U.S.  and  a  significant  prolonged  period  of  tension 
be! ween  the  U.S.  amt  China. 

J.  The  simpler  and  more  foolproof  the  delivery  and 
security  concept  the  more  credible  tin  clandestine 
attack. 


Ia'sh  credible 

a.  The  lower  the  nuclear  capability  of  China 
.  The  lower  I  hi-  t!  S  prosenee  in  Asia, 

ill.  Wli.it  .ilhm.it  in  me. mu  ■  >  i  » I  I  >  .tce-wip  I  t  sh  the  name 
ob Jet  t  l  v>  •>  * 
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(U>  111  KXUANS ION  OK  TKA1HTIONA1.  TMtlUTOUIKS 

A.  Scenario 

The  Chineiv  threaten  to  detonate  (or  actually  detonate)  a 
■■all  device  on  Taiwan  to  force  the  U.S.  from  Taiwan  and  to 
exert  control  over  the  Island.  In  addition  to  the  threat  of 
further  detonation*  on  Taiwan,  veiled  (or  direct)  threat*  are 
■ade  regard  In*  CNA  against  the  U.S. 

B.  Typical  Variants 

1.  Expansion  into  territories  other  than  Taiwan. 

2.  Use  of  CN  A  threat  against  I'  .8  .  to  gain  some  ad¬ 
vantage  during  a  Chinese/Soviet  cont font  at  ion  over 
tc rr i tor v  . 

3.  Detonutc  or  threaten  CNA  against  allies  to  gain 
objectives  vis-a-vis  the  U.S. 

I.  Communicate  to  the  U.S.  government  that  on  American 
city  is  hostage  for  removal  of  t' .S  .  forces  from  an 
area  like  Thailand  or  Formosa. 
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(U)  C.  Interpretation  of  Scenario 


1.  Potential  targets  anil  number  of  weapons  required  to  achieve 
CNA  objec t lves« 

Targets:  cities. 

Target  coun  1  r >  3-6!  I'.S.  claim  or  have  deployed  2--I, 


Is  the  act  repeatabl. ? 

a.  If  not  successful,  not  repeatable. 

b.  If  successful,  probably  not  repeatable  against 
second  target  country. 


3.  Is  the  use  of  proxies  possible  (if  not  Indicated  in 

sccna  nos) ? 


No  t  re a  list  tea  I  1  \ 


4.  Need  the  CPU  always  be  Identified  as  the  sourcu  of  the 
CNA  threat  or  detonation? 


5.  Is  ttu  situation  more  likely  in  the  near  term,  far  tens, 
or  is  it  time-invariant? 

ICHMs  would  be  more  effective  as  weapons,  thus  pro¬ 
bably  near  term  more  likely.  The  psychological  effects 
which  would  accompany  such  a  threat  would  perhaps  make 
tho  use  time-invariant. 


tl  .  Wh.it  is  tlie  woit  important  aspect  of  the  scenario  which 
f.ivoin  encourages  the  u»c  of  CNA? 

a.  If  detonate  device,  the  detonation  clearly  shows 
intent  and  capability. 

h  .  If  only  theater,  they  retain  options  while  not  d i i - 
eetly  confronting  the  l!  .S  . 
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7.  What  are  the  most.  sensitive  aspects  of  the  scenario  re¬ 
lative  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  objective  as 
viewed  by  the  CPR? 

a.  Must  convince  the  U.S.  that  intent  real  and  priority 
of  objective  high  to  the  Chinese  while  operuting  on  the 
premise  that  U.S.  will  choose  not  to  become  directly 
involved  . 

b.  Necessity  to  preposition  the  weapons. 

8.  In  whnt  manner  is  the  scenario  sensitive  to  the  evolution 
of  the  alternative  world  environments? 

If  the  U.S.  follows  the  Nixon  doctrine  and  desires  t.o 
present  a  low  profile  in  Asia,  then  it  could  be  argued 
•hat  the  use  of  CNA  in  such  situations  is  more  probable 
than  cases  where  clear  treaty  commitments  are  involved, 
i . o  . ,  the  risk  of  U.S.  retaliation  is  less.  On  the  other 
hanci ,  a  hard  line  U.S.  policy  might  raise  the  possibility 
that  the  use  of  CNA  would  be  used  against  the  U.S. 

9.  Is  the  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  U.S.  domestic  situation? 

Except  for  extreme  domestic  turmoil,  the  use  is  probably 
more  sensitive  to  the  degree  to  which  the  U.S.  is  threat¬ 
ened,  the  nature  of  our  treaty  commitments  and  the  presi¬ 
dential  leadership  than  to  the  U.S.  domestic  situation. 

10.  Is  the  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  USSU/China  relationship? 

Yes,  in  three  ways: 

a.  USSR  would  stand  to  gain  propaganda  victory 
over  China  were  China  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

b.  The  degree  of  USSR  concern  would  be  related  to 
the  territory  involved. 
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c  .  Actual  detonation  would  likely  increase  the 
Soviot  resolve  relative  to  their  objectivea  re¬ 
garding  China  .  The  threat  would  make  the  USSR 
uncertain  as  to  potential  acts  which  the  Chinese 
might  commit  under  different  conditions  in  the 
future. 

11 .  What  would  make  the  scenario  more  credible?  Less  credible 
or  irrational? 

More  credible 

a  .  Degree  to  which  Taiwan  viewed  as  threat  to  China 
following  n  series  of  Taiwan  initiatives. 

b.  The  lower  the  degree  to  which  the  U .S .  is  directly 
threatened . 

Less  credible 

a .  Impulsive  detonation  with  little  or  no  buildup 
of  diplomatic  pressure. 

b .  Coupled  with  a  series  of  CNA  threats  which  are 
adventuristic . 

c.  Impossible  terms,  such  as  troop  removal  deadlines 
or  hegemony  requirements. 

\ 

12 •  What  alternative  means  exist  to  accomplish  the  same 
objectives? 


Medium  bombers  and  I/MRBMs 


A. 


<U)  IV  EXPANSION  OF  AREAS  OF  INFLUENCE 

Scenario 

U.S.  Involvement  In  Thailand  continues  while  Chinese 


Communist  subversive  activities  increase.  The  Chinese  use 
the  threat  of  CNA  against  continental  L'.S.  cities  to  eliminate 
the  U.S.  presence. 


1.  Same  scenario,  different  countries  in  Asia, 

I 

2.  Detonation  of  weapon  In  the  U.S.  to  show  resolve 
regarding  a  given  limited  objective,  threaten  further 
damage . 

3.  Threaten  or  detonation  of  CNA  against  ally  to 
achieve  objective  vis-a-vis  the  U.S. 


D,  Typical  Variants 
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Interpretation  of  Soenario 

1.  Potential  targets  and  number  of  weapons  required  t<^ 
achieve  CNA  objectives. 

Targets:  cities. 

Number  of  Weapons:  3-6  for  target  country 

2-4  if  threaten  the  U,S. 

2.  Is  the  act  repeatable? 

a.  If  not  successful,  not  repeatable . 

b.  If  successful,  probably  not  repeatable  against 
second  target  country. 

• 

3-  Is  the  use  of  proxies  possible  (if  not  indicated  in 
scenarios)? 

Not  realistically,  but  might  bo  lent  to  revolutionary 
forces . 

4.  Need  the  CPR  always  be  identified  as  the  source  of  the 
CNA  throat  or  detonation? 

Yes,  assigning  CPR  directly  uses  weupon. 

5.  Is  the  situation  more  likely  in  the  near  term,  far  term, 
or  is  it  time-invariant? 

To  the  extent  the  IRBMs  arc  more  effective  as  weapons 
the  near  term  one  would  be  favored.  The  psychological 
effects  of  such  a  threat  may  make  the  use  time-invariant 

6-  What  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  scenario  which 
iuvors/encourngcs  the  use  of  CNA? 

a.  If  detonate  device,  the  detonation  clearly  shows 
intent  and  capability. 

b.  If  only  theater,  they  retain  options  while  not 

directly  confronting  the  U.S. 
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7.  What  era  the  moat  aanaltlva  aspects  of  the  scenario 
relative  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  objective 
as  viewed  by  the  CPR? 

a.  Must  convince  the  U.S.  that  intent  real  und  prior¬ 
ity  of  objective  high  to  the  Chinese  while  operating 
on  the  promise  that  U.S.  will  choose  not  to  become 
directly  involved. 


b.  Necessity  to  preposition  the  weapons. 


8.  In  whnt  manner  is  the  scenario  sensitive  to  the  evolution 
of  the  alternative  world  environments? 


If  the  U.S.  follows  the  Nixon  doctrine  und  desires  to 
present  n  low  profile  in  Asia,  then  It  could  be  argued 
that  the  use  of  CNA  in  such  situations  is  more  probable 
than  cases  where  clour  I  rooty  commitments  are  involved, 

1 .e . i  the  risk  of  U.S.  retaliation  is  less.  On  tho  othor 
hand,  u  hard  line  U.S.  policy  might  raise  the  possibility 
that  the  use  of  CNA  would  be  used  against  the  U.S. 


9.  Is  the  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  U.S.  domestic  situation? 

Except  for  extreme  domestic  turmoil,  the  use  is  probably 
more  sensitive  to  the  degree  to  which  the  U.S.  is  threatened, 
tho  nature  of  our  treaty  commitments  and  the  presidential 
loaoorship  than  to  the  U.S.  domestic  situation. 


10.  Is  the  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  USSR/China  relationship? 
Yes,  in  throe  ways: 

a,  USSR  would  stand  to  gain  propaganda  victory 
over  China  were  China  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

b.  The  degree  of  USSR  concern  would  bo  related  to 
the  territory  involved. 


O 
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c.  Actual  detonation  would  likely  increase  the 
Soviet  resolve  relative  to  their  objective))  re- 
Kiii-d lug  China.  The  threat  would  make  the  USSR 
uncertain  as  to  potential  acts  which  the  Chinese 
might  commit  undor  different  conditions  in  the 
future . 

11.  What  would  make  the  scenario  more  crodiblo?  Less  credible 
or  irrational? 

More  credible 

a.  Nature  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  threat 
or  detonation  create  nt  least  some  aura  of  .Just 
cause  for  the  Chinese  action. 

b.  The  lower  the  degree  to  which  the  U.S.  is  directly 
threatened . 

Uirts  crodiblo 

a.  Impulsive  detonation  with  little  or  no  buildup 
of  diplomatic  pressure. 

b.  Coupled  with  a  series  of  CNA  threats  which  are 
adventuristic . 

C.  Impossible  terms,  such  as  troop  removal  deadlines 
or  hegemony  requirements. 

12.  What  alternative  means  exist  to  accomplish  the  same 
objectives? 

Guerrilla  warfare  and  conventional  forces. 


o 


s 
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(U)  V  POLITICAL  EMBARRASSMENT  OF  THE  U.S. 

A,  Sconsrlo 

A  clnmlest luo  device  tH  dutonoted  no or  n  U.S,  military 
Installation  In  Japan  to  embarrass  the  U.S.  and  force  the 
Japanese  to  cancel  (or  not  to  ratify  depending  upon  tlio 
timing)  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty.  Several  other  Asian 
(and  other  ?)  countries  ask  the  U.S.  to  eliminate  its 
military  bases  (or  at  a  minimum  nuclear  stockpile)  from 
their  landR . 


B.  Typical  Varianta 

1.  Other  countrioa  chosen  an  the  site  of  the  detonation 
or  other  limited  objectives  tho  factors  dictating  the 
point  in  time  tho  device  detonated,  e.g.,  Europe  to 
force  changes  in  NATO. 


2.  Dctonutton  of  a  small  device  in  the  U.S.  near  a 
military  installation  to  embarrass  tho  U.S.  at  a  critical 
time,  e.g.,  renegotiation  of  bnso  rights  la  Spain  or 
the  Philippines. 


I 


! 
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C.  Intorprulatton  of  Scenario 

1,  Potential  targets  und  number  of  weapons  required  to 
achieve  CNA  objectives. 

Targets:  military  installations  but  also  selected 
urban  areas. 

Humber  of  Weapons:  One,  but  probably  desire  more 
than  one ,  say  2-4 . 

2.  Is  the  act  repeatable? 

Probably,  but  depends  In  part  on  the  degree  to  which 
the  U.S.  ublo  to  convince  other  nations  that  Chinn  the 
source  of  the  first  detonation.  The  U  .S .  might  announce 
the  Intention  of  direct  retaliation  should  another  weapon 
he  detonated,  thus  decreasing  the  likelihood  that  the  CPR 
would  detonate  a  second  device. 

3,  Is  the  use  of  proxies  possible  (If  not  Indicated  In 
scenarios)? 

Yes,  but  the  need  for  perfect  security  discourages 
use  or  proxies, 

4.  Need  the  CPR  always  hu  identified  ns  the  source  of  the 
CNA  throat  or  detonation? 

No.  Identification  not  desire'. 

3.  Is  the  situation  more  likely  in  the  near  term,  far  term, 
or  is  it  time-invariant? 

Time-invariant ,  but  selection  of  specific  point  in  lime 
for  detonation  important  relative  to  achieving  a  specific 
objective . 
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6,  What  In  the  most  Important  aapect  of  the  scenario  which 
favora/encouragea  the  uae  of  CNA? 


u 


Potential  to  achieve  objective  vis-a-vls  the  U.S. 
without  direct  confrontation. 


7.  What  tire  the  moat  sensitive  aspects  of  the  scenario 
relative  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  destrud  objective  as 
viewed  by  the  CPU? 


a  .  Perfect  security  to  ensure  China  not  implicated. 


b,  Prepositioning  of  weapons. 


ft.  In  what  manner  is  the  scenario  sensitive  to  the  evolution 
of  the  alternative  world  environments? 


If  the  U.S.  follows  the  Nixon  doctrine  and  desires  to 
present  a  low  profile  in  Asia,  then  it  could  be  argued 
that  the  use  of  CNA  in  such  situations  is  more  probable 
than  cases  where  clear  treaty  commitments  are  involved, 
i.o.,  the  risk  of  U.S.  retaliation  is  less.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  hard  lino  U.S.  policy  might  raise  the  possibility 
that  the  use  of  CNA  would  be  used  against  the  U.S. 


9.  Is^tho  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  U.S.  domestic  situation? 

3 

,  The  higher  the  level  of  domestic  unrest  the  greater 

the  compound  nature  of  the  effect  achieved  -  i.e.,  pressure 
on  the' U.S.  leaders  from  the  foreign  countries  and  from 
U.S.  sources. 


10.  Is  the  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  USSR/China  relationship? 

To  a  degree.  If  the  USSR  and  China  settle  their  diff¬ 
erences  the  USSR,  if  aware  of  the  gambit,  would  probably 
consider  it  adventuristic.  Otherwise,  the  USSR  would 
stand  lo  gain  from  the  U.S,  misfortune  the  same  as  the 
CPR  with  no  risk. 
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11.  What  would  make  the  scenario  more  credible?  Less  credible 
or  Irrational? 

More  credible 

a.  The  more  perfect  the  security  perhaps  through  the 
uae  of  simple  delivery  techniques  and  detonation 
schemes . 

b.  The  more  difficult  the  source  of  device  is  to 
identify  following  detonation. 

c.  The  higher  the  state  of  tension  in  a  given  country 
regarding  a  specific  event  which  the  CPR  is  attempting 
to  influence. 

d.  The  more  sensitive  the  target  country  is  to  the 
presence  of  U.S.  nuclear  stockpiles. 

Less  c r edible 

a.  The  converses  of  a.  to  b.  above. 

12.  What  alternative  means  exist  to  accomplish  the  same 
object ives? 

None.  Can  politically  embarrass  the  U.S.  but  not 
in  the  manner  implicit  in  the  scenario.  For  example, 
detonate  the  explosives  on  a  U.S.  military  installation. 


(U)  VI  catalytic  war 


A.  Scenario 

A  device  is  detonated  within  the  United  States  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  indicate  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  United  States 
by  the  Soviet  Union  during  a  period  of  deep  crisis  between  the 
two  countries.  The  object  of  detonation  would  be  to  convey 
the  notion  that  an  effort  had  been  made  to  destroy  the  decision 
making  apparatus  of  the  U.S.  government  in  order  that  the 
nation  might  be  helpless  in  the  period  when  a  major  Soviet 
attack  impended.  The  intent  would  be  to  panic  the  Unitod 
States  into  a  strategic  nuclear  strike  on  the  Soviet  Union 
in  order  to  tie  down  both  Soviet  and  Chinese  power  outside  of 
Asia  and  permit  China  a  free  hand;  and,  perhaps  leave  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  incapable  of  interfering 
with  future  Chinese  policies  . 

B.  Typical  Variants 

1.  Same  objective,  but  European  setting  to  achieve 
NATO /War saw  Pact  exchange  followed,  probably,  by 
US/USSR  nuclear  exchange. 

2.  A  similar  attack  during  a  deep  Soviet-Chinese  crisis 
in  which  the  Chinese  attempt  to  convey  the  notion  of  a 
Soviet  attack  on  the  U.S.  or  a  U.S.  attack  on  the  Soviets, 
so  that  China  may  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  pressure  of 
Soviet  military  power,  or  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack 
on  China,  China  can  appeal  to  the  United  States  for  an 
alliance  were  the  U.S.  also  under  apparent  attack  by  the 
USSR. 

3.  CNA  against  Soviet  forces  in  Egypt  in  an  effort  to 
convey  Israeli  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  force  direct 
Soviet  involvement  against  Israel  with  the  hope  it  would 
involve  the  United  States  or  at  least  keep  the  Soviet 
Union  distracted  in  the  Mid-East  . 
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C.  Interpretation  of  Scenario 

1.  Potent  iui  turrets  and  number  of  weapons  required  to 
achieve  CNA  objectives. 

Targets:  Cities  but  might  also  be  military  installations. 

Number  of  Weapons:  2-4. 

2.  Is  the  act  repeatable? 

Ves ,  as  long  as  the  source  not  identified.  If  a  full 
nuclear  exchange  between  the  U.S.  and  USSR  were  to  occur 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  CNA  requirement  would  soon  repeat 
itself  . 

3.  Is  the  use  of  proxies  possible  (if  not  indicated  in 
scenarios)? 

Yes,  but  the  need  for  perfect  security  discourages  use 
of  proxies. 

4.  Need  the  CPR  always  bo  identified  as  the  source  of  the 
CNA  throat  or  detonation? 

No.  Idenf ification  not  desired. 

5.  Is  the  situation  more  likely  in  the  near  term,  far  term, 
or  is  it  time-invariant? 

Time-invariant  but  selection  of  point  in  time  to  initiate 
the  catalytic  war  important. 

6.  What  are  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  scenario  which 
favors/encourages  the  use  of  CNA? 

Potential  to  involve  the  U.S.  and  USSR  without  a  direct 
involvement  of  China. 
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7.  Whnt  are  the  most,  sensitive  aspects  of  the  scenario 
relative  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  objective  as 
viewed  by  the  CPR? 

a.  Danger  that  the  gambit  would  backfire  and  both  the 
U.S.  and  USSR  would  attack  China. 

b.  Timing  of  significant  importance;  world  situation 
must  be  such  that  U.S.  and  USSR  moving  toward  direct 
confrontation  anyway. 

c.  Prepositioning  of  weapons. 

8.  In  what  manner  is  the  scenario  sensitive  to  the  evolution 
of  the  alternative  world  environments? 

More  likely  if  general  world  environment  unstable 
and  the  roles  of  the  U.S.  and  USSR  in  conflict,  especially 
if  China  felt  an  important  lag  between  herself  as  a  power 
and  these  other  nations. 

9.  Is  the  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  U.S.  domestic  situation? 

Only  if  there  is  extreme  turmoil  would  the  President 
be  unable  to  mount  a  strike  against  the  USSR.  If  the 
source  is  identified,  a  very  high  level  of  turmoil  could 
conceivably  inhibit  or  negate  a  direct  strike  on  China. 

In  all  other  instances  the  reaction  of  the  U.S.  would 
not  be  limited. 

10.  Is  the  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  USSR/China  relationship? 
Yes,  if  a  completely  cooperative  spirit  existed  between 
the  CPR  and  USSR  the  scenario  would  be  improbable. 


11.  What  would  make  the  scenario  more  credible?  Less  credible 
or  irrational? 


More  credible 

a.  The  higher  the  degree  of  security. 
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b.  The  less  probable  that  the  U.S.  or  USSR  could 
Identify  China  bb  the  source  of  the  weapon. 

c,  The  higher  the  state  of  tension  between  the  USSR 
and  the  U.S.  although  It  can't  be  too  high  or  China 
would  not  have  to  extend  herself  -  she  could  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  conflict  anyway. 

Loss  credible 


a.  The  converses  of  a.  thru  c.  above. 


12.  What  alternative  means  exist  to  accomplish  the  same 
object,  i  vos? 


None . 
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VX1  INFLUENCE  THE  OUTCOME  OF  U.  S.  DOMESTIC  EVENTS 

A.  Scenario 

A  period  of  major  civil  unrest  occurs  in  the  United  Stoles* 
during  which  time  the  government  Is  required  to  employ  military 
forces  ugninst  nrmod-persons  waging  a  rebellion  or  uprising. 
Seeing  mi  opportunity  to  exacerbate  the  situation  in  the  United 
States,  the  Chinese  arrange  for  I  lie  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
device  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  government  in  a  fashion 
that  conveys  the  Impression  that  an  Insurgent  group  is  resnon- 
sthlc.  The  object  of  such  use  would  be  to  heighten  the  sense 
of  domestic  danger  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  distract 
the  United  States  from  events  abooct,  and,  if  possible  to 
trigger  repressive  measures  and  heighten  civil  disorder  to 
the  point  where  the  United  States  would  be  incapable  of  pur¬ 
suing  a  coherent  policy  to  counter  Chinese  moves  abroad. 

B.  Typical  Variants 

1.  Chinese  agents  approach  dissident  groups  in  the 
United  States  with  the  offer  ol'  assistance  in  fomenting 
violence  against  tile  government  and  using  the  organiza¬ 
tion  but  without  revealing  the  ultimate  purpose,  to  de¬ 
ploy  the  weapon  or  weapons. 

2.  CNA  is  used  to  create  a  constitutional  crisis  during 
Ihe  period  of  a  presidential  changeover  by  detonation  of 
a  nuclear  device  on  the  site  of  the  inauguration  ceremony 
while  the  ceremony  was  in  progress.  The  intention  of 
such  an  attack  would  be  to  create  a  hiatus  in  governmental 
direction  of  national  affairs  and  to  force  a  preoccupation 
with  the  solution  of  the  problem  created  by  the  loss  of 
national  loaders  of  the  throe  branches  of  government  and 
of  the  two  political  parties. 
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3.  Chiuese  agent*  take  over  and  direct  the  operation* 
of  an  Insurgent  or  dissident  group  with  the  goal  of 
building  an  organisation  for  coordinated  guerrilla 
attacks  to  accompany  the  use  of  CNA  against  govern¬ 
mental  Centura,  communications,  or  populated  areas. 

1.  CNA  la  used  as  one  facet  of  guerrilla  war  carried 
on  in  the  United  States  by  small  terrorist  groups  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  China  after  China  has  been  defeated  in  a 
war  In  order  to  continue  the  war  against  the  United  States 
and  to  woaken  American  resolve  to  pacify  China  or  occupy 
Important  areas  of  Chins  in  order  to  undertake  recon¬ 
struction  . 


o 


C.  Interpretation  of  Scenario 


1 .  Potential  targets  and  number  of  weapons  required  to 
achieve  CNA  objectives. 

Tar Ret*:  probably  cities  —  although  tho  target.  Is 
probably  loss  Important  than  the  fact  of  the  occurrence 
of  tho  detonation  during  a  time  of  Internul  troubles, 

Number  of  Wuapons:  3-10, 

A  single  weapon  would  convey  the  implication  of  further 
weapons  about  to  be  detonuted,  forcing  internal  pre¬ 
cautions,  perhaps  sparking  general  panic  and  certainly 
leading  to  strong  control-measures  on  the  part  of  federal, 
state  and  local  governments.  Such  control-measures  might 
servo  to  dampen  the  disturbances  nr  might  provoke  more 
forcible  ones. 

a.  Is  tho  act  ropeu table? 

Yes,  If  the  security  is  perfect.  Repetition  of  tho  act 
would  he  consistent  with  the  precepts  «>r  guerrilla  warfare 
wherein  the  chief  impact  of  such  warfare  lies  in  dissipa¬ 
tion  or  the  efforts  of  conventional  forces  and  tho  evoca¬ 
tion  of  general  atmosphere  of  terror  and  the  reduction  of 
confidence  in  the  government. 


3,  Is  the  use  of  proxies  possible  (if  not  indicated  in 
scenarios)? 

Yes,  but  the  need  for  perfect  security  discouraging  un¬ 
less  the  objectives  are  to  he  realized  by  having  tho  third 
party  take  credit  for  the  weapon,  e.g.,  thu  Black  Panthers. 
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4.  Need  the  CPU  always  be  Identified  aa  the  aouroe  of  the 
CNA  threat  or  detonation? 


Mo,  Identification  not  necessary  unless  Chinese  perceive 
that  open  support  of  a  dissident  group  will  strengthen  it 
without  compromising  Chinese  security  or  eventuate  in  o 
U.S.  strike  ngninst  China. 

5.  Is  the  situation  more  likely  In  the  near  term,  fur  term, 
or  is  it  time-invariant? 

Timo-invurlont  but  extremely  time  depondont  as  to  when 
the  threat  or  actual  dutonotion  occurs. 

6.  What  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  scenario  which 
favors/encourages  the  use  of  CNA? 

If  security  is  perfect,  low  risk  of  retaliation  and 
psychological  impact  of  terror  evoked  by  use  of  one  such 
weapon  and  threat  of  use  of  further  weapons  particularly 
In  the  hands  of  domestic  dissidents. 

7.  What  are  the  most  sensitive  aspocts  of  the  scenario  re¬ 
lative  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  objective  as 
viewed  by  the  CPU? 

a.  Uncertainty  ns  to  the  real  statu  of  affairs  in  the  U.S. 

b.  Control  over  the  militants'  use  or  disclosure  of 
source  (deliberate  or  security  leak) . 

c.  Prepositioning  of  weapons. 

d.  The  difficulty  of  coordinating  use  of  the  weapon 
with  other  Chinese  actions  which  use  of  the  weapon  is 
supposed  to  support  or  facilitate. 
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8.  In  what  manner  is  the  aeenario  sensitive  to  the  evolution 
of  the  alternative  world  onvlronmonts? 

Generally  sensitive  to  U.S.  domestic  situation  not 
the  alternative  world  environments .  Might  even  try  this 
gambit  If  U.S.  had  reduced  totally  its  Aslan  presence. 

9.  Is  the  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  U.S.  domestic  situation? 

Yes.  But  it  is  more  sensitive  to  the  Chinese  perception 
of  U.S.  domestic  situation.  That  perception  may  bo  colored 
by  Chinese  Ideology  than  by  the  actual  situation  existing 
in  the  United  States. 

10.  Is  the  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  tho  USSR/China  relationship? 

No.  Except  that  a  true  cooperative  relationship  would 
probably  tond  to  have  tho  Soviets  discourage  the  use  of 
such  o  weapon,  wore  tho  Chinese  to  Inform  tho  USSR  of  thoir 
plans . 

11.  What  would  moke  tho  scenario  more  credible?  Less  credible 
or  irrational? 

More  credible 

a.  More  credible  the  higher  the  degree  of  internal 
turmoil  perceived  by  the  Chinese. 

b.  Thu  presence  of  clandestine  weapons  on  American 
soil  beforo  the  outbreak  of  disorders  in  the  United 
Status . 

c.  Thu  presence  of  a  pro-Maoist  or  Maoist-sympathutic 
group  as  an  clement  in  the  disorders. 

d.  Thu  more  perfect  the  security. 

Less  Credible 

a.  Thu  necessity  to  infiltrate  the  weapons  during  a 
time  of  national  crisis  in  the  United  States. 
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b,  The  Chlneao  perception  that  the  situation  in  the 
United  States  had  already  deteriorated  in  manner 
favorable  to  Chinese  policy. 


12.  That  alternative  means  exist  to  accomplish  the  same 
objectives . 


a.  Money,  materials  and  cadres  tor  leadership  of 
Maoist-oriented  groups  to  oporato  amongst  American 
iliHsldunta . 

b.  Clandestine  support  of  dissident  groups  whatever 
their  orientation. 

c.  CNA  has  some  unique  aspects  over  the  other  alter¬ 
natives  given  its  nuclear  nature. 


U 
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(U)  VIII  AS  A  MEANS  TO  GAIN  REVENGE  OR  INFLICT  PUNISHMENT 


A.  Scenario 

China  has  been  administered  a  decisive  defeat  by  the 
United  States  and  looks  forward  to  the  bleak  prospect  of 
relative  impotence  in  foreign  relations  and  postponing  the 
accomplishment  of  its  ideological  and  national  objectives. 
In  order  to  rob  the  occurrence  of  its  triumph  and  to  help 
restore  the  Chinese  loss  of  face,  the  Chinese  direct  their 
organization  in  the  United  States  to  detonate  one  or  more 
weapons . 

B.  Typical  Variants 

1.  Chinese  agents  in  the  United  States,  prepared  to 
launch  a  CNA,  but  not  yet  having  been  directed  to  do 
so,  detonate  a  device  in  a  populated  area  because  of 
a  decisive  defeat  of  China  by  the  United  States. 

2.  In  a  Soviet  preemptive  attack,  China  suffers  a 
decisive  defeat,  as  a  desperate  act  China  launches  CNA 
against  the  United  States  hoping  that  the  USSR  will  be 
the  apparent  source  thereby  buying  time  for  China  by 
forcing  American  intervention  in  the  war. 

3.  The  Chinese  suffer  extreme  loss  of  face  over  a 
given  diplomatic  or  even  limited  conventional  war 
failure  and  detonate  a  weapon  to  gain  revenge. 


C,  Interpretation  of  Scenario 


1.  Potential  targets  and  number  of  weapons  required  to 
achieve  CNA  objectives. 

Targets:  cities,  governmental  centers. 

Number  of  Weapons:  1  to  realistic  upper  limit  of 
potential  to  deploy  CNA a . 

2.  Is  tile  act  repeatable? 

a.  Within  a  given  crisis  to  the  extent  of  CNA  stockpile. 

b.  If  the  crises  were  separated  10-15  years,  perhaps 
repeatable  but  doubtful. 

3.  Is  the  use  of  proxies  possible  (if  not  indicated  in 
scenarios)? 

Yes.  Proxies,  if  acting  as  the  unknowing  agentB  of 
China  are  unlikely  to  respond  to  the  pathology  of  the 
situation  in  the  same  fashion  as  a  messianic  type  of 
leadership  would.  Proxies  acting  as  the  knowing  agents 
of  the  Chinese  government  would  be  more  apt  to  behave 
in  a  manner  communsurute  with  the  demands  of  self-interest 
If  the  defeat  of  China  wore  known  to  them  to  be  as  certain 
as  is  implied  in  this  scenario. 

4.  Need  the  CPR  always  be  identified  as  the  source  of  the 
CNA  threat  or  detonation? 

Under  the  circumstances  presented  in  this  scenario, 
it  is  most  likely  that  psychic  satisfaction  could  only- 
bo  obtained  if  the  United  States  were  aware  that  the 
Chlnesa  had  perpetratod  the  attack.  The  nature  of  this 
kind  of  attack  is  that  its  consequences  for  China  would 
lie,  in  the  scale  of  things,  n  matter  of  indifference  to 

a  leadership  or  apparatus  seeking  revenge. 
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5.  Is  the  situation  more  likely  in  the  near  term,  far  term, 
or  is  it  time-invariant? 

It  seems  unlikely  that  CNA  would  be  laid  on  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  revenge  or  to  inflict  punishment,  but 
rathar  it  would  have  been  laid  on  as  part  of  a  general 
strategic  preparation  aimed  at  some  objective  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  CNA  coordinated  with  other  forms  of  action. 

The  uso  of  CNA  for  revenge  would  be  a  last-resort  con¬ 
sideration.  Thus,  the  time  aspect  of  the  threat  depends 
on  specific  purpose  for  which  the  CNA  was  employed. 

6.  What  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  scenario  which 
favors/encouragcs  the  use  of  CNA? 

Once  the  capability  for  CNA  had  been  established  in  the 
United  States,  its  mere  existence  there  would  constitute 
a  last  resort  for  influencing  U.S.  behavior  and  in  the 
event  of  a  Chinese  defeat,  would  provide  the  means  for 
wreaking  revenge  or  inflicting  punishment.  The  fact  that 
Chinese  policy  had  been  taken  to  such  an  extreme  that  it 
led  to  a  Chinese  defeat,  would  be  an  indication  of  the 
desperation  with  which  China  was  confronting  its  problems. 

7.  What  are  the  most  sensitive  aspects  of  the  scenario  re¬ 
lative  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  objective  as 
viewed  by  the  CPU? 

Prepositioning  of  weapons. 

8.  In  what  manner  is  the  scenario  sensitive  to  the  evolution 
of  the  alternative  world  environments? 

Generally  not  after  the  U.S.  and  CPR  arc  at  war.  To 
the  extent  the  USSR  backs  China  the  war  might  not  reach 
tho  point  where  Chinn  poreelves  a  failure  warranting 
revenge  or  punishment. 
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However,  in  the  event  of  a  Chinese-Soviet  war,  a  Chinese 
defeat  might  evoke  the  same  kind  of  inclination  toward 
revenge  or  punishment  against  the  United  States  as  in  a 
U.S. -China  war,  since  China  has  tended  to  follow  the 
line  that  both  the  USSR  and  U.S.  are  in  conspiracy 
against  China. 


9,  Is  the  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  U.S.  domestic  situation? 
No  . 


Is  thi'  use  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  USSR/China  relationship? 
Yes.  See  8.  above. 


11.  What  would  make  the  scenario  more  credible?  Less  credible 
or  irrational? 


More  credible 

a.  There  is  a  certain  irrational  nature  to  the  scenario 
which  is  implicit  in  its  basic  objective  —  to  gain 
revenge  or  inflict  punishment. 


b.  The  scenario  would  be  more  credible  if  a  series  of 
quasi -irriit  iona  1  acts  were  noted  prior  to  or  during 
the  confrontation,  such  as  a  general  atmosphere  of 
dcspcrat Ion  characterising  Chinese  policy  and  actions, 
reflecting  urgency  and  willingness  to  take  heavy  risks, 
or  the  emergence  of  policies  that  seem  more  messianic 
than  practical  with  measures  undertaken  to  carry  out 
such  policies. 

iioss  credible 

a.  Emergence  of  a  regime  that  appears  willing  to 
c*  mpromiso  or  accommodate. 
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b.  Tho  more  Important  the  preservation  of  some  form 
ol'  central  government  would  be,  the  less  likely  that 
Cltinu  would  have  permitted  tho  war  to  progress  to 
this  point . 


12.  What  alternative  means  exist  to  accomplish  the  same 
objectives? 


Elements  of  the  Chinese  SOF  if  still  operable 
(doubtful)  at  the  point  in  time  desired. 
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(U)  IX  IRRATIONAL  ACTS 


A.  Scenario 

While  any  of  the  previous  "representative  scenarios" 
could  have  variants  which  are  irrational  (particularly  the 
revenge  or  punishment  scenarios)  the  grouping  of  situations 
which  are  "irrational"  in  their  use  of  CNA  indicates  one 
general  class  of  CNA  scenarios.  A  "reprcsentati vo"  example 
of  such  u  scenario  is  the  following.  Mao  dies  and  n  group 
of  young  revolutionaries  gain  semi-control  of  the  central 
government .  They  perceive  that  n  significant  success  external 
to  China  is  needed  to  cement  their  power  position.  Prior  to 
Mao's  death,  devices  had  boon  planted  in  the  U.S,;  the  revol¬ 
utionaries  detonate  one  or  several  of  these  believing  the  U.S. 
will  not  retaliate  or  would  do  so  in  a  restrained  manner.  The 
U.S.,  however,  retaliates  with  a  full  nuclear  strike. 

B.  Typical  Variants 

1 .  A  mad  commander  detonates  a  weapon  without  Peking 
authorization. 

2.  Miscalculation  or  misconception  of  given  Chinese 
strategic  capability  at  some  future  point  in  time. 

3.  Terror  attack  in  which  the  probable  consequences 
far  oul-woigh  the  potential  psychological  gains. 

4.  A  Chinese  agent  in  the  United  States,  responsible 

for  organizing  and  executing  a  CNA  under  circumstances 
that  will  benoflt  China,  instead,  because  of  some  per¬ 
sonal  disappointment  (spurned  In  love  by  his  American 
sweetheart,  passed  over  for  promotion  by  his  service, 
ill-supplied  with  funds  to  cover  the  expense  of  his 
project  and  of  his  personal  needa,  ordered  to  return 
home  without  accomplishing  what  he  has  been  sent  to 
accomplish,  or  because  of  rivalry  within  thu  group  of 
which  he  is  a  part  in  the  U.S.)  detonates  the  weapon  out 
of  pique.  11-43 
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5.  Person  recruited  In  the  United  States  to  assist 
In  carrying  out  a  CNA  take  possession  of  the  device 


or  devices  to  use  for  their  own  purposes  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  to  achieve  personal 
gain,  acting  as  a  consequence  at  a  time  and  place 
when  China  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  operation  of 
CNA  or  under  circumstances  where  the  blame  will  como 
to  vest  on  China  but  China  will  be  unable  to  escape 
responsibility  for  the  act. 
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G,  Interpretation  of  Scenario 
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1.  Potential  targets  and  number  of  weapons  required  to 
achlevo  CNA  objectives. 

Targets:  Varied  -  cities  to  military  targets  possible. 

Number  of  Weapons:  Probably  small  but  if  dlfl'eront 
groups  from  the  users  proposition  the  weapons  4-20 
possible . 

2.  Is  the  act  repeatable? 

Not  necessarily  -  since  "irrational"  Implies  that 
retaliation  is  almost  guaranteed. 


3.  Is  the  use  of  proxies  possible  (if  not  indicated  in 
scenarios? 

Yes,  if  part  of  the  original  plan. 


4,  Not'd  the  CPU  always  bo  idontit'kod  as  the  source  of  the 
CNA  threat  or  detonation? 


Not  necessary,  but  probably  so. 


5,  Is  the  situation  more  likely  in  the  near  term,  far  term, 
or  is  it  time-invariant? 


Time-invariant . 


6.  What  is  the  most  Important  aspect  of  the  scenario  which 
favors/encourages  t  ho  use  of  CNA? 

The  fact  that  the  weapon  Is  propositioned  pormi ts  the 
net . 
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7.  What  art  the  moat  aenaltlve  aapecta  of  the  aoanario 
relative  to  the  accompllahment  of  the  desired  objective* 
aa  viewed  by  the  CPR? 

Prepositioning  of  the  weapons. 

8.  In  what  mannor  is  the  scenario  sensitive  to  the  evolution 
of  the  alternative  world  environments? 

Generally  not  sensitive  but  an  evolving  world  in 
which  the  Chinese  perceive  they  arc  winning  would 
reduce  the  probability  of  an  irrntionol  act.  The  op¬ 
posite  side  could  also  bo  argues;  ns  they  gain  signif¬ 
icant  economic  and  military  power  they  become  reckless. 

Or,  frustration  in  world  nffnirs  may  lead  to  irrational 
acts  —  unless  Ideological  government  gives  way  to  n 
pragmatic  one. 

9.  Is  the  uso  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  U.S.  domestic  situation? 

Partially.  An  unstable  U.S.  might  tend  to  make  the 
use  of  CNA  appear  rational  to  the  Chinese  planner  than  a 
stable  U.S.  However,  an  unstable  country  is  less  pre¬ 
dictable  therefore  the  act  could  be  interpreted  as 
t  ri  al  tonii  l . 

id.  Is  the  uso  of  CNA  sensitive  to  the  USSR/China  relationship? 

Probably  not. 

11.  What  would  innko  the  scenario  more  credible.  Less  credible 
or  irrational? 

More  credible 

a.  The  greater  the  number  of  irrational  acts  ob¬ 
served  in  a  crisis  (or  non-crisis)  situation. 


Less  credible 


a.  The  more  stable  the  Chinese  leadership  and  the 
greater  the  absoluteness  of  their  control. 


12.  What  alternative  means  exist  to  accomplish  the  same 
objectives? 


Question  really  doesn't  apply  to  the  scenario.  Could 
bo  irrational  with  any  element  of  iter  strategic  offensive 
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X  ASSESSMENT  OF  SCENARIOS  (U) 

J£|  A  considerable  theoretical  structure  has  been  erected  about  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  warfare  and  about  their  Impact  on  International 
politics.  Actual  experience  with  nuclear  weapons  in  war  has  been  limited 
to  that  derived  from  the  use  of  two  air-dropped  weapons  against  Japan  in 
closing  days  of  World  War  II.  There  is,  therefore,  no  firm  basis  for 
making  general  predictions  about  how  nuclear  weapons  will  be  employed  or 
about  how  their  employment  will  affect  the  outcome  of  war.  Particularly 
is  that  true  in  considering  Chinese  employment  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
that  country  adheres  to  a  uniquely  Chinese  approach  to  strategy,  warfare 
and  technology.  That  approach  seems  conditioned  partly  by  Chinese 
historical  experience,  and  the  Chinese  view  of  the  world;  and,  partly  by 
the  imperatives  of  Chinese  ideology.  But  it  is  clear,  as  well,  that 
Chinese  atrutogy,  in  order  to  bo  successful,  must  be  drawn  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  China  is  n  weak  power  with  ambitious  goals,  competing  in 
an  arena  with  strong  powers. 

The  use  of  a  clandestine  mode  of  nuclear  attack  seems  Improbable, 
yet  the  inherent  characteristics  of  nuclear  weapons,  low  weight  to  yield 
ratios,  and  the  strong  element  of  surprise  inherent  in  a  clandestinely 
mounted  attack,  commend  the  clandestine  mode  as  a  means  of  achieving 
widespread  destruction  and  the  greatest  possible  psychological  Impact 
while  providing  some  prospect,  under  some  circumstances,  of  evading 
retaliation. 

The  irrational  or  strategically  inconsequential  use  of  CNA 
cannot  be  ruled  out,  but  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  throat  seems 
best  understood  if  presented  within  the  framework  of  concerted  actions 
aimed  at  accomplishing  fruitful  strategic  outcomes. 
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m  The  ton  scenarios  soon  to  reveal  tho  possibilities  for  a  weak 
power  to  credibly  threaten  damage  to  a  strong  power  in  order  to  doter  or 


compel  action  under  circumstances  where  the  issue  at  stake  is  of  less 
consequence  to  the  strong  power  than  the  damage  it  might  suffer  if  it 
failod  to  comply.  The  capability  to  threaten  damage  seems  more  credible 
to  achieve  than  the  capability  to  inflict  significant  damage.  The  goal 
sought  by  the  weaker  power  must  be  modest  enough  (lo  the  stronger  power) 
so  that  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  negotiation  can  produce 
the  desired  outcome.  It  would  scorn  that  actual  detonation,  in  most 
cases,  is  the  last  thing  the  Chinese  Communists  want  for  detonation  carries 
a  high  risk  of  retaliation.  Thus,  a  credible  threat  coupled  with  modest 
objectives  appears  to  bo  the  overriding  desiderata  associated  with  CNA 
employment . 

Other  interesting  characteristics  of  CNA  use  are  disclosed 
by  the  ten  scenarios.  For  oxamplc,  it  appears  that  the  devices  lend 
themselves  more  to  political/diplomatic  blackmail  and  framing  rather 
than  to  strategic  destruction  --  although  there  are  circumstances  where 
tho  Latter  application  might  seem  worthwhile.  For  if  strategic 
destruction  doesn't  accomplish  its  purpose  completely,  tho  bellicose 
nature  of  the  attack  carries  a  high  risk  of  an  equally  bellicose  response. 

I  is  not  certain  that  the  Chinese  command  real  Insight  into  how  the 
United  States  would  react  to  the  announcement  of  u  CNA  threat.  The 
reaction  would  likely  dopend  on  the  goals  sought  ,  tho  manner  in  which 
the  threat  is  revealed  and  tho  domostlc/intornutional  situation  at 
the  time. 


MB  The  scenarios  reveal  that  the  number  of  weapons  necessary  to 
establish  CNA  threats  van  range  from  one  to  thirty;  therefore,  those 
situations  requiring  the  greater  numbers  of  weapons  will  also  require 
groutor  lead-time  for  preparation,  more  refined  security  measures  and 
sensitivity  to  conditions  in  the  United  States,  A  tranquil  state  of 
affairs  would  facilitate  introduction  of  the  weapons. 
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HH  In  some  scenarios,  the  act  is  regarded  as  non-repeat  able 
because  of  restraints  of  time  or  the  prospect  of  retaliation.  Similarly, 
the  use  of  proxies  is  more  to  be  avoided  than  utilized  because  of  the 
additional  security  risks  and  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  detonation 
to  the  overall  strategy. 

Some  scenarios  would  require  the  Chinese  to  identify  themselves 
in  order  to  link  the  threat  to  the  purpose.  However  framing  the  United 
States,  or,  inducing  political  embarrassment,  would  compel  sub  rosa 
action.  There  is  an  attractive  ancillary  aspect  to  these  latter  appli¬ 
cations  since  they  would  permit  the  Chinese  to  dissnssociate  themselves 
from  the  act. 

The  time  invariant  options,  appear  associated  with  longer 
range  goals  such  as  political  embarrassment,  whereas  the  near  term 
option  conforms  more  nearly  to  crisis  situations  or  objectives  requiring 
little  or  no  time  for  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

HQ  Each  scenario  presents  a  particular  mode  for  enhancing  the  use 
of  a  CNA  device;  however,  germane  to  each  is  the  establishment  of  a 
relatively  inflexible  intent  and  palpable  capability  so  as  to  coerce 
the  United  States  into  the  desired  course  of  action.  In  several  situa¬ 
tions  an  attractive  feature  is  that  the  threat  is  directed  against  an 
ally  of  the  United  States  involving  treaty  commitments  forcing  the 
United  States  to  consider  whether  to  act  or  withdraw  as  its  interest 
seems  to  dictate.  In  any  event,  the  threat  of  retaliation  is  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced.  Conversely,  a  number  of  factors  surface  to  render 
CNA  use  sensitive  to  several  constraints;  however,  each  of  these  must 
be  assessed  within  the  particular  scenario.  Retaliation  is  the  greatest 
deterrent  while  security  measures  and  uncertainty  about  United  States 
reaction  provide  formidable  problems  for  the  Chinese. 

The  United  States  domestic  situation,  the  world  environment 
and  the  contemporary  relationships  between  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  seem  likely  considerations  before 
using  CNA.  But  again,  the  manner  and  the  time  at  which  these  factors 
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are  most  weighty  emerge  from  individual  scenarios  but  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  an  overall  or  composite  judgement. 

Several  scenarios  could  become  more  credible  or  more  irrutional 
depending  on  the  particular  munner  in  which  the  situation  develops,  the 
type  of  crisis,  the  method  of  announcing  the  threat,  Chinese  impulsive¬ 
ness,  timing,  the  decision  to  detonate  to  show  resolve,  and 

lack  of  control  over  a  rapidly  developing  situation.  It  is  evident 
the  list  of  uncertain  factors  can  be  projected  almost  ad  infinitum. 

H  The  choice  of  targets  within  the  continental  United  States 
is  critical  not  only  because  of  the  great  array  of  potential  targets 
and  because  also  the  country  itself  is  of  such  size  and  diversity.  A 
single  weapon  would  have  to  be  used  against  a  target  that  would  inflict 
grave  damage  or  disrupt  effective  recovery  for  an  appreciable  length  of 
time.  If  more  than  one  weapon  is  to  be  used,  the  problems  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  placement,  control,  concealment  and  detonation  are  drastically 
increased.  Such  constraints  arc  not  normally  associated  with  normal 
strategic  or  tactical  nuclear  targeting  arrays;  therefore,  targets 
must  bo  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  demonstrative  importance  and 
unalterable  vulnerability. 

jm|  There  arc,  of  course,  a  wide  range  of  counter  threats  and  other 
political  and  military  responses  open  to  the  United  States  if  such  a 
threat  manifests  itself .  The  existence  of  these  responses  remains  a 
strong  deterrent  to  the  type  of  action  heretofore  discussed.  The 
combination  of  a  few  nuclear  weapons  and  a  clandestine  delivery  system 
to  place  them  within  the  United  States  in  no  sense  provides  an  otherwise 
inferior  nation  with  parity  to  United  States.  It  could,  however,  pro¬ 
vide  such  a  nation  as  Communist  China  with  the  capability  tc  credibly 
threaten  significant  damage  to  the  United  States  —  a  capability  which 
has  previously  resided  with  the  Soviet  Union  alone. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  the  rank  order  of  likelihood 
of  the  scenarios  by  RISK  seems  to  be  the  following  (see  Fig.  H-l): 
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H  A.  High  to  lower  risk  under  conditions  where  security  of  the 
mode  of  attack  is  Imperfect: 

1 .  Catalytic  war 

2.  Influence  the  outcome  of  U.S.  domestic  cventB 

3.  Political  embarrassment 

B.  High  to  lower  risk  where  mode  of  attack  is  known  to  be  secure: 

1.  Influence  the  outcome  of  domestic  events 

2.  Catalytic  war 

3.  Political  embarrassment 

C.  Risk  is  less  a  consideration  than  the  purpose  of  the  attack'. 

1.  Military  application  in  a  U.S.  -  China  war 

2.  Defense  of  Chinese  National  Entity 

3.  Revenge  or  Irrational  act 

Based  on  the  priority  of  Chinese  objectives  the  rank  order  of 
likelihood  seems  to  bo  the  following  (see  Fig.  h-2) : 

A.  Degradation  of  U.S.  a  World  Power  (lower  to  higher  priority)  : 

1.  Military  attack  on  United  States 

2.  Influence  the  outcome  of  U.S.  domestic  events 

3.  Catalytic  war 

4.  Political  embarrassment  of  the  United  States 

B.  Canceling  U.S.  opposition  to  a  specific  Chinese  objective 
(lower  to  higher): 

X.  Expansion  of  traditional  territories 

2.  Expansion  of  areas  of  influence 

3.  Defense  of  Chinese  National  Entity 

Mi  Given  perfect  security,  the  lowest  risk  and  highest  priority  uses 
ol  CNA  seem  to  be  the  following  (see  Fig.  H-3): 

1.  Political  embarrussment  of  the  United  States  to  facilitate 
expansion  of  traditional  territories  or  expand  Chinese 
influence. 

2.  Defense  of  Chinese  National  Entity. 


G 
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Figure  H-2 


lfote:  Revenge  and  irrational  acts  are  excluded  because  they  represent  special  cases. 


Figure  H-3 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  input  substudy  la  to  preaent  vulnerability  data  for  uae 
in  the  analysis  of  the  China  CNA  threat.  Choice  of  reaouroe  target a  vaa 
baaed  on  findlnga  or  National  Entity  Survival  (NES)  inveatlgationa  which 
recogniae  the  importance  of  particular  induatriea  and  inatitutiona  to 
postattack  recovery  and  the  continuance  of  the  U.S.  political  and  economic 
structure  as  known  today.  Thus  poatattack  recovery  requires  more  than 
the  physical  survival  of  people  and  production  capacity;  in  addition,  the 
skills  and  institutions  to  organize  and  manage  the  physical  resources  are 
essential.  The  elements  of  the  national  entity  are  depicted  in  Figure 
1-1. 

Target  categories  from  the  3  major  elements  of  the  National  Entity  are 
included  in  this  input  substudy.  Categories  were  selected  for  inclusion  on 

the  basis  of  NES  findings  which  have  identified  critical  targets  vulner¬ 
able  to  nuclear  attack  because  of  their  concentration  in  a  few  areas. 
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Figure  I“i 

KLKMKNTS  of  the  national  entity 
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I  POPULATION --FIGURE  1-2 

Fatalities  were  calculated  for  weapons  placed  In  the  most  densely 
populated  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  according  to  1B80  popu¬ 
lation  forecasts.  The  aroos  over  which  fatalities  would  occur  were  esti¬ 
mated  from  Hiroshima -Nagasaki  data  as  reported  in  The  Effects  of  Nuclear 
Weapons.  Cube  root  scaling  was  used  to  estimate  the  areas  for  higher  snd 
lower  yields. 

The  target  cities  for  weapon*  shown  in  Figure  1-2  are  listed  in 
Table  I-l.  As  one  would  expect,  New  York  City  ia  the  most  attractive 
target  for  CNA. 
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Institute,  1969  (UNCLASSIFIED). 

The  Effects  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  Samuel  Glasstone,  Ed.,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  April  1989*, 'UNCLASSIFIED) . 
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Flfuro  1-8 

POPULATION  FATALXTIIS-19BO  DENSITIES 
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Table  1-1 

TARGET  CITIES  FOR  POPULATION 


10  KT 

1 

New  York 

2 

New  York 

3 

New  York 

4 

New  York 

5 

Philadelphia 

<3 

Philadelphia 

7 

Philadelphia 

8 

Jersey  City 

9 

Wi lmlngton 

10 

Philadelphia 

11 

Philadelphia 

12 

Philadelphia 

13 

Philadelphia 

14 

Philadelphia 

15 

Baltimore 

16 

Baltimore 

17 

Baltimore 

18 

Las  Vegas 

19 

New  York 

20 

New  York 

21 

New  York 

22 

Now  York 

23 

New  York 

24 

Reno 

25 

San  Francisco 

26 

Cincinnati 

27 

San  Jose 

28 

Oxnard 

29 

Honolulu 

30 

Washington,  D, 

100  KT  _ 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Jersey  City 

Wilmington 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Las  Vegas 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Reno 

San  Francisco 

Cincinnati 

San  Jose 

Oxnard 

Honolulu 

Washington,  D. C 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 


_ 1  MT 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Chicago 

Baltimore 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Newark 

New  Orleans 

Washington,  0,C 

Anaheim 

San  Francisco 

Rochester 

Los  Angeles 

Houston 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Jersey  City 

Mi  lwaukee 
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_ 10  MT 

New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Los  Angeles 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Washington,  D.C. 

Anaheim 

Boston 
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II  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES-- FI GURU  1-3 

The  estimated  concentration  In  1973  of  manufacturing  activity  in 
5  kilometer  squares  is  shown  in  Figure  1-3  for  5  industry  groups: 

SIC  28  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 
SIC  33  Primary  Metal  Industries 
SIC  34  Fabricated  Metal  Products 
SIC  35  Machinery,  except  Electrical 
SIC  38  Instruments  and  Related  Products 

The  manufacturing  value  added  in  this  data  base  covers  large  plants 
only  (large  plant  =  100  employees  or  more). 

These  Industries  arc  central  to  the  nation's  economic  activity  and 
present  an  interesting  range  of  vulnerability  to  small  attacks.  Weapons 
of  at  least  one  megaton  are  required  to  insure  moderate  damage  over  an 
ontlre  5-km  square,  though  in  some  cases  one  plant  may  account  for  all 
value  in  a  square  and  allow  the  use  of  smaller  weapons. 


Reference 


Lnurlno,  U.  ,  et  ul,  National  Entity  Survival  Study,  Phase  I  (U)  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  June  1967  (SECRET)  ~ 

Ryan,  J. ,  Projections  of  Large  Plant  Manufacturing  Value  Added  to  1975, 
unpublished,  Stanford  Research  Institute,  June  1968. 
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Figure  1-3 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  1975 
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III  PETROLEUM  REFINING  CAPACITY— FIGURE  1-4 

The  vulnerability  of  the  United  States'  petroleum  refineries  Is  de¬ 
picted  In  Figure  1-4.  The  lower  curve  shows  the  capacity  that  could  be 
damaged  by  1  to  30  weapons  if  each  refinery  were  targeted  Individually. 

The  concentration  of  refineries  In  certain  areas  makes  the  Industry  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  to  megaton  range  weapons.  The  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  attacking  clusters  of  refineries  is  shown  by  the  upper  curve. 


c 


References 
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Petroleum  Refineries,  St an fora  Research  Institute,  July  1969. 
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Figure  1-4 

PETROLEUM  REFINING  CAPACITY  SIC  2911 
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IV  PRODUCT  PIPELINE --TABLE  1-2 

Petroleua  products  moved  by  pipeline  in  1967  accounted  for  over  55 
percent  of  total  petroleua  processed.  Pipeline  transportation  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  aujor  method  of  distributing  refined  petroleua  products  to 
distant  markets. 

Over  63  percent  of  pipeline  barrel-alles  in  1967  was  carried  by  the 
three  lines  named  in  Table  1-2.  To  disable  a  pipeline  requires  knowledge 
of  feeder  lines  and  major  pump  stations,  but  once  the  network  is  known  it 
can  be  disabled  with  relatively  few  weapons. 


Reference 


Goen,  R.  I..,  et  ul.,  National  Vulnerabilities  Affecting  Post  Attach  Recovery. 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  October  1533“  Chapter  IV."  '  * 
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Table  1-2 

VULNERABILITY  OF  MAJOR  PRODUCT  PIPELINES 


Pipeline  Company 

Percent  of 

Barrel -Mi lea 
Shipped 

Number  of 

Weapons 

Colonial 

50.0% 

3 

Plantation 

8.6 

22 

Texas  Eastern  Trans. 

4.7 

5 

Totals 

63.3% 

10 
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V  PRIMARY  ALUMINUM  PRODUCTION— FI  OURI  1-5 


The  production  of  primary  aluminum  is  concentrated  in  SO  planta  which 
account  for  80  percent  of  primary  aluminum  ahipped  from  all  producers  — 
both  primary  and  secondary.  These  plants  are  dispersed  so  that  no  two 
totcether  offer  an  attractive  taruet. 


Reference 


Coen.  R.  I..,  et  al,  National  Vulnerabilities  Affecting  Post  Attack  Recovery. 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  October  1969, 
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VI  RUBBER  TIRRS  AND  INNERTUBES —FIGURE  1-6 

The  production  of  rubber  tires  la  concentrated  In  large  plants  owned 
bp  ft  aajor  companies.  Eatabllahoenta  classified  In  SIC  3011  accounted  for 
9ft  percent  of  all  shlpoenta  of  tires  and  tubes  in  1967. 

Concentrations  of  plants  In  Akron,  Ohio  and  Los  Angeles,  California, 
allow  slsultRneous  targeting  of  2  plants  using  1  MT  weapons,  so  that  the 
percent  of  capacity  destroyed  can  be  inproved  over  the  results  obtained 
targeting  each  plant  Individually. 


Reference 


Goen,  R.  -I..,  et  ul,  Location  of  Critical  Industries,  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  October  1969. 
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Figure  i -a 

T1RKS  AND  INNBR  TUBBS  SIC  3011 
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VII  1NST1TUT10NS-MANA0DIKNT- -Table  1-3 

The  rational*  b*hlnd  "national  *ntity"  studies  is  that  attacks  In¬ 
cluding  major  Institutions,  especially  Industrial,  financial  and  govern- 
aent  management,  will  have  disruptive  effects  reaching  far  beyond  Indica¬ 
tion*  derived  from  the  number  of  fatalities  Involved. 

Tuble  I -3a  is  baaed  on  Dun  and  Bradstreet  data  on  headquarters  loca¬ 
tion  of  46,000  corporationa  with  a  net  worth  over  $.5  million  In  1966.  The 
data  shows  simply  number  of  headquarters  without  regard  to  measures  of 
size  such  as  sales  or  employment.  New  York  County  la  probably  the  only 
attractive  CNA  target  by  reason  of  ita  compactness,  and  even  then  weapons 
in  the  megaton  range  would  be  required  to  insure  adequate  coverage. 

Supplementing  the  above  la  data  on  location  and  aalea  from  the  Fortune 
”500  Survey  of  1966".  The  summary  in  Table  I -3b  reiterates  the  Importance 
of  New  York  In  terms  of  size,  but  reveals  that  the  size  of  corporations 
headquartered  in  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh  make  them  attractive  targets  if 
an  attacker's  goals  Include  economic  disruption. 

Indicators  of  other  economic  institutions — banks,  stock  exchanges, 
unions --merely  emphasize  the  importance  of  New  York  City  as  a  key  economic 
center  in  terms  of  companies  and  assets  controlled. 

Federal  management  Is  perhaps  the  primary  area  where  New  York  re¬ 
linquishes  first  place.  Washington,  D.C. ,  and  environs  employs  over  20 
percent  of  total  Federal  employment,  end  obviously  this  includes  sll  major 
officials  and  administrators. 
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Table  I  ~3 

1  NSTITIT1  ONA1,  CONCEN TRAY1 ONS 


a  . 

Corpora  to 

lleailqua  rl  oj  > 

<  -  -Dili) 

Conn  t  v 

City 

No.  of 

Mqs  . 

Percent  of 

Major  Hqs. 

Now  Vork 

i 

New  York 

3,  no 

6.7% 

Cook 

Chicago 

2,  167 

4.7 

l,os  Angulos 

Los  Angeles  1,567 

3.4 

Wayne 

Detroit 

687 

1.5 

Dallas 

Dallas 

683 

1.5 

b.  Corporate  llcaoquur tors --Fortune  500 

City 

No.  of 

Hqs. 

Sales 

(bill  ions) 

Percent 
"500"  Sales 

Now  York 

128 

$98.8 

33.1% 

Octroi t 

12 

30.1 

10.0 

Chicago 

59 

20.4 

6.8 

Pittsburgh 

21 

13.9 

4.7 

Dearborn 

1 

11.5 

3.9 
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VIII  MILITARY  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL --TABLE  1-4 

There  are  several  classes  of  attractive  military  targets  discussed 
in  the  previous  report  on  CNA.  One  might  concentrate  oil  retaliatory  forces, 
such  as,  Polaris  bases,  SAC  bases,  and  I CBM  sites,  or  the  national  com¬ 
mand  authority  depending  on  attackers1  objectives  and  available  weapons. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  numbers  involved,  Table  1-4  lists  major  command 
und  control  centers  without  regard  to  yields  necessary  to  neutralize  such 
targets.  For  further  discussion  and  target  lists  see  the  previous  report 
referred  to  above. 
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Table  1-4 


MILITARY  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  CENTERS  (U) 


White  House 
Pentagon 


ALT  DAHQ 
CINCNORAD 


CINCLANT 


CINCSAC 


CINCSTR 

CGARADCM 


CNRCC 


CINSTRAL 

CINCALSTIKE 


CINCARST  AC 


H1GHPOINT 


JCS/ Pentagon 
12  AF  HA 


SAC -A  2 


SNRCC 


SAC -A  8 


SAC-A  15 


SAGE/BUIC 


Washington,  D.C. 


Ft.  Ritchie,  Maryland,  and  Blue  Ridge  Summit, 
Pennsylvania  (Classified  Location,  Blueaont, 
Virginia) 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Offutt  AFB,  Omaha,  Neb. 

McDill  AFB,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Peterson  Field,  near  Colorado  Springs 
Richards -Gebaur  AFB,  near  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Cross  City,  Fla. 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Petersburg,  Va. 

Newburgh,  N.Y. 
llpperville,  Va. 

W.t-Httutglon,  0.  C, 

Waco,  Tex. 

Barksdale  AFB,  Shreveport,  La. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Weatover,  AFB.,  Holyoke,  Maas. 

March  AFB.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Novato,  Calif . -Haml 1  ton  AFB 

Baudette,  Minn;  Calumet,  Mich;  Charleston, 
Main;  Fallon,  Nev;  Forluna,  N.D, ;  Ft.  Fisher, 
N.C. ;  Havre,  Mont;  Keno,  Ore;  N.  Laguna,  Cal; 
N.  Truro,  Mass;  Othello,  Wash;  Tyndall,  Fla. 
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IX  OFFSHORE  SEABORNE  THREAT— TABLE  1-5 


Tabic  1-5  indicates  the  possible  fallout  fatalities  f rom  1  MT 
weapons  detonated  off  the  United  States  coast,  assuming  no  warning  and  no 
shelters.  The  possible  reduction  in  fatalities  using  fallout  shelters 
varies  considerably  from  city  to  city. 

The  results  in  Table  1-5  are  based  on  wind  statistics  for  an 
entire  year.  Expected  fatalities  would  increase  considerably  if  the 
attacker  could  choose  the  most  favorable  wind;  for  example,  Detroit  fa¬ 
talities  frou  one  weapon  Increase  by  a  factor  of  7  using  a  high  confidence 
wind  forecast  assumption. 

m  Weapon  yields  affect  estimates  of  fatalities  considerably. 
Figures  are  not  available  for  the  unsheltered  case,  but  for  the  sheltered 
case,  a  10  IIT  weapon  produced  19  times  as  many  fatalities  in  New  York 
as  a  1  MT  weapon.  In  Iajs  Angeles  the  ratio  was  3,  substantially  differ¬ 
ent,  but  the  scarcity  of  shelter  makes  the  population  highly  vulnerable 
whether  available  shelter  is  used  or  not. 

HIH  Weapon  yields  larger  than  1  MT  are  certainly  possible,  and  indeed 
probable  for  the  seaborne  offshore  threat  where  weapon  weight  is  not  a 
constraint. 
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fin  urn,  Sanford  and  Fred  Miercort,  Light  Attack  Shelter  Requirements  and 


Defense  Avoidance  Fallout  Tactics  (ID,  Stanford  Research  Institute  RM  5205-19, 
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Table  I-  5 

OFFSHORE  FALLOUT  THREAT  (U) 


a.  Expected  Return  for  Fallout  Attacks  on  Selected  Cities 


< 


Expected  Fatalities 
per  1  HT  Weapon 
SMS A  (thousands) 


Los  Angeles  918 
New  York  837 
Chicago  379 
San  Francisco  344 
Philadelphia  302 
Detroit  301 
Boston  217 
Washington  192 
Miami  168 
Buffalo  130 


b.  Expected  Fallout  Fatalities  from  Multiple  Weapons 


SMSA 

No.  1  MT 

Weapons 

Total 

Expected 

Fatalities 

(thousands) 

Percent  1973 
SMSA  Pop. 

Los  Angeles 

12 

3,620 

34% 

New  York 

4 

3.163 

23 

Chicago 

4 

1,892 

23 

Snn  Francisco 

4 

1,239 

27 

Philadelphia 

4 

1,130 

23 

Detroit 

3 

1,008 

28 

L 
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X  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE  FORCES —TABLES  1-6,  1-7 

Three  force*  are  included  as  strategic  offensive  forces --SAC  bombers, 
SAC  missiles,  and  Polaris  submarines;  in  general,  they  are  widely  dispersed 
and  not  particularly  vulnerable  to  small  nuclear  attacks. 

SAC  bomber  bases  including  satellites  number  well  over  40,  and  strin¬ 
gent  security  measures  would  probably  preclude  the  poaalbllty  of  damaging 
several  planes  at  one  base.  The  possibility  of  Inflicting  damage  on  a  major 
portion  of  the  SAC  bomber  forces  would  appear  quite  remote. 

SAC  missile  bases,  as  shown  in  Table  1-6,  number  only  9,  but  the  mis¬ 
sile  silos  themselves  are  widely  dispersed  and  would  require  far  more  than 
9  weapons  to  damage  even  a  small  portion. 

Weapons  effects  on  buried  structures  are  not  predictable  with  a  great 
degree  of  certainty,  but  tests  have  shown  that  light  damage  to  "moderately 
deep  underground  structures"  occurs  at  instances  2-1/2  -  3  times  crater 
radii.  The  implications  for  weapons  placement  in  l*NA  are  shown  below. 

Yield  Crater  Radius  (ft.)  3x  Crater  Radius  (ft.) 

Ill  KT  130  390 

10O  KT  .  280  840 

i  irr  boo  2,400 

lO  NT  1,400  4.200 

Thus,  even  very  large  weapons  require  placement  elthin  one  mile  of 
burled  targets,  making  It  imposaiblc  to  damage  a  major  portion  of  I CBM 
silos  with  small  CNAs. 

Polaris  bases  are  shown  in  Table  1-7;  however,  since  few  subauirines 
are  in  port  at  one  time,  simultaneous  destruction  of  all  IVilaris  bases,  even 
if  possible,  would  damage  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Polaris  force. 
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Tabic  1-6 

SAC  MISSILE  BASES  (U) 


Davia-Monthan  AFB,  Aria. 

E Haworth  AFB,  S.D. 

Grand  Fork*  AFB,  N.O. 

Males  truni  AFB,  Mont. 
McConnell  AFB,  Kan. 

Minot  AFB,  N.D. 

Vandenberu  AFB,  Calil. 
Franc! a  E .  Warren  AFB,  Wyo. 
Whitman  AFB,  Mo. 


Source;  F. .  M.  Kinder*  an,  T.  D.  Taylor,  and  W.  R.  Van  Cleave, 

The  Unconventional  Nuclear  Tl>rcat--A  Preliminary  Study  (U) 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  May  1669  ( SECRET -RD) -- 
Fiicure  I  - 1 
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Table  1-7 
POLARIS  BASES  (U) 


N.  S. ,  Sail  Diego,  Calif. 

Hare  laland  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

N.S.,  Norfolk,  Vn. 

Naval  Supply  depot,  Newport,  R.l. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston,  S.C, 

Naval  Station  Mayport,  Fla. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Conn. 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Washington 

Source:  R.  de  Sobrlno,  Working  Paper  on  Major  Control  Centers  (U) 

Stanford  Research  Institute  (unpublished)  June  I960.  SECRET. 
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XI  STRATEGIC  DEFENSIVE  FORCES— TABLES  1-3,  1-9 


(U)  Strategic  defensive  forces  fall  Into  four  classes: 

•  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABU)  Sites 

•  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  (ASW)  Bases 

•  Air  Defense  Fighter  Bases 

•  Air  National  Guard  Fighter  Bases 

(U)  All  four  classes  arc  vulnerable  to  nuclear  weapons  effects; 
however,  fighter  bases  would  seem  to  be  unattractive  targets  since  there 
are  over  SO,  Including  dispersal  bases. 

(U)  ABM  sites  planned  under  Safeguard  are  li  ted  in  Table  1-8 
The  radars  are  the  softest  and  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  system.  If 
CNA  is  planned  as  a  precursor  to  ballistic  missile  attack,  then  these 
sites  are  be  prime  targets. 

BB  Assuming  15  pal  overpressure  will  damage  PARS  and  MSRs  the 
following  tabulation  shows  the  ground  range  for  surface  bursts  which 
produces  15  psl; 


Yield  Distance  (ft.) 

lOO  KT  3,850 

1  ITT  8,300 

5  MT  13,000 


H|  Dust  and  thermal  effects  also  will  degrade  the  operation  of 
PARs  and  MHRs,  hence  would  be  factors  only  during  BN  attack.  These  ef¬ 
fects  can  be  induced  bv  weapons  in  the  megaton  range  at  distances  of 
10  miles  and  more. 


C 
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Sou  ami  Air  AS*  batten  are  Hated  lit  Table  t  V  Their  attractiveness 
an  targets  depends  on  the  submarine  force*  of  the  at  tucker;  however,  there 
are  boh  AS*  buses  which  are  vulnerable  becauae  of  proximity  to  Polarla 
baaea,  which  might  be  a  consideration  in  targeting. 


Reference* 

M.  Maric-tii,  "Spartan  Nuclear  Environmental  Criteria,"  <10,  Memorandum, 
Stanford  Research  Institute  (Unpublished)  May  1970,  SECRET,  KD . 


The  Effects  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  Samuel  Glasatone,  Ed.,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  6f  flee,  April  T»62TimCLASS IflED)  . 
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Table  1-9 


ASW  FORCE  BASES  (SEA  AND  AIR)  (U) 


NAS 

Adak,  Alaska 

NS 

Boston,  Mass. 

NAS 

Brunswick,  Mo. 

NS 

Charleston,  S.C. 

NAS 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

NS  and 

NAS 

Key  West,  Fla. 

NS  and 

NAS 

Norfolk,  Va. 

NAS 

Quonset  Pt . ,  R. I . 

NAS 

Moffett,  Calif. 

NS 

New  London,  Conn. 

NS 

Newport,  R. I. 

NAS 

North  Island,  San  Diego 

NAS 

Patuxent  Rivers,  Md. 

NAS 

Whidbey  Is. ,  Wash. 

NS 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Source : 

R. 

de  Sobrino,  Working  Papers  on  1 

Centers  ( UJj_Stanf  ord  Research  Institute  (Unpublished) 
June  1969 
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XII  ATTACKS  ON  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

The  Nation's  capital  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  CNA  because 
of  the  close  proximity  of  important  targets  such  as  the  White  House,  the 
Capitol  Building,  and  the  Pentagon.  Attacks  on  such  targets  are  quite 
probable  if  the  objective  is  to  disrupt  and  collapse  the  government.  The 
extent  of  damage  that  could  be  inflicted  by  single  surface  weapons  in  the 
megaton  range  is  presented  below. 

A  sketch  of  Washington,  D,C. ,  showing  the  relative  location  of  the 
White  House,  Capitol  Building,  and  Pentagon  is  presented  in  Figure  1-7. 

A  5  MT  weapon  placed  midway  between  the  Pentagon  and  Capitol  Building 
(in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial)  will  result  in  50  psi  to  both, 
while  the  White  House  would  receive  over  65  psi  overpressure. 

A  2  MT  weapon  placed  midway  between  the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House 
will  result  In  50  psi  to  both.  The  Capitol  Building  is  within  the  radius 
of  50  percent  probability  of  severe  damage  for  3-story  reinforced  concrete 
buildings. 

In  this  location  a  1  MT  weapon  would  enclose  both  the  White  House  and 
the  Pentagon  within  the  radius  of  50  percent  probability  of  damage  for 
3-story  reinforced  concrete  buildings.  Such  buildings  are  harder  than 
"Monumental"  type;  i.e.,  the  White  House,  but  the  applicability  of  this 
damagv  curve  in  the  case  of  the  Pentagon  is  questionable.  However,  the 
Pentagon  would  receive  over  25  psi  overpressure. 

Weapons  effects  would  reach  most  Federal  departments  from  megaton 
weapons  in  the  general  vicinity  discussed  above.  The  following  buildings 
are  within  a  2-mile  radius  of  the  White  House. 
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House  and  Senate  Office  Bulldlnga 
Library  of  Congress 
Supreme  Court 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
State  Department 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Department  of  Commerce 
Department  of  Labor 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Internal  Revenue  Service 
Justice  Department 
Const  Guard 
Navy  Department 
Federal  Reserve  Board 

In  addition  the  following  Institutions  among  others  would  be 
affected: 

Smithsonian  Institution 
Brookings  Institute 
George  Washington  University 

Population  fatality  estimates  for  single  megaton  weapons  detonated 
In  central  Washington,  D.C. ,  are  as  follows: 


Estimated  Fatalities  Percent  SMSA 


Yield 

(1980  Pop,  Thousands) 

1980  Population 

1  MT 

428 

11.5% 

2  MT 

557 

14.9 

5  MT 

934 

25. 1 

10  MT 

1,400 

37.6 
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INTRODUCTION 


Purpose 

The  first  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  indicate  how  this  perception 
or  trentment  of  Communist  China’s  leadership,  world  outlook,  etc.,  compares 
with  the  Chino  specialists'  perception  oi  these  matters  as  expressed  in 
tliolr  writing*  and  testimonies  of  the  19G0  s •  the  questions  raised  revolve 
around  this  purpose.  Second,  the  survey  is  intended  to  add  credibility 
to  tho  assumptions,  analysis  and  conclusion  of  Input  Substudy  B. 
Methodology 

Involved  in  this  survey  are  seven  questions  and  the  answers  of 
more  than  a  dozen  China  specialists  to  these  questions: 

I.  The  nature  and  future  of  the  Communist  Chinese  lesdership. 

II.  The  Communist  Chinese  conception  of  the  world  and  of  China's 
role  in  it.  (In  this  respect,  the  specialists'  Interprets- 
tion  of  the  Lin  Plso  statement  has  been  solicited.) 

III.  Communist  China's  foreign  policy  objectives. 

IV.  The  Communist  Chinese  tendency  to  resort  to  force  in  pursuit 
of  their  foreign  policy  objectives. 

V.  The  Communist  Chinese  perception  of  the  role  and  utility  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

VI.  The  Internal  constraints  on  Communist  China's  external  (dip¬ 
lomatic  and  military)  behavior. 

VII.  Should  America's  China  policy,  i.e.,  containment  through 
isolation,  be  altered?  If  yes,  then  in  what  direction, 
why,  and  how  would  Communist  China  react? 
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Though  some  of  the  questions  (and  necessarily,  their  answers)  e.g., 
Questions  1  and  II,  are  interrelated,  each  question  is  nevertheless 
raised  and  answered  separately;  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  a  brief 
introduction  summarizing  the  views  of  the  specialists  on  each  particular 
question  precedes  the  specialists'  reply  (in  direct  quotes)  to  each 
question. 

The  core  of  the  China  experts  surveyed  in  this  Appendix  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.  S.  Senate,  in  March,  1966; 
these  are;  George  Taylor,  J.  M.  H.  Lindbeck,  Samuel  Griffith  III, 

Morton  Halperin,  Benjamin  Schwartz,  Robert  Scalapino,  A.  D.  Barnett, 

John  K.  Faii-bank,  Harold  Hinton,  and  Donald  Zagoria,  Hans  Morgenthau, 
the  noted  expert  on  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy,  also  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  the  above  group,  and  he  has 
been  arbitrarily  Included  in  this  survey  as  a  China  specialist.  The 
testimonies  of  these  and  other  China  specialists  were  printed  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office  for  the  use  of  the  Committee;  the  pub¬ 
lication  is  known  as  the  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  U.  S.  Senate,  89th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  on  U.  S.  Policy  with 
respect  to  Mainland  China  (March  8,  10,  16,  18,  21,  28,  30,  1966). 

The  other  specialists  involved  in  this  survey  are  Alice  L.  Hsieh, 
Ralph  L.  Powell,  C.  P.  Fizgerald  and  V.  P.  Dutt;  they  were  chosen  at 
random. 

On  the  whole,  this  survey  relies  quite  heavily — though  not  exclu¬ 
sively — on  these  March  1966  Hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations;  the  Hearings  were  held  within  the  context  of  the 
Vietnam  War  and  of  the  relevant  question  of  American  involvement  in 
Indo-China  in  general.  This  may  be  one  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
survey,  but  it  also  has  a  number  of  advantages.  First,  it  greatly 
facilitated  the  task,  for  it  is  not  very  often  that  China  specialists 
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summarize  their  views  on  Communist  China  in  ten  or  less  pages.  Second, 
during  the  question  and  answer  period,  the  Senators  raised  questions 
which  are  quite  relevant  to  our  study  and  which  China  specialists  had 
presumably  pondered  but  not  bothered  to  answer  in  their  books  and 
articles.  Not  all  specialists  directly  answer  all  of  these  seven  ques¬ 
tions;  therefore,  where  appropriate,  quotations  have  been  inserted  that 
answer  the  questions  only  indirectly,  i.e.,  by  implication. 

For  Question  III,  the  answers  have  been  included  only  of  those 
specialists  (Hsieh,  Halperin,  and  Powell)  who  have  devoted  a  great 
amount  of  their  time  and  writings  to  the  study  of  Communist  China’s 
attitude  toward  nuclear  weapons. 

While  only  summaries  of  the  source  material  could  be  presented,  it 
appears  worthwhile  to  present  extracts  from  which  the  summaries  are  de¬ 
rived.  Thus,  although  the  substudy  is  longer  than  originally  planned 
the  material  is  in  a  form  readily  available  for  future  reference. 
Finally,  we  would  like  to  add  that  unless  otherwise  noted,  the  page  num¬ 
ber  at  the  end  of  each  quotation  refers  to  the  Hearings. 
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Question  I;  The  Nature  and  Future  of  the  Communist  Chinese  Regime 

A.  Summary 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  the  Communist  Chinese  leadership,  the 
China  specialists  address  themselves  primarily  to  three  questions:  the 
importance  of  internal  versus  external  affairs  to  the  Communist  Chinese; 
the  rationality  or  irrationality  of  the  Communist  Chinese  in  foreign 
affairs;  and  the  Influence  of  tradition  as  against  Communist  ideology 
on  these  leaders . 1 

Lindbeck  feels  that  "China's  Communist  leaders  are  specialists  in 
Chinese  domestic  politics,  but  amateurs  in  the  field  of  international 
politics;"  he  believes  that  most  of  their  time  and  resources  are  invested 
in  the  management  of  domestic  affairs  and  that  due  to  a  lack  of  interest, 
the  Communist  Chinese  leaders  are  out  of  touch  with  reality  in  inter¬ 
national  relations.  Lindbeck  further  maintains  that  the  Communist 
Chinese  are  laboring  under  a  number  of  misconceptions  and  have  thus 
created  a  very  unfavorable  international  situation  for  themselves. 
Halperin  concurs  that  most  of  Communist  Chinese  leaderships'  attention 
is  devoted  to  nation-building,  and  Morgenthau  supports  the  idea  that  the 
Communist  Chinese  lack  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  outside  world. 
Both  Morgenthau  and  Lindbeck  consider  the  parochial  attitudes  of  the 
current  Communist  Chinese  regime  consistant  with  traditional  Chinese 
foreign  policy.  Fairbank,  too,  argues  that  the  Communist  Chinese 
leadership  lacks  a  rational  concept  of  world  affairs:  "Peking  is  not 
only  unrealistic  about  us,  Chairman  Mao  even  thinks  of  himself  as  the 
successor  of  Marx,  I.enin,  and  Stalin."  Fairbanks  feels  that  Mao  is  the 


1 


For  a  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Question  II, 
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successor  of  the  emperors  of  China  (  an  argument  also  supported  by 
liindbeck,  Morgei  than,  Dutt,  and  Fitzgerald) ;  he  suggests  that  the 
Communist  Chinese  are  fanatic  and  doctrinaire  (implying  a  lack  of  ra¬ 
tionality  on  their  part) . 

Other  experts  such  as  Griffith,  Taylor  and  Scalapino  also  imply 
that  the  Communist  Chinese  leaders  are  irrational  (in  the  manner  sug¬ 
gested  by  Fairbank) .  This  group  of  specialists  feels  that  this  irra¬ 
tionality  stems  from  Communist  China's  rigid  and  militant  Communist 
ideology,  of  which  it  is  an  intrinsic  part. 

Barnett,  like  Lindbeck,  accentuates  the  domestic  effectuality  of 
the  Communist  Chinese  even  though  "the  impact  of  the  regime  has  been 
harsh  and  painful  for  millions  of  Chinese."  However,  Barnett  sees  this 
effort  to  strengthen  the  home  base  as  part  of  a  striving  for  interna¬ 
tional  power,  rather  than  as  the  ultimate  objective  in  itself.  Like 
Taylor,  Griffith,  and  Scalapino,  he  believes  that  the  Communist  Chinese 
are  "outward- looking, "  and  suggests  that  they  are  strongly  motivated  by 
the  desirability  of  a  communist  world  as  they  see  it.  Hinton,  too, 
believes  that  the  Chinese  are  "expansionist"  but  he  sees  this  as  part 
of  their  heritage.1  Nevertheless,  as  is  discussed  below  under  Question 
IV,  it  is  the  experts'  consensus  that  militarily,  the  Communist  Chinese, 
",  .  .  have  usually  been  quite  realistic  in  assessing  the  power  balance 
in  concrete  situations;  they  have  generally  been  calculating  and  even 
cautious  in  avoiding  military  'adventv"ism '  and  limiting  their  risk..." 

The  experts  tend  to  be  in  agreement  with  regard  to  the  future 
character  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime.  All  see  an  eventual  "mellow¬ 
ing”  of  the  Communist  Chinese  leadership  as  the  most  probable  long-range 
trend.  There  is,  however,  some  variation  in  opinion  as  to  how  and  when 
this  mellowing  might  occur  and  what  it  would  involve. 


For  a  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Question  IV. 
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Zagorla,  Barnett,  Hinton,  and  Scalaplno  indicate  that  they  do  not 
consider  an  overthrow  of  the  Communist  government  very  likely  in  the 
perceptible  future.  There  seems  to  be  no  disagreement  on  this  point  by 
the  other  experts.  These  four  make  it  clear,  however,  that  they  do 
expect  a  period  of  great  and  unpredictable  change  upon  the  death  of  Mao 
and  the  other  top-ranking  officials,  all  of  whom  are  quite  aged. 

Zagoria  is  particularly  hesitant  at  attempting  to  predict  what  might 
occur  then,  and  compares  the  period  following  Mao's  death  to  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Stalin,  in  which  he  feels  no  one  was  able  to  antici¬ 
pate  how  events  might  evolve. 

Barnett  points  out  in  great  detail  a  fact  which  is  not  ignored  by 
the  other  China  experts:  that  there  are  two  divergent  schools  of  thought 
in  China  today,  the  technical  bureaucrats  and  the  ideologists.  The 
ideologists  are  currently  dominant.  Barnett  and  Hinton  feel  that 
immediately  following  Mao's  death  there  will  be  greater  ideological 
militancy  but  that  this  will  eventually  mellow.  (Scalapino  today  feels 
that  the  successors  to  Mao  will  be  rigid  ideologues.)  Hinton  opines 
that  the  period  of  increased  militancy  could  be  as  short  as  five  years, 
but  that  the  period  of  militancy  might  not  end  until  Mao's  militant 
successors  themselves  ore  removed  from  power;  he  believes  that  this  rate 
of  change  in  the  direction  of  moderation  on  the  part  of  Chinese  leaders 
will  prove  crucial  in  the  development  of  world  affairs. 

Morgenthau,  Hinton,  Halperin,  and  Scalapino  maintain  that  changing 
world  conditions  as  well  as  internal  developments  will  induce  changes 
in  behavior  of  the  Chinese  government.  Hinton,  for  example,  believes 
that  a  "long-term  mellowing  is  the  most  likely  outlook  for  future  Chinese 
policy,  unless  the  United  States  gives  China  reason  to  act  differently 
by  relaxing  its  containment  policy."  Halperin  on  the  other  hand  argues 
that  "if  the  Chinese  can  become  convinced  that  they  do  not  face  imminent 
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threat  of  an  American  nuclear  attack,  that  they  are  likely  to  withdraw 
even  more  from  the  world  while  continuing  to  issue  revolutionary  pro¬ 
clamations  and  concentrate  on  their  internal  difficulties  and  opportuni¬ 
ties.” 

Morgenthau  believes  that  even  though  the  new  generation  of  leaders 
will  be  less  given  to  Marxist  rhetoric  and  to  the  propagation  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  they  will  remain  intransigent  "when  it  comes  to  the  restoration 
of  China's  traditional  domain  in  Asia."  Hinton  argues  that  China  always 
has  and  will  threaten  the  sovereignty  of  other  Asian  nations,  when 
strong  enough  to  do  so. 

D.  Quotes 

Llndbeck : 

"The  regime  is  authoritarian  in  character.  The  party  leaders  are 
skilled  in  trying  to  limit  popular  dissatisfactions  and  keeping  them 
down  to  manageable  proportions .  ... 

"The  party  politicians  are  responsive  to  a  degree  to  popular  atti¬ 
tudes,  They  are  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  being  alienated  from  the 
masses.  (pl89)  .  .  . 

"China's  Communist  leaders  are  specialists  in  Chinese  domestic 
politics,  but  amateurs  in  the  field  of  international  politics. 

".  .  .for  a  regime  that  is  professedly  internationalist  in  nature, 
relatively  modest  amounts  of  attention  and  resources  are  allocated  to 
activities  relating  to  external  relationships.  (  187)  .  .  , 

■ ".  .  .these  men  seem  to  me  to  reveal  oversensitivity  to  prestige 
and  Ideological  considerations,  ignorance,  and  misconceptions;  lack  of 
experience  and  sophistication,  and  narrow-mindedness  in  their  handling 
of  China's  relations  with  its  external  environment.  (P186)  .  .  . 

"ideologically  they  are  committed  to  the  notion  that  history  is 
producing  major  changes  in  the  globe  that  tend  to  favor  them  and  the  kind 
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Llndbeck  (contd): 

of  system  they  represent.  (p205)  .  .  . 

"it  Is  true  thst  within  the  frsmework  of  their  doctrinal  perspec¬ 
tives  these  men  believe  there  Is  a  close  relationship  between  external 
and  domestic  affairs.  They  believe,  for  example,  that  the  main  forces 

shaping  history - economic  and  social  changes,  proletarian  revolutions, 

opposition  to  imperialism,  to  expansion  of  socialism — transcend  national 
boundaries.  They  see  developments  in  China  as  part  of  a  larger  trans¬ 
national  historic  movement.  But  the  "fundamental  task"  which  they  set 
for  themselves  in  the  party  constitution  of  1956  during  the  period  of 
transition  to  communism  is  the  "Socialist  transformation"  of  the  society 
and  economy  and  the  industrialization  of  the  country.  It  is  their  own 
interests  and  those  of  China,  as  they  interpret  these,  that  are  foremost 
in  their  minds. 

"instead  of  successfully  finding  ways  to  extend  Chinese  power  and 
influence  in  their  international  affairs,  as  they  have  in  domestic 
affairs,  they  are  now  pitted  simultaneously  against  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  they  are  estranged  from  a  majority  of  nations  in 
the  world,  they  are  unpopular  and  feared  by  most  of  their  neighbors  in 
east  Asia. 

"l  believe  that  this,  in  part  at  least,  is  the  result  of  their 
parochial  Chinese  background  and  experience  and  the  doctrinaire  inflexi¬ 
bility  of  their  perspectives  on  the  world ."(ppl 86- 187) 

Morgenthau; 

",  .  .(China)  is  the  seat  of  a  Communist  Government  with  a  parti¬ 
cularly  virulent  and  militant  outlook  upon  the  world. 

"This  militancy  and  this  almost  mad  ranting  with  regard  to  the 
outside  world,  together  with  this  lack  of  understanding  of  the  outside 
world,  is  again  a  continuation  of  an  old  Chinese  tradition  which  looks 
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jjorgentlau  (Cont'd) 

at  the  outside  world  as  being  naturally  inferior  to  China,  which  regards 
China  as  the  only  power  worthy  of  consideration,  the  only  sovereign 
power  of  the  world,  to  which  all  other  nations  by  nature  are  tributaries. 
Thus  the  Chinese  for  ages  have  refused  to  deal  with  the  outside  world  on 
equal  terms.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  contempt  for  it,  and  are  quite 
ignorant  of  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  didn't  think  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  know  anything  about  the  outside  world,  1  would 
say  that  the  present  attitude  of  the  Chinese  government  toward  the  out¬ 
side  world  is  very  much  in  this  Chinese  tradition,  aggravated,  and, in  a 
sense,  concealed  by  the  Marxist-Leninist  ideology.  (p552)  .  .  . 

"it  can  be  ' xpected  that  both  the  present  and  the  coming  generation 
of  Chinese  leaders  will  continue  to  learn  from  experience  and  to  adapt 
their  policies  to  the  real  world.  .  .  . 

"it  is  also  quite  possible  that  the  coming  generation  will  be  less 
given  to  militant  Marxist-Leninist  rhetoric  and  to  the  instigation  and 
support  of  subversion  throughout  the  world.  But  it  would  be  futile  to 
expect  that  the  new  generation  will  be  more  accommodating  than  is  the  old 
one  when  it  comes  to  the  restoration  of  China’s  traditional  domain  in 
Asia.  "  (p  557) 

Hinton: 

",  .  .a  long-term  mellowing  is  the  most  likely  outlook  for  future 
Chinese  policy,  unless  the  United  States  gives  China  reason  to  act 
differently  by  relaxing  its  containment  policy.  .  .  . 

"Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  possession  of  more  than 
token  nuclear  power,  which  will  accrue  not  to  the  present  Chinese  leader¬ 
ship  but  to  Its  successors,  will  pose  a  mortal  threat  to  peace  in  the 
absence  of  formal  disarmament.  In  the  nuclear  age,  power  confers  vul¬ 
nerability  as  well,  and  therefore,  tends  to  lead  to  responsibility  and 
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Hinton  (contd) : 

the  acceptance  of  at  least  tacit  arma  control  agreements.  (p380)  •  •  • 

"The  Impending  death  of  Mao  Tse*tung  la  almost  certain  to  produce 
an  atmosphere  of  political  uncertainty  and  Insecurity.  Sufficiently 
careful  preparations  for  this  event  have  been  made  so  that  the  regime 
will  probably  survive  it  without  collapsing.  What  we  know  of  the  vlewa 
of  Moo's  likely  successor  suggests  that,  for  l'lvo  or  ten  years  after  Mao'a 
death  there  will  not  be  many  changes  in  basic  domestic  and  foreign  poli¬ 
cies:  if  anything,  what  changes  occur  may  be  in  the  direction  of  greater 
toughness  and  militancy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ie  reasonable  chance 
that  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  Mao's  death  the  new  generation  of  leadera 
who  will  be  coming  to  the  top  will  hold  views  that  are  significantly 
less  militant  and  doctrinaire,  at  any  rate  in  foreign  policy.  In  short, 
a  long-term  trend  toward  "mellowing,"  such  aB  has  occurred  in  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  death  of  Stalin,  is  a  reasonable  expectation,  although 
the  interval  before  it  sets  in  may  be  substantial.  ,  .  An  American  policy 
of  firmness  and  even  toughness  is  more  likely  to  accelerate  such  a  mel¬ 
lowing  process  than  is  a  policy  of  oonciliatlo  or  appeasement.  (Com¬ 
munist  China  in  World  Politics,  p.  490)  ♦  •  • 

",  .  .  China  when  strong  has  always  been  a  problem  for  the  rest  of 
Asia.  This  was  true  of  the  Nationalists  in  the  days  of  their  greatest 
powers,  in  the  1930 's  and  briefly  after  1945.  It  has  been  still  truer, 
and  will  remain  still  truer,  of  the  Communist  successors."  (Ibid.,  p.  490) 


Zsgorla : 


",  .  .it  seems  to  me  that  by  now  most  people  have 
elusion  that  the  Communist  regime  in  China  is  not  just 
menon :  that  it  is  here  to  stay.  There  is  very  little 
most  experts  would  say,  that  the  regime  is  going  to  be 


come  to  the  con- 
a  passing  pheno- 
chance,  I  think 
overthrown  from 
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Ztgsrla  (contd) : 

within  or  that  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  overthrowing  it  from 
without,  without  taking  the  kind  of  riBka  that  we  wouldn't  want  to 
take.  (pp.  386-86)  .  .  . 

"i  think  these  people  are  very  convinced,  dedicated  Communist  and 
Nationalist  Revolutionaries  with  a  great  sense  of  national  pride,  with 
a  great  sense  of  humiliation  at.  the  hands  of  the  West»(P>390)  .  .  . 

"l  think  that  we  must  all  acknowledge  that  it  is  very  difficult, 
and  In  fact  impossible,  to  know  what  policy  the  successors  to  Mao  will 
follow.  .  .  I  don't  think  one  can  make  the  argument  that  is  often  made 
that  the  people  who  participated  on  the  Long  March  with  Mao  are  going 
to  follow  exactly  the  same  policies  that  Mao  followed  just  because  they 
were  on  the  Long  March  with  him.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  know  anything 
about  Communist  regimes  it  is  that  when  as  Important  and  as  key  a  dic¬ 
tator  as  Mao  dies,  there  will  inevitably  be  a  great  change  in  the  regime. 

"And  I  think  one  could  also  anticipate  the  likelihood  of  different 
leaders,  some  of  whom  may  be  out  to  succeed  Mao  of  having  different 
views  about  Chinese  policies.  I  think  we  can  already  see  some  evidence 
that  there  are  divergent  views  in  the  Chinese  leadership  about  policies 
to  follow  now,  and  l  think  a  pretty  good  guess  is  that  after  Mao  dies 
these  differences  which  already  exist  will  be  exacerbated,  some  will 
want  to  continue  the  old  policies,  others  will  call  for  an  evaluation 
and  change, 

"But  I  think  the  fundamental  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the 
changes,  both  internally  and  in  foreign  policy  that  occurred  after  Stalin 
died  were  really  very  fundamental,  were  not  anticipated  by  many  people, 
and  1  think  we  ought  to  koep  in  mind,  at  least,  the  possibility  that  the 
same  thing  will  happen  in  Communist  China,"  (p,  383) 
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.  .  the  first  thing  to  note  la  that  China's  leaders  obviously 
have  very  ambitious  long-term  goals.  Moved  by  intense  nationalism, 
they  aim  to  build  a  strong  base  of  power  at  home  and  to  strengthen 
China's  security.  .  .  . 

",  .  .  (Communist  Chinese  leaders  may  be  regarded)  as  first 
generation  revolutionary  leaders,  and  true  believers  in  the  Maoist 
version  of  Marxism-Leninism.  .  .  . 

",  .  .  (the  Chinese  Communists)  have  usually  been  quite  realistic 
In  assessing  the  power  balance  in  concrete  situations;  they  have  gener¬ 
ally  been  calculating  and  even  cautious  in  avoiding  military  'adventur¬ 
ism'  and  limiting  their  risk. (p, 10)  .  .  . 

"Well,  I  think  they  are  strongly  motivated  by  the  desirability  of 
a  Communist  world  as  they  would  see  it  ... 

I  think  they  are  outward  looking.  But  it  is  important  to  recognize  the 
terms  in  which  they  look  outward,  and  the  limitations  on  what  they  are 
likely  to  be  prepared  to  do,  as  well  as  on  their  rather  ambitious 
aspirations,  (p.26)  ,  .  . 

"...  I  do  not  think  the  Chinese  Communists  are  outward  looking 
in  the  sense  of  old-fashioned  military  conquest.  I  think  that  they  feel 
that  the  world  is  going  through  a  revolutionary  process.  1  think  that 
they,  in  some  respects,  are  very  sensitive  to  changes  that  are  going  on 
in  the  world,  (p.  25)  .  .  . 

"Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  should  be  noted  about  the  political 
situation  in  China  is  that  the  Communists  have  created  a  very  strong 
totalitarian  apparatus  that  has  unified  and  exercises  effective  control 
over  the  entire  China  mainland,  and  they  have  used  their  power  to  pro¬ 
mote  uninterrupted  revolution  aimed  at  restructuring  the  nation's 
economy,  social  structure,  and  system  of  values. 
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"  While  the  impact  of  the  regime  has  been  harsh  and  painful  for 
millions  of  Chinese,  the  Communists  have  built  a  strong  baao  of  organ¬ 
ized  support,  partly  on  the  basis  of  appeals  to  nationalism  as  well  as 
promises  of  future  accomplishments.  They  have  also  demonstrated  a 
remarkable  capacity  to  make  and  implement  decisions  and  an  impressive 
ability  to  mobilise  people  and  resources,  (p.  7)  ... 

.  .  . "I  believe  that  among  the  leaders  in  China  there  are  significant 
differences  on  policies,  under  the  surfsco  -  especially  differences 
regarding  domestic  policies  but  seme  of  them  are  relevant  to  foreign 
policy  issues  as  well-and  that  one  can  differentiate  between  group# 
that  might  be  labeled  the  technical  bureaucrats  or  managers  and  the 
specialists  in  power,  politics,  and  ideology. 

"l  further  believe  that  these  differences  are  reflected,  even  today, 
in  the  complex  mixture  of  policies  in  China,  and  that  in  the  future  they 
arc  likely  to  become  increasingly  Important,  especially  after  the  death 
of  Mao, 

"The  biggest  question  about  the  future  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Communist  China  is  on  the  verge  of  an  historic  transition  period  in 
which  virtually  the  entire  top  leadership  will  pass  from  the  scene  in  a 
relatively  brief  period  of  time.  To  date  the  unity  as  well  as  longevity 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  has  been  remarkable,  but  what  has  been 
an  asset  to  the  regime  in  the  past  is  now  becoming  a  liability,  as  the 
leaders  steadily  age  and  resist  bringing  younger  men  into  the  top  inner 
circle. 

"When  Mao  and  other  top  leaders  die,  therefore,  I  would  expect  China 
to  enter  a  period  in  which  there  could  be  a  great  deal  more  fluidity  and 
uncertainty  about  both  leaders  and  policies  than  in  recont  years. (p. 8) 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  as  I  suggested  in  my  paper,  even  now 
you  can  find  in  domestic  policy  in  China  a  mixture  that  reflects  the 
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pressures  of  two  groups--there  are  more  than  two  groups  but  to  simplify 
things  1  have  lumped  them  into  two — and,  crudely  speaking  there  is  one 
group  of  people  who  are  preoccupied,  I  think,  with  political  control, 
with  keeping  up  political  tension  and  revolutionary  momentum,  and  so  on, 
keeping  up  ideological  fervor.  Then  there  is  another  group  of  people 
who  are  more  preoccupied  with  the  practical  problems  of  running  the 
economy  and  other  aspects  of  the  country. 

"i  have  a  feeling  that  there  might,  for  a  period,  be  trends  in 
directions  that  would  be  bad  from  our  point  of  view;  in  the  immediate 
takeover  period,  the  men  I  call  the  specialists  in  power  politics  in 
ideology  are,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  move  into  the  driver's  seat  as  new 
leaders  and  be  defensive  about  their  position  and,  perhaps,  try  to 
harden  positions  inside  China. 

"But  my  own  estimate  is  that  they  would  not  get  away  with  this  for 
very  long;  that  they  would  not,  like  Mao,  be  able  to  make  decisions  and 
get  them  accepted  by  fiat;  that  they  would  not  be--they  would  be  even 
less  successful  than  Mao  in  trying  to  use  extreme  political  means  to 
solve  domestic  problems. 

"My  own  guess  and,  as  I  say,  it  is  very  speculative,  is  that  over 
a  period  of  time  those  I  call  the  technical  bureaucrats  or  the  managers 
would  begin,  in  effect,  determining  large  areas  of  policy  in  China, 

(p.  52)  ... 

"in  short,  the  regime  is  not  a  passing  phenomenon.  In  time  it  may 
change  its  character,  but  it  will  continue  to  exist,  as  we  will  continue 
to  deal  with  it,  for  the  predictable  future ."  (p, 4) 

Griffith; 

"Frequently  in  the  American  press,  the  Chinese  leadership  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  group  of  almost  superhuman  Machiavellis .  But  these  men, 
and  the  members  of  the  authoritarian  bureaucracy  over  which  tye  preside, 
can  make  mistakes.  They  have  made  serious  errors  in  the  past,  and  they 
will  make  them  In  the  future. 

"Nevertheless,  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain:  they  are  determined 
to  extend  their  influence,  at  the  least  risk  and  cost  to  themselves,  to 
susceptible  areas."  (The  Military  Potential  of  China,  p.  91) 
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Hsleh: 

’’Far  from  conforming  with  this  public  image  of  warlike  bellicosity, 
China’s  external  military  policies  in  pursuit  of  her  long-term  foreign 
policy  objectives.  .  .  have  been  characterized  by  a  considerable  degree 
of  caution.1'  (Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Applications 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Noy.  1967,  p.  76) 

"I  hate  to  use  the  word  "pragmatic"  but  it  is  the  one  that  seems 
best  to  describe  the  type  of  non-Maoist  leadership  in  China.  I  would 
say  there  seems  to  be  in  the  cards  a  more  pragmatic,  sober,  responsible 
leadership,  perhaps  concentrating  more  on  internal  development  than  on 
ideological  issues."  (Ibid.,  p.84) 


Halperin: 

",  .  .  there  remains  a  considerable  range  of  uncertainty,  particu¬ 
larly  in  attempting  to  predict  future  Chinese  behavior.  In  part,  this 
is  true  because  the  Chinese  themselves  are  very  likely  undecided  about 
what  they  would  do  in  various  possible  contingencies  of  interest  to  us. 
(p.  283)  .  .  , 

".  .  .  in  the  long  run,  the  third  generation  of  Chinese  leaders 
may  come  to  abandon  their  faith  in  this  path  of  revolutionary  power  as 
it  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  that  it  is  doomed  to  failure,  (p.  285) 

"i  believe  that  if  the  Chinese  can  become  convinced  that  they  do 
not  face  imminent  threat  of  an  American  nuclear  attack,  that  they  are 
likely  to  withdraw  even  more  from  the  world  while  continuing  to  issue 
revolutionary  proclamations  and  concentrate  on  their  internal  difficul¬ 
ties  and  opportunities  .(p.287)  ,  .  . 

"it  is  important  to  emphasize.  .  .  that  most  of  the  attention  of 
the  top  leadership  and  most  of  the  resources  of  China  always  have  and 
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Halperln  (contd): 

will  continue  to  be  directed  at  creating  a  new  revolutionary  society 
in  China  and  building  an  economically  developed  state.”  (p.  287) 

Taylor: 

.  .  there  is  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  China  specialists 
...  to  admit  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  really  Communists.  •  • 

"Their  world  view  is  not  conditioned  by  the  imperial  past  although 
they  are  willing  to  exploit  it.  (p.  455)  ,  .  . 

"Communists  hate  the  middle,  they  hate  the  people  who  want  sane, 
sensible  reform.  They  want  to  polarize  the  (international)  political 
situation,  this  is  their  general  tactic."  (p.  475) 

Falrbank : 

"Peking  is  not  only  unrealistic  about  us,  Chairman  Mao  even  thinks 
of  himself  as  the  successor  to  Marx,  Lenin  and  Stalin.  Whereas  in 
actual  fact,  as  the  ruler  of  China,  he  is  much  more  the  successor  of 
the  emperors  who  ruled  at  Peking  until  1912  when  Mao  was  already  18 
years  of  age. 

"To  hear  the  Peking  leaders  talk  you  would  think  they  were  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  European  socialism.  Actually  the  problems  they  face  and  the 
methods  they  use  are  in  large  part  inherited  from  Chinese  history,  (p  98) 
"There  is  a  great  example  of  the  China  dynasty,  a  unified  dynasty, 
and  which  lasted  20  years,  unified  by  the  Draconian  method  of  killing 
people,  and  then  it  was  gone. 

"The  Sui  dynasty  in  the  sixth  century,  and  after  20  years  it  was 

gone. 

"I  am  not  saying  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  likely  to  go, but 
I  am  saying  it  would  not  be  illogical  for  them  to  adopt  a  somewhat 
milder  policy . (p.  175)  .  .  . 
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Fairbank  (contd): 

"I  have  suggested,  I  think,  they  (the  Chinese  Communists)  are  a 
minority  type,  that  is,  they  are  the  fanatic  type  and  take  power  and 
Just  have  no  limits  of  what  they  want  to  do  in  changing  everything. 

They  are  very  doctrinaire.  They  have  a  vast  plant.  They  want  every¬ 
body  right  in  on  it,  toeing  the  line,  following  all  the  proper  doctrines. 

"This,  I  think,  will  pass  in  the  course  of  time.  But  at  present, 
they  are  a  very  bellicose  group."  (p.  152) 

Fitzgerald: 

"The  Chinese  now  claim  to  be  the  upholders  of  pure  Marxism.  .  . 

(The  Chinese  View  of  Their  Place  in  the  World,  p.  58)  .  . 

".  .  .  it  is  still  clear  that  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  has  not 
merely"restored  the  rule  of  the  T’ang”  — revised  the  Chinese  Empire  in 
new  guise;  it  has  also  reshaped  it  on  very  different  lines,  .  ,  The 
Chinese  Communists  themselves  have  finally  buried  the  notion,  cherished 
by  their  opponents,  that  the  People's  Republic  and  the  Communist  Party 
were  nothing  but  the  agents  of  Russia.  .  .  .  The  alternative  possibility, 
that  the  Chinese  still  retain  their  former  (i.e.,  traditional)  view  of 
the  world  and  their  place  in  it,  can  be  supported  by  positive  evidence. 
(Ibid.,  pp. 46-48)  .  .  . 

"They  see  the  outside  world  as  either  openly  hostile,  covertly 
opposed,  or  Jealous  of  China's  rise.  This  causes  no  surprise,  for  the 
Chinese  had  little  reason  to  think  that  they  had  friends  abroad  before, 
and  had  never  expected  to  find  any.  They  remain  convinced  that  their 
new  way  is  as  superior  to  all  competing  ways  as  they  were  formerly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Confucian  Empire  was  superior  to  the  barbarians." 

(Ibid . , p66) 

Scalapino: 

"The  thrust  of  my  earlier  analysis  was  that  we  face  a  China  both 
militantly  nationalist  and  strongly  ideological  at  present,  a  China 
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Scalapino  (contd): 

whose  leaders  committed  a  series  of  excesses  from  which  they  must 

now  beat  some  retreat,  but  who  still  appear  to  be  intent  upon  cultiva¬ 
ting  power  in  all  of  its  aspects  and  quite  prepared  to  use  violence  to 
effect  revolutionary  change  throughout  the  world. (p, 371)  .  .  . 

"What  are  the  Chinese  goals:  Three  have  been  oft  proclaimed:  To 
remove  all  Western  influence  from  Asia;  to  encourage  by  a  variety  of 
means  an  ideology  politically' uniform  Asia  cast  in  the  image  of  'the  new 
China' ;  and  to  enlist  this  'progressive'  Asia  in  the  global  struggle 
against  both  the  'revisionists'  and  the  'imperialists.'  The  words  are 
those  of  the  Chinese. 

"These  are  scarcely  the  goals  of  an  elite  that  is  primarily  orient¬ 
ed  toward  defense,  and  posing  its  objectives  in  very  limited  terms.  .  ,  . 

.  .  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  there  is  not  a  pacifist  bone  in 
a  Maoist  body. (p.565)  .  .  . 

".  .  .  The  main  thrust  of  Chinese  Communist  foreign  policy,  as 
suggested  earlier,  has  been  characterized  by  revolutionary  fervor, 
global  commitment,  and  relatively  inflexible  division  of  the  world  into 
comrades  and  enemies.  The  line  has  been  hard,  advanced  by  practicing 
Ideologues  fiercely  impatient  with  the  existing  order  and  anxious  to 
challenge  it  in  radical  fashion. (pp. 566-67)  .  .  . 

"The  question  is  often  asked,  'Can  we  anticipate  major  changes  in 
China  in  the  near  future?'  If  by  major  changes,  one  means  an  overthrow 
of  the  Communist  Party,  the  chances  seem  to  me  remote,  barring  global 
war  or  some  other  major  and  unforeseeable  crisis.  This  is  not  because 
dlssldence  is  absent  in  China.  We  have  no  accurate  method  of  measuring 
such  dissidence,  but  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  one  could  measure 
the  total  spectrum  of  opposition--from  the  most  passive  'grumblers'  to 
the  active  or  potential  'subversives' — it  would  be  relatively  high,  des¬ 
pite  the  fact  that  certain  groups  have  clearly  benefitted  from  the  revo¬ 
lution  and  are  grateful. 
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Scalaplno  (contd) : 

"The  point,  however,  is  that  Communists  more  than  moat  modern 
rulers  have  mastered  the  science  of  power.  Consequently,  dissldence 
can  be  relatively  high  and  still  pose  no  serious  threat  to  a  regime 
such  as  that  of  Peking  because  the  dissidents  cannot  find  or  develop  an 
organizational  outlet.  Without  depreciating  the  significance  of  ideo¬ 
logy  or  policy,  I  regard  organization  as  still  the  most  important 
weapon  of  the  Communists,  especially  when  it  can  operate  in  an  unorgani¬ 
zed  or  disorganized  environment. 

”.  .  .  in  all  probability,  the  most  meaningful  question  is  that  so 
frequently  posed  recently,  'Will  a  younger  generation  of  party  leaders 
diverge  considerably  from  the  group  of  old  Bolsheviks  currently  holding 
absolute  power,  so  that  the  resulting  changes,  while  taking  place  within 
the  party,  will  nonetheless  be  profound  and,  in  general,  in  the  direction 
of  realism  and  moderation?' 

"This  is  a  crucial  question,  and  one  that  cannot  be  answered  with 
any  complete  certainty.  My  own  belief  is  that  such  changes  will  occur 
but  that  the  critical  element  of  timing  will  depend  heavily  upon  both 
the  internal  and  the  external  environment.  Even  under  the  best  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  the  struggle  for  a  more  pragmatic 
realistic,  and  moderate  political  elite  in  China  will  be  long  and  ardu¬ 
ous,  extending  considerably  beyond  one  generation.  But  the  rate  and 
nature  of  change  will  certainly  be  affected  by  the  degree  to  which  a 
wide  range  of  subtle  external  pressures  and  alternatives  can  be  dev¬ 
eloped,  .  .  . 

"No  political  regime  can  be  totally  rigid  and  survive.  Clearly, 
current  Chinese  leaders  have  been  forced  to  make  substantial  adjustments 
to  various  programs  that  have  failed,  at  home  and  abroad.  That  will 
continue."  (p  562-563) 
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Powell : 

"The  aging  Chinese  Communist  leaders  are  militant  revolutionaries 
but  they  are  not  unusually  Irrational.  .  .  .  The  leaders  of  Communist 
China.  .  .  are  both  Communists  and  nationalists.  (Current  History, 

Sept.  1965,  "Communist  China  as  a  Military  Power,"  p.  126) 

"The  government  of  Peking  is,  by  its  own  declarations,  more  revolu¬ 
tionary  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore,  the  Chinese  Commun¬ 
ist  Party  is  strongly  nationalistic  and  ambitious.”  (Foreign  Affairs 
Quarterly,  July  1965,  "china's  Bomb:  Exploitation  and  Reactions,"  p.616) 

Schwartz : 

"i  think  that  the  Chinese  are  expansive  nationalists  in  the  sense 
that  their  conception  of  what  the  proper  borders  of  China  are  is  a 
Maximallanist  conception.  Almost  anything  that  had  any  brush  with  the 
Chinese  empire  in  the  past  is  part  of 'China  irrldenta, '  if  you  will, 
and,  by  the  way,  they  differ  probably  in  no  great  respect  from  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Government  in  this  conception  of  the  great  China."  (p.  224) 

Dutt : 

".  .  .  the  fact  that  he  (Mao)  is  greatly  influenced  by  his  tradi¬ 
tional  thinking  and  is  highly  conscious  of  China's  traditional  position 
and  role  is  Important.  (China  and  the  World,  p,30)  .  .  . 

"in  this  regard  the  thinking  of  Mao  was  little  different  from  that 
of  the  previous  rulers  of  the  Universal  Empire— that  China  had  a  central 
position  in  the  world  and  that  what  was  true  of  China  was  true  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  (ibid  .  ,p. 20)  .  .  . 

"Ideologically,  Peking  functioned  on  the  presumption  that  this  was 
an  age  of  revolution,  a  period  not  only  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
(Ibid. ,p. 37)  .  .  . 

"it  seems  that  the  Chinese  leadership  today  is  an  ageing  leadership 
in  a  hurry. "(ibid., p.327) 
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Question  Il-iiThe  Communist  Chinese  Conception  of  the  World  and  of  Ita 
Role  In  the  World 

A.  Summa ry 

As  far  an  Communist  China's  contemporary  world  outlook  Is  concerned, 
the  Chinn  specialists  surveyed  here  may  be  differentiated  on  the  basis  of 
the  umphnsis  each  specialist  places  on  the  sources  of  this  outlook.  Al¬ 
though  the  role  of  China's-  experience  with  the  West  (1840 's-1940 's)  as 
one  such  source  is  by  no  means  neglected,  it  is  on  the  question  of  tradi¬ 
tion  vs.  ideology  that  the  differences  arise. 

One  group  of  specialists  (e.g.,  Fairbank  and  Fitzgerald)1  argue  that 
the  Communist  Chinese  world  outlook  is  the  traditional  Chinese  outlook 
couched  in  Marxist -Leninist  ideology.  This  group  maintains  that  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  are  merely  attempting  to  restore  the  traditional  Chinese 
Empire. 

Another  group  (e.g.,  Hinton,  Zagoria,  Barnett  and  Powell),  acknowledge 
the  contribution  of  both  tradition  &  Marxism-Leninism  to  the  contemporary 
world  outlook  of  Communist  China.  The  implication  is  that  Marxism-Leninism 
is  a  source  in  its  own  right  and  not  .just  an  envelope,  as  the  first  group 
tends  to  argue.  Having  accepted  the  influence  of  both  tradition  and  ide¬ 
ology  on  the  contemporary  Communist  Chinese  world  outlook  on  an  equal 
footing,  the  members  of  the  second  group  differ  among  themselves  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  relative  importance  each  attaches  to  one  of  the  sources  as 
against  the  other. 

A  third  group  (e.g,,  Taylor)  considers  Communism  as  the  sole  source 
of  Communist  China’s  contemporary  world  view  not  only  at  the  expense  of 
tradition  but  nationalism  as  well. 


^Morgenthau  also  falls  into  this  group. 
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There  1m  a  ctincuiMUii  among  all  three  groups  to  the  I’l'fwl  thnl  tin* 
Communist  Chinuso  world  outlook  1h  a-  very  "embattled  oiu*;"  needless  to 
■ay,  the  various  groups  discussed  above  attribute  this  to  either  Chinese 
tradition  or  Communism,  or  a  combination  thereof.  Furthermore,  It  Is 
also  agreed  that  (whether  to  spread  Communism  or  restore  the  traditional 
Chinese  Empire)  Communist  China  Is  an  anti-status  quo  nation. 

As  for  Communist  China's  conception  of  its  role  in  the  world,  there 
is  agreement  to  the  effect  that  (again,  whether  due  to  tradition  or  Ide¬ 
ology)  the  Communist  Chinese  consider  themselves  as  the  center  of  the 
universe  and  a  model  for  mankind;  those  who  tend  to  stress  the  Communist 
element  of  the  Communist  Chinese  world  outlook  assign  Communist  China 
another  role:  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  camp. 

B.  Quotes 
Morgen thau: 

"Finally,  China  is  not  only  a  great  power,  and  she  Is  not  only  a 
great  power  of  a  peculiar  character,  but  she  is  also  the  seat  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  Government  with  a  particularly  virulent  and  militant  outlook  upon 
the  world. 

"This  militancy  and  this  almost  mad  ranting  with  regard  to  the  outside 
world,  together  with  this  lack  of  understanding  of  the  outside  world,  is 
ugaln  a  continuation  of  an  old  Chinese  tradition  which  looks  at  the  out¬ 
side  world  as  being  naturally  inferior  to  China,  which  regards  China  as 
the  only  power  worthy  of  consideration,  the  only  sovereign  power  of  the 
world,  to  which  all  other  nations  by  nature  are  tributaries.  Thus  the 
Chinese  for  ages  have  refused  to  deal  with  the  outside  world  on  equal 
terms.  They  huve  hud  a  great  deni  of  contempt  for  it,  and  are  quite 
ignorant  of  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  didn't  think  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  them  to  know  anything  about  the  outside  world.  1  would  say 
that  the  present  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government  toward  the  outside 
world  is  vory  much  in  this  Chinese  tradition,  aggravated  and,  in  a  sense, 

concealed  by  the  Marxlst-Lcniuist  Ideology.  .  .  . 
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Morgenthau  (cont'd) : 

"At  a  great  Aslan  power,  China  aeeks  to  reatore  the  poaition  she 
occupied  before  ahe  was  reduced  to  a  semicolonial  statue  about  a  century 
ago.  That  goal  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Chinese  leaders,  and  the  poli¬ 
cies  actually  pursued  by  them  with  regard  to  the  offshore  islands  and 
Taiwan,  Korea,  Vietnam,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Tibet,  and  India  conform  to  a 
consistent  pattern:  restoration  of  the  territorial  boundaries  and  of  the 
Influence  the  Chinese  Empire  possessed  before  its  modern  decline.  These 
boundaries  are  likely  to  comprise  Taiwan  and  the  offshore  islands,  Outer 
Mongolia,  and  the  Aslan  territories  claimed  by  China  and  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  19th  century.  Physically,  considering  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  power  on  tliu  Aslan  mainland,  China  could  go  much  further,  she 
could  go  virtually  us  far  as  she  wanted  to.  But  she  has  never  done  so  In 
the  past,  and  she  is  not  likely  to  do  so  in  the  future.  The  reasons  are 
to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  Chinese  outlook  upon  the  world. 

"According  to  Prof.  C.  P.  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  most  eminent  experts 
in  the  field,  'Rather  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  the  T'sng  dynasty 
thus  fixed  the  geographic  limits  in  which  the  Chinese  people  were  to  live 
until  modern  times. '  Instead  of  conquering  neighboring  states,  which  she 
could  have  conquered  without  undue  risk,  China  has  been  traditionally  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  establishment  at  her  southern  and  southwestern  borders 
of  friendly  governments,  whose  political  identity  was  left  intact  and 
whose  friendliness  was  assured  and  symbolized  through  tributary  relation¬ 
ships  of  different  kinds  and  degrees. 

"These  subtle  and  indirect  relationships  are  the  result  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Chinese  conception  of  Chins  as  the  center  of  the  political  uni- 

.  ! 

verse,  the  only  sovereign  power  worthy  of  the  name,  to  which  all  other 

notions  owe  tribute.  This  extreme  ethnocentrlsm  goes  hand  in  hand  with 

contempt  for,  and  ignorance  of,  the  outside  world,  which  from  the  Chinese 

point  of  view  really  does  not  need  to  be  understood  and  to  be  dealt  with 

on  terms  of  equality  with  China.  As  the  present  relations  between  China, 
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Morcenthtu  (cont ’d) : 

on  the  one  hand,  and  Cambodia  and  Burma,  on  the  other,  can  be  regarded 
aa  a  modern  version  of  the  tributary  relations  of  old,  so  the  present 
Ignorance  of  the  Chinese  leaders  of  the  outside  world,  their  verbal  as¬ 
saults  upon  it,  and  their  ineffective  policies  with  regard  to  it  can  be 
understood  a*  u  modern  version  of  China's  traditional  ethnocentrlsm.  .  . " 

(p  552) 

Fairbanks 

"The  retrospective  humiliation  and  sense  of  grievance  over  the  enor¬ 
mous  disaster  of  the  19th  century  has  made  modern  Chinese  feel  that  their 
country  was  victimized,  so  it  was,  by  fate. 

"Circumstances  made  China  the  worst  accident  case  in  history.  But 
Marxism -Leninism  offers  a  devil-theory  to  explain  it:  how  'capitalist 
imperialism'  combined  with  ‘feudal  reaction'  to  attack,  betray,  and  exploit 
the  Chinese  people  and  distort  their  otherwise  normal  development  toward 
'capitalism'  anci  'socialism.'  Thus  a  great  Communist  myth  of  'imperialist' 
victimization  becomes  the  new  national  myth. 

"it  would  not  be  naive  to  agree  that  China's  early  sense  of  superiority 
had  some  .justification,  and  that  her  modern  sense  of  victimization  also 
has  some  .justification.  To  have  been  so  advanced  and  superior  and  then 
to  find  herself  so  backward  and  weak  was  a  shattering  experience.  Now 
that  Maoism  is  in  power,  we  see  the  continued  desire  to  set  a  model  for 
mankind,  to  be  the  center  from  which  civilization  is  derived."  (p  102)  •  ■  • 

"Senator  McCarthy,  'You  think  that  the  force  of  Chinese 
culture  and  history  and  tradition  would  probably  be  a  stronger 
force  even  though  they  might  think  they  are  Leninists  and 
Stalinists  when  the  succession  comes  along?' 

Or.  Fairbank,  'I  think  their  culture  is  do  distinctive 
thut  they  are  bound  to  be  sepurute  and  different  from  other 
Communists.  Tills  doesn't  necessarily  help  us  but  it  means 
we  have  got  to  study  that  aspect,  too,  not  just  their 
communism.'"  (p  131).  .  . 
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"And  the  Chinese  Communists’  view  or  the  world  is  a  very  embattled 
one.  They  have  been  revolutionaries  all  their  lives,  those  lenders,  of 
course.  They  believe  in  their  revolution.  It  worked  in  China,  they  think 
it  ought  to  work  in  South  Vietnam,  and  if  it  does  not  work  now  it  will 
work  later,  (p  139)  .  .  . 

"Applying  all  this  background  to  the  present  moment,  I  suggest  we 
should  not  get  too  excited  over  Peking's  vast  blueprints  for  the  onward 
course  of  the  Maoist  revolution.  Some  American  commentators  who  really 
ought  to  know  better  have  overreacted  to  the  visionary  blueprint  of  world 
revolution  put  out  by  Lin  Plao  last  September  in  Peking  (about  the  atran- 
gling  of  the  world's  advanced  countries  or  'cities'  from  the  underdeveloped 
countries  or  'countryside.')"  This  was,  1  think,  a  reasaertlon  of  faith, 
that  the  Chinese  Communists'  own  parochial  example  of  rural-based  revolu¬ 
tion  la  the  model  for  the  rest  of  the  underdeveloped  world  to  emulate. 

It  was  put  out  mainly  as  compensation  for  China's  recent  defeats  in  many 
parts  of  the  globe. 

"To  compare  it  to  Hitler's  Mein  Ksmpf  '  would  be  quite  misleading. 
Rule-by-virtue  required  that  the  rulers  proclaim  their  true  teaching, 
claiming  that  it  will  atill  win  the  world  even  if  they  themselves  are  too 
weak  to  support  it  in  practice.  .  .  .  (p.101)  i 

"I  think  the  Lin  Plao  statement  really  has  to  be  seen  as  a  profession 
of  fuith.  It  tolls  how  the  world  is  going  to  proceed  in  its  history  from 
the  Chinese  Communist  point  of  view  .... 

"it  gives  the  Chinese  Communists  the  central  rol^  that  they  aspire  to 
of  being  the  lonchers  and  modclmukers.  It  gives  the  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries,  who  are  going  to  have  their  troubles,  a  chance  to  go  ahead  on  their 
own  because  it  is  a  do-it-yourself  model  in  which  the  Chinese  do  not  have 
to  be  there.  They  .lust  give  the  model  on  how  you  do  it."  (p  149) 
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"The  Chinese  view  of  the  world  has  not  fundamentally  changed:  It 
has  been  adjusted  to  take  account  of  the  modern  world,  but  only  so  far  as 
to  permit  China  to  occupy,  still,  the  central  place  In  the  picture.  To 
do  this  It  was  necessary  to  accept  from  the  West  a  new  doctrine  to  replace 
the  inadequate  Confucian  teaching,  which  was  too  limited.  After  a  long 
struggle  China  found  that  the  doctrine  which  suited  her  was  the  one  which 
the  West  had  repudiated:  and  it  may  well  be  that  this  in  itself  was  a 
reason  for  making  Communism,  the  outcast  of  Western  origin,  welcome  in 
Chinn.  It  was  more  easily  digestible,  could  be  assimilated  to  Chinese 
ways  without  bringing  with  it  the  full  force  o'  the  Western  influence. 

What  was  not  possible  was  for  China  to  continue  for  long  to  acknowledge 
the  debt,  and  accept  the  position  of  pupil.  Mao  Tse-tung  had  to  'enrich 
the  treasury  of  Marxist-Leninist  thought',  so  that  the  contents  of  that 
treasury  could  become  current  coin  in  China;  it  was  inevitable  that  Chinese 
Marxism  should  be  found  to  be  purer  than  that  of  Russia,  that  Mao  should 
be  hailed  as  the  greater  prophet,  and  that  'some  people*  should  be  shown 
to  be  in  error.  There  cannot  be  two  suns  in  one  sky.  (The  Chinese  View 
of  Their  Place  in  the  World,  pp.  71-72)  .... 

"The  Chinese  people  have  some  cause  to  think  'hat  their  rulers  are  in 
the  right.  For  all  but  the  oldesl  generation  their  memories  are  of  the 
Chaos  and  misery  of  the  warlord  period,  the  corruption  and  weakness  of 
the  Nationalist  regime,  followed  by  the  Japanese  invasion.  Then  came  the 
Communists,  and  since  then  China  has  been  restored  to  ordered  government, 
an  advancing  economy,  national  power  and  prestige.  To  a  large  generation 
of  the  young  this  last  phase  is  their  real  experience,  and  it  has  been  an 
intensely  stimulating  one.  They  see  the  outside  world  as  either  openly 
hostile,  covertly  opposed,  or  Jealous  of  China's  rise.  This  causes  no 
surprise,  for  the  Chinese  had  little  reason  to  think  that  they  had  friends 
abroad  before,  and  had  never  expected  to  find  any.  They  remain  convinced 
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Fitzgerald  (cont 'd) : 

that  their  new  way  is  as  superior  to  all  competing  ways  as  they  were 
formerly  convinced  that  the  Confucian  Empire  was  superior  to  the  barbarians. 
(The  Chinese  View  of  Their  Place  in  the  World,  Ibid,  p.66).  .  . 

"As  far  back  as  1949  Liu  Shao-ch'i,  in  a  speech  to  the  W.  F.T.  U.  Con¬ 
ference  in  Peking,  claimed  that  their  revolution  was  the  model  for  the 
underdeveloped,  or  '  semi  -colonial*  countries.  Mao  Tse-tung  had  added  t,o 
the  'treasury  of  Marxist-Leninist  thought,'  a  claim  never  made  by  any  other 
Communist  leader,  and  barely  admitted,  if  at  all,  by  the  Russian  leadership. 

"The  implications  of  such  a  claim  were  deep.  If  China  had  provided 
the  model  on  which  future  revolutions  among  the  peoples  of  Asia  (and  per¬ 
haps  later  of  Africa)  should  be  based,  this  was  also  a  claim  that  China 
should  lead  and  guide  these  revolutions  towards  their  goal;  the  claim 
that  Mao  had  added  new  truths  to  Marxism,  meaning  the  experience  and 
practice  of  the  Chinese  revolution,  was  also  a  claim  that  China  could  pro¬ 
vide  that  interpretation  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  Communism  most  ap¬ 
plicable  in  her  region.  These  arguments  amounted  to  a  restatement  in 
modern  terms  of  two  of  the  fundamental  postulates  of  the  old  Chinese  of 
the  world:  that  China  was  the  centre  of  civilization,  the  model  which  less 
advanced  states  and  peoples  should  copy  if  they  were  to  be  accepted  within 
the  pale,  and  that  the  ruler  of  China  was  the  expounder  of  orthodox  doc¬ 
trine;  that,  after  all  and  always,  Chinese  interpretations  were  the  right 
ones;  truth  and  right  thinking  must  come  from  China  and  conform  with 
Chinese  teaching."  (The  Chinese  View  of  Their  Place  in  the  World, Ibid,  p.48-49) 
Hinton: 

"The  Chinese  Communist  Party  came  to  power  in  1949  determined  not 
only  to  wipe  out  China's  past  humiliations  at  the  hands  of  what  it  called 
foreign  imperialism  but  to  make  China  the  leading  state  in  Asia  and  a  model 
and  source  of  support  for  other  Communist  revolutions  in  Asia.  The  scope 
of  its  ambitions  was  soon  broadened  to  include  the  whole  of  the  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  and  even  the  attainment  of  the  status  of  the  world  power." 
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Hinton  (cont'd): 

"In  recent  years  the  CPC  has  elaborated,  how  much  in  earnest  and  how 
much  for  propaganda  purposes  it  is  difficult  to  say,  an  image  of  world 
politics  substantially  along  the  following  lines.  On  the  left  stands  the 
'Socialist  camp,'  from  which  Yugoslavia  is  excluded  and  to  which  Cuba  has 
been  admitted  since  June  1963.  Between  the  'socialist  camp'  and  its  main 
enemy,  the  United  States,  there  is  a  'vast  intermediate  zone,'  no  part  of 
which  should  be  written  off  as  irreversibly  committed  to  the  United  States. 
The  struggle  between  the  'socialist  camp'  and  the  United  States  will  be 
decided  in  the  'oppressed  nations'  (underdeveloped  countries)  within  the 
'vast  intermediate  zone,'  not  through  proletarian  revolutions  in  the  capi¬ 
talist  countries.  it  is  impossible  for  the  working  class  in  the  European 
and  American  capitalist  countries  to  liberate  itself  unless  it  unites  with 

the  oppressed  nations  and  unless  those  nations  are  liberated."  There  are 
serious  "contradictions"  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  capital¬ 
ist  countries  including  West  Germany  and  Japan,  and  the  latter  are  exper¬ 
iencing  a  resurgence  of  militarism. 

"Apart  from  leaders  who  are  pro- 'imperialist'  or  otherwise  reaction¬ 
ary,  there  are  two  major  political  forces  at  work  in  the  '  oppressed  nations  ' 
— oppressed,  that  is,  by  'imperialism,  colonialism,  and  neocolonialism.' 

One  is  the  (non-Communist)  'national  liberation  movement,'  the  other  the 
(Communist)  'people's  revolutionary  movement.  ’  Since  both  have  a  common 
immediate  objective,  the  expulsion  of  'imperialism,  colonialism,  and  neo¬ 
colonialism’  the  two  can  work  together  for  the  present,  although  ultimate 
revolutionary  leadership  is  of  course  expected  to  pass  to  the  'people's 
revolutionary  movement.'  The  two  are  referred  to  collectively  as  the 
'national  revolutionary  movement'  or  the  'national  (and)  democratic  revo¬ 
lution,'  the  implication  being  that  even  Communists  in  the  'oppressed 
nations'  arc  working  for  the  present  toward  a  'democratic'  rather  than  a 
'socialist'  revolution. 

"Some  secret  Chinese  documents  recently  published  add  certain  details 
to  this  picture  without  contradicting  it.  Direct  relations  between  the 
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CPR  and  the  United  States  are  essentially  a  stalemate.  A  resolution  of 
the  stalemate  can  be  achieved  only  if  the  United  States  (jives  in  on  all 
the  disputed  issues,  such  as  Taiwan,  at  one  time.  While  the  bilateral 
stalemate  continues,  the  main  arena  of  struggle  is  of  course  the  underde¬ 
veloped  countries,  and  in  particular  Africa  and  Indochina."  (Communist 
China  in  World  Politics,  p.  103-104) 

"Communist  China's  policy  toward  the  underdeveloped  areas  consists 
essentially,  although  not  entirely,  of  overtly  inciting  and  covertly  aiding 
Chinese-sty le  armed  revolutions,  not  necessarily  Communist  led  but  aimed 
at  ’imperiulls t'  influence  in  the  country  in  question,  within  the  limits 
of  supposed  feasibility.  The  purpose  seems  to  be  twofold:  not  only  to 
promote  eventually  the  spread  of  Communism  but  to  weaken  the  United  States 
and  distract  it  from  the  Far  East  by  involving  it  in  crises  and  brushfire 
wars  elsewhere  in  the  underdeveloped  areas.  The  best  known  formulation  of 
this  strategy  is  Marshal  Lin  Plao's  article  of  September  3  last  on  ‘people's 
war,’  in  which  he  says  that  the  Japanese  army  in  China  produced  its  own 
defeat  by  driving  the  Chinese  people  into  the  arms  of  the  Communists,  that 
the  United  States  is  now  doing  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  as  a  whole 
exactly  what  the  Japanese  did  in  China,  and  that  the  peoples  of  the  under¬ 
developed  nrens,  therefore,  can  and  should  imitate  the  Chinese  people's 
example  without  relying  for  decisive  aid  on  Communist  China  or  any  other 
external  source.  So  central  to  Lin's  argument,  and  yet  so  fantastic,  is 
the  analogy  between  imperial  Japan  and  the  United  States  that  one  is 
tempted,  even  before  examining  the  evidence,  to  conclude  that  the  Chinese 
hope  for  widespread  anti-imperialist  risings  in  the  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  is  poorly  founded."  (p  379) 

Zagorla: 

"i  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  one  of  the 
many  countries  in  the  world  who  are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  status 
quo  and  that  is,  has  been,  and  is  going  to  continue  to  be  a  source  of  great 
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tension  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  one  hand 
and  China  on  the  other  ...  (p  390) 

"The  extent  of  the  crisis  facing  the  Chinese  Communist  leadership  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  is  dramatically  pointed  up  in  the  now-notorious 
statement  made  by  Marshal  Lin  Piao  last  September.  Ironically,  there  are 
two — and,  in  my  opinion,  only  two — countries  in  the  world  where  Lin  Piao's 
revolutionary  smorgasbord  is  regarded  as  some  kind  of  magic  weapon:  one 
is  China,  and  the  other  is  the  United  States. 

"Two,  in  my  opinion,  equally  erroneous  interpretations  of  Lin  Piao's 
statement  are  current,  and  both,  it  seems  to  me,  to  miss  the  point.  On 
the  one  hand  there  are  those  who  dismiss  it  as  4th  of  July  rhetoric.  On 
the  other  are  those  part-time  Pekinologists  who  call  this  Lin  Piao's  Mein 
Kampf .  blithely  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  is  basically  a  rehash  of  what 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  have  been  saying  on  and  off  since  at  least  1949. 

"The  analogy  with  Mein  Kampf  comes,  therefore,  a  little  late,  to 
say  the  least.  But,  more  Importantly,  it  is  harmful  and  misleading  because 
it  equates  Maoist  and  Nazi  ideology  iti  such  a  way  as  to  evoke  the  spector 
of  overt  Chinese  Communist  military  and  territorial  expansion  in  Asia. 
Neither  in  the  Lin  Piao  statement  nor  in  the  multitude  of  similar  state¬ 
ments  made  in  the  past  is  there  any  suggestion  of  Chinese  Communist  inten¬ 
tions  to  engage  in  direct,  Hitler-style  expansionism. 

"in  fact,  a  cardinal  point  of  Lin  Piao's  message  is  the  Vietcong  and 
other  Communist  revolutionaries  throughout  the  world  must  make  their  revo¬ 
lutions  on  their  own,  that  they  should  not  count  on  Chinese  or  any  other 
outside  assistance.  Far  from  giving  notice  of  any  intention  to  intervene 
aggressively,  Lin  Piao  is  rationalizing  Peking’s  unwillingness  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  the  Vietcong,  in  a  struggle  which — let  there  be  no  doubt — the 
Chinese  Communist  (sic)  regard  as  Just  and  which  is  taking  place  on  their 
very  borders. 
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"The  difference  between  Hitler  and  Mao,  then,  is  that  Mein  Kampf 
waa  a  blueprint  for  what  Germany  herself,  under  Hitler,  would  do;  Lin 
Piao'a  statement,  on  the  contrary,  is  designed  to  tell  other  Communist 
parties  what  they  should  do,  to  recommend  strategy.  It  is,  thus,  simply 
not  Fourth  of  July  oratory."  (pp .370-371) 

Halperin: 

"Senator  Church:  'Professor  Holporin,  from  the  general  tone 
of  the  initial  statement  you  made  this  morning,  would 
it  be  fair  to  say  that  you  view  the  outlook  of  the 
Chinese  leaders  on  the  world  as  doctrinaire,  naive, 
parochial? ' 

Dr.  Halperin:  'Well,  yes  in  the  sense  that  they  believe  that 
bands  of  revolutionaries  are  going  to  form  in  every  coun¬ 
try  and  are  going  to  try  to  overthrow  the  government. 

That  is  their  view,  and  I  think  it  is  incorrect.  We 
should  not  just  assume  because  they  say  it,  it  is  true.' 

Senator  Church:  'Do  you  think  their  rigid  outlook  stems  from 
an  insufficient  knowledge  about  the  real  facts  in  the 
outside  world? ' 

Dr.  Halperin:  'I  think  to  some  extent  it  does,  I  think  it 
also  stems  to  some  extent  from  the  fact  that  they  spent 
30  years  doing  that,  and  when  you  spend  30  years  in  an 
activity,  you  come  to  believe  that  is  the  way  things 
should  be  done."  (p  300) 


Peking  genuinely  sees  the  world  as  engaged  in  a  prolonged,  continu¬ 
ous,  and  intense  revolutionary  struggle,  und  this  simple  fact  has  profound 
Implicat Ions . 

"The  world-wide  struggle  which  is  now  going  on  is  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  as  one  in  which  great  social,  economic,  and  political 
forces— some  identified  with  particular  national  states  and  others  cutting 
across  national  lines—aro  contending  for  supremacy. 

The  concept  of  the  united  front,  which  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Communist  victory  within  China,  is  often  applied  by  Peking  in  its 
strategy  abroad,  both  in  its  relations  with  other  governments, and  in  its 
nonof f iciui,  revolutionary  campaigns  to  mobilize  present  or  potential 
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followers.  Its  aim  is  to  achieve  everywhere  the  broadest  possible  align¬ 
ment  of  both  national  and  class  forces,  to  bring  them  under  Communist  in¬ 
fluence  or  leadership,  and  to  harness  them  to  cooperate  in  struggling  for 
common  goals.  Peking  has  been  willing  to  accept  major  tactical  compromises 
on  short-term  goals  in  order  to  achieve  a  broad  alignment  of  forces  which 
supports  its  long-range  aims.  The  exact  composition  of  the  'united  front' 
has  been  subject  to  frequent  redefinition,  depending  on  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists'  views  of  current  political  needs  and  opportunities.  Moat  re¬ 
cently,  since  about  1956,  it  has  been  defined  in  such  broad  terms  as  to 
encompass  almost  any  nationalist,  anticolonial,  and  anti-Western  forces. 

"Peking’s  leaders  inevitably  classify  all  countries  into  certain 
groups  or  blocs,  in  accordance  with  their  varying  roles  in  the  central 
struggle  between  communism  and  'imperialism'  and  their  relationship  to 
two  clearly  defined  poles.  At  one  pole  is  the  Soviet  Union,  ’the  leader 
of  the  socialist  camp. '  To  this  pole  Communist  China  is  attached  by  what 
th»  Cor  lists  label  an  'indestructible  friendship,  '  and,  although  within 
the  Communist  bloc  Peking  has  risen  to  u  position  of  associate  leadership 
with  Moscow,  it  still  acknowledges  the  primacy  of  the  Soviet  Union.*  The 
Soviet-led  bloc  also  embraces  the  'people's  democracies,'  including  both 
Russia's  East  European  satellites  and  the  smaller  Communist  states  in  Asia 
which  stand  in  a  special  relationship  to  Communist  China  as  well  as  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 


*The  Soviet  leadership  is  now  replaced  to  the  Chinese  leadership. 

"At  the  other  pole  stands  the  United  States,  the  strongest  member  of 
the  'world  imperialist  camp.'  Attached  to  it  are  other  'imperialist,' 
'colonialist,'  'capitalist,'  and  'reactionary'  countries  which  are  its 
allies  and  dependents.  Whereas  the  'socialist  camp'  is  viewed  as  a  new 
'world  system’  which  has  developed  tt  special  type  of  unbreakable  fraternal 
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cooperation  among  'equal*,'  the  'imperialist  camp'  la  described  as  one 
divided  and  weakened  by  fatal  Internal  'contradictions, ’  or  conflicts  of 
interest  among  its  members,  In  particular  between  the  United  States  and 
all  Its  other  members.  However  topsy-turvy  this  view  of  the  world  may 
seem  to  people  outside  the  Communist  bloc,  It  Is  rigidly  upheld  within  the 
Communist  orbit."  (Communist  China  In  Asia,  pp.  70-72) 

Griffith; 

"Chinese  Communist  dogma  postulates  certain  axioms  fundamental  to 
long-term  grand  strategy.  Principal  among  these  is  the  stereotyped  con¬ 
cept  of  a  bi -polar  world  in  which  the  forces  of  'imperialism'  are  Inexor¬ 
ably  arrayed  against  the  forces  of  'socialism.'  This  concept  specifically 
excludes  the  possibilities  on  ' non-alignment '  and  neutralism.  There  can 
be  no  middle  way,  no  third  road,  no  fence  straddling.  A  nation  must,  in 
Mao's  word,  'lean'  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

"According  to  Lenin's  theories,  at  least  as  the  Chinese  leadership 
interprets  them,  conflict  between  the  two  irreconcilable  forces  of  'prog¬ 
ress'  and  'decay'  is  inescapable,  and  although  it  may  be  postponed,  victory 
of  the  socialist  camp  is  inevitable.  The  struggle  to  hasten  this  eonsum- 
nntion  must  be  waged  constantly,  at  all  levels,  in  all  susceptible  areas, 
and  by  all  appropriate  means."  (China  and  the  Pence  of  Asia,  "The  Military 
Potential  of  China,"  p.  85) 
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",,,'Oncc  man  has  eliminated  capitalism  he  will  attain  the  era 
of  perpetual  peace,  and  there  will  be  no  more  need  for  war. 
Neither  armies,  nor  warships,  nor  military  aircraft,  no  poison 
gas  will  then  be  needed.  Thereafter  and  for  all  time,  mankind 
will  never  again  know  war,'* 

But  this  Utopia  can  only  be  achieved  by  force  of  arras:  the  Chinese 
leadership  believes,  as  an  article  of  faith  that  struggle  -  and  they 
specify  violent  and  mortal  struggle  -  is  Inevitable  as  long  as  'class 
society'  exists.  There  is  a  corollary:  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  all 
good  Communists  -  and  particularly  Chinese  Communists  -  to  hasten  the 
demise  of  the  competing  society  by  whatever  means  possible,  including 
war, 

♦Mao  Tse-tung,  On  Protracted  War  Selected  Military  Writings, 
(1963)  p.  223,"  (quoted  by  Griffith).  (China  and  the  Peace  of  Asia,  ''The 
Military  Potential  of  China,")  p.  71. 

Powell : 

.  Furthermore,  Peking  claims  that  'wars  of  liberation'  are 
inevitable  in  this  era  and  that  a  'tit-for-tat '  struggle  against  the 
United  States  is  essential.  (Current  History,  Sept.  1965,  "Communist 
China  as  a  Military  Power,"  p.  140) 

"The  document,  'Long  Live  the  Victory  of  People's  War,'  is  a 
Utopian  Maoist  blueprint  for  the  achievement  of  the  long-range  Marxian 
goal  of  the  universal  triumph  of  communism.  In  the  past  a  doctrinal 
treatise  of  this  importance  would  have  been  signed  by  Mao  Tse-tung 
himself  or  at  least  by  Liu  Shao-ch’i,  the  titular  chief  of  state  and 
long  number  two  man  in  the  Party,  or  possibly  by  Premier  Chou  En-lal, 
the  Party's  chief  foreign  policy  spokesman."  (Ibid.,  pp.  49-50) 

.  Third,  in  contradiction  to  its  own  protestations  of  self- 
defense  and  the  support  of  peace,  Peking  has  again  demonstrated  a  strong 
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••ns*  of  revolutionary  mission.  It  has  attempted  to  use  ita  atomic  explo¬ 
sions  to  raise  the  morale  and  militancy  of  revolutionary  forces  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  convince  them  of  China's  continuing  determination  and 
increased  ability  to  support  their  revolutionary  activities.  Combined  with 
all  of  this  has  been  the  advocacy  of  nuclear  disarmament,  but  on  terms 
which  would  alter  the  world  balance  of  power  in  Communist  China's  favor." 
(Foreign  Affairs  ijuartorly,  July  1965,  "China's  Bomb:  Exploitation  and 
Reactions"  p  617) 

Sc a  lap! no: 

"What  are  the  Chinese  goals?  Three  have  been  often  proclaimed:  To 
remove  all  Western  influence  from  Asia;  to  encourage  by  a  variety  of  means 
an  ideologically  politically  uniform  Asia  cast  in  the  image  of  'the  new 
China';  and  to  enlist  this  'progressive'  Asia  in  the  global  struggle 
against  both  the  'revisionists'  and  the  'imperialists.'  The  words  are 
those  of  the  Chinese  .  .  . 

"What  have  been  the  major  source-springs  of  Chinese  foreign  policy 
under  the  Communists?  Three  forces  seem  to  me  of  central  importance: 
Trudition,  nationalism,  and  MI.M  (Murx-Lenin-Maolsm) .  In  certain  respects, 
the  current  Chinese  leaders  still  think  of  their  problem  as  how  to  handle 
the  barbarians.  They  still  divide  the  world  into  those  who  accept  Chinese 
culture  (now  to  be  read  'ideology')  and  those  who  live  outside  the  pale. 

The  former  are  the  'civilized'  or  the  'progressive'  people,  to  use  their 
terms;  the  latter  are  barbarians,  be  they  'revisionists,'  'imperialists,' 
or  'neutrals.' 

•  •  • 

"The  nationalist  quotient  in  Chinese  foreign  policy  is,  of  course, 
extremely  high.  In  many  respects,  China  is  behaving  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  have  other  major  societies  en  route  to  power.  First,  sh?  has 
sought  to  define  and  defend  her  boundaries  as  she  interprets  these; 
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secondly,  she  has  sought  to  create  a  buffer  state  system  around  her;  and 
filially,  she  has  nought  hegemony  in  the  world  in  which  she  lives;  the 
Aslan  world,  the  non -Wes tern  world,  and  the  Communist  world.  •  •  • 

"The  final  source-spring  of  Chinese  Oommunist  foreign  policy,  1  have 
labeled  MLM.  The  Maoists  think  of  themselves  as  orthodox  Marxist -Leninists, 
Indeed,  as  the  only  legitimate  leaden  of  the  world  Marxist  movement.  At 
the  aame  time,  however,  they  pride  themselves  upon  having  'applied  Marxism- 
Leninism  creativity'  to  the  conditions  of  China.  Perhaps  it  is  accurate 
to  define  the  Maoist  element  in  Chinese  Marxism  as  the  practical  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  five-stage  revolutionary  progression  which  places  heavy  reliance 
initially  upon  intellectual  leadership  and  a  peasant -based  radical  movement 
that  Inis  its  roots  in  the  countryside. 

"The  Maoist  revolutionary  formula  begins  with  the  creation  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  party  which  must  never  lose  control  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 
That  party  proceeds  to  guide  the  creation  of  a  united  front,  using  nation¬ 
alist  and  socioeconomic  appeals,  but  relying  heavily  upon  organization, 
and  using  freely  the  Instruments  of  coercion  as  well  as  those  of  persua¬ 
sion.  When  the  front  has  been  prepared,  the  movement  into  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  is  the  next  stage,  and  then  the  advance  to  positional  warfare.  When 
military  victory  has  been  attained,  the  so-called  People's  Democratic 
Republic  is  established  under  the  complete  control  of  the  Communist  Party. 

"Long  before  Lin  Piao's  speech  of  last  summer,  it  was  clear  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  regarded  this  revolutionary  formula  broadly  applicable 
to  the  world  aeene--rrom  the  Congo  to  Vietnam.  In  very  high  degree,  in¬ 
deed,  the, old  Bolshevika  of  Chinn,  so  strongly  isolated  from  world  reality, 
have  siieo  the  world  mirrored  in  their  own  ideological-revolutionary  image 
and  history.  The  need  for  a  true  Communist  party  means  that  one  must 
fight  such  false  Marxists-Leninists  as  the  Russians,  Hie  united  front 

with  its  emphasis  upon  a  union  of  peasants,  workers,  intellectuals,  and 
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national  bourgeois  under  the  leadership  of  the  vanguard  party  apella  out 
the  Chinese  determination  to  unite  the  world  peasantry  (the  Afro-Aaian 
societies)  and  certain  susceptible  bourgeois  elements  (clearly  France 
was  once  in  mind)  under  Peking's  banners.  (pp.  565-569)  .  .  . 

"China,  on  the  other  hand,  not  being  able  to  conceive  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  nation-to-nstlon  competition  with  the  United  States  in  the  near 
future,  and  having  no  basic  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
or  the  prosecution  of  a  nuclear  war,  argues  the  classical  Bolshevik  thesis 
that  America  must  be  challenged  by  the  technique  of  unfolding  the  world 
revolution.  The  Chinese  theme  is  that  primary  emphasis  must  be  placed 
upon  mobilizing  the  non-Weatarn  World  for  a  rapid,  continuous  assault. 

upon  the  'capitalist  West,  led  by  the  United  States.'  Thus,  the  Russians 
are  rebuked  for  their  refusal  to  take  massive  risks  on  behalf  of  global 
revolution,  and  they  are  now  charged  by  Peking  with  active  collaboration 
with  Washington  for  purpose  of  world  domination.  At  the  moment,  China 
aaserts  that  Vietnam  is  the  supreme  teat  of  the  validity  of  her  position 
and  her  principles.  The  United  States  is  a  paper  tiger  which,  if  chal¬ 
lenged  resolutely  and  in  accordance  with  Maoist  principles,  will  collapse 
as  a  result  of  internal  nr.d  External  pressures.  Maoism  will  be  vindicated 
on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam— and  in  the  streets  of  the  United  States-- 
against  the  combination  of  American  imperialism  and  Soviet  sabotage.  That 
is  the  Chinese  position."  (pp.  567-56H) 

Schwartz: 

.  .  .It  seems  to  me  that  the  Lin  Piao's  statement  does  reflect  what  I 

would  call  the  highest  hopes,  you  might  say,  the  optimum  vision  of  the 
reg  i  me . 

"What  their  hope  consists  of  is  that  history  will  move  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  vision.  I  think  they  are  quite  ready  to  help  history  if  it 
moves  in  that  direction  and  perhaps  to  intervene  with  advice  and  aid  when 
circumstances  emerge  in  various  sreas--as  in  the  Congo,  when  a  situation 
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developed  which  seemed  to  be  favorable  to  their  vision.  In  such  cases, 
they  will  try  to  support  it,  but  the  basic  faith  is  in  the  move<j»nt  of 
history  itself.  I  also  would  add  that  the  Lin  Piao  document  in  itself  is 
a  contradictory  document  if  one  examines  it  carefully. 

"While  it  projects  this  optimum  vision  it  has  in  it  certain  saving 
clauses.  For  instance,  the  optimum  vision  involves  the  notion  that  the 
only  real  national  liberation  movements  are  movements  led  by  Communist 
parties  and  I  assume  by  now  they  would  mean  Communist  parties  oriented 
to  Peking;  that  any  government  that  comes  to  power  under  the  leadership 
of  other  elites  is  not  a  genuine  revolutionary  government.  In  fact,  such 
a  government  might  almost  be  called  a  puppet  of  the  imperialists. 

"This  has  not  led  them  to  attack  all  the  existing  governments  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  In  fact,  they  continue  to  cultivate  these 
governments  and  to  describe  some  of  them  as  'progressive.1  So  that  you 
might  say  that  while  the  Lin  Piao  statement  contains  the  maximum  vision, 
it  also  contains  what  might  be  called  dilutions  of  this  maximum  vision  which 
reflect  adjustments  which  they  have  actually  had  to  make  to  a  world  which 
has  not  corresponded  on  the  whole  to  their  maximum  vision.  I  think  they 
will  continue  to  make  adjustments  to  a  world  which  does  not  correspond 
to  their  ultimate  hopes.  This  world  is  richer  than  anything  dreamt  of  in 
Mao's  philosophy."  (pp.  198-99) 

Putt: 

",  .  .  .While  the  domestic  situation  did  not  warrant  any  relaxation 

at  home,  foreign  policy  and  foreign  relations  too  came  in  for  a  review;  and 
and  for  somewhat  similar  reasons,  the  Chinese  turned  their  back  on  external 
relaxation.  The  world  viewed  at  from  Peking  presented  quite  a  different 
scene  from  what  it  did  from  Moscow  and  Washington.  Peking  saw  n  dark  and 
turbulent  world,  overcast  with  ominous  clouds.  It  was  a  world  full  of 
hostile  forces,  peopled  by  numerous  enemies  of  China,  on  the  prowl,  and 
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waiting  to  pounce  upon  it  at  the  first  available  opportunity.  At  the 
very  least  it  was  a  far  from  friendly  world  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
justification  whatsoever  to  get  off  guard,  to  smile  and  beam  and  exude 
sweet  reasonableness  (as  Khrushchev  seemed  to  be  doing)  and  to  think  that 
all  was  well.  China  had  no  reason  to  be  nice  to  its  enemies  and  much  to 
gain  from  being  truculent  and  unyielding."  (China  and  the  World,  p.  21  ) 

.  .China  has  always  functioned,  consciously  or  subconsciously,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  truth  as  seen  in  China  was  the  universal  truth  and 
that  whatever  happened  in  China  was  significant  for  every  other  part  of 
the  world.  In  this  regard  the  thinking  of  Mao  was  little  different  from 
that  of  the  previous  rulers  of  the  Universal  Empire — that  China  and  a  cen¬ 
tral  position  in  the  world  and  that  what  was  true  of  China  was  true  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  While  the  international  context  had  no  doubt 
changed  and  Mao  was  not  necessarily  looking  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
barbarians,  the  influence  of  traditional  thinking  remained  strong  in  re¬ 
garding  Chinese  experience  as  having  unique  relevance  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  in  looking  at  the  world  almost  exclusively  through  the  Chinese 
prism."  (Ibid,,  p.  20)  .  .  . 

"The  Chinese  Communists  have  gone  further  than  merely  holding  up  the 
Chinese  experience  for  Afro-Asian  countries.  They  are  now  claiming  that  it 
has  universal  significance.  As  Marshal  I>in  Piao,  the  Chinese  Defence 
Minister  and  member  of  the  Politbureau  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party, 
put  it: 

'Comrad  Mao  Tse-tung's  theory  of  people's  war  is  not  only  a 
product  of  the  Chinese  revolution  but  also  has  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  our  epoch.  The  new  experiences  gained  in  the 
people's  revolutionary  struggles  in  various  countries  since 
World  11  have  provided  continuous  evidence  that  Mao  Tse-tung's 
thought  is  a  common  asset  of  the  revolutionary  people  of  the 
whole  world.  This  is  the  great  international  significance  of 
the  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung.' 
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"llao  has  even  advanced  the  slogan  ol  overwhelming  the  advanced,  in¬ 
dustrialized  countries  of  the  world  through  the  joint  struggle,  with 
Peking  as  its  leader,  of  the  developing,  struggling  countries  of  the 
world.  Typically,  this  again  is  an  application  of  the  Chinese  experience 
to  the  international  scene  in  the  belief  that  the  truth  as  seen  in  China 
has  universal  validity.  Since  Mao  succeeded  in  China  bv  working  through 
the  rural  areas  and  leading  the  peasantry  to  march  on  the  cities  and 
storming  the  citadels  of  power  with  his  rural  army,  he  believes  he  can 
also  elevate  that  experience  into  global  strategy  and  mobilize  the  rural 
areas  of  the  world,  encircling  and  overwhelming  the  industrialized 
countries.  (China  and  the  World,  pp.  324-325) 

".  .  .Obviously,  if  the  American  Government  continues  to  support  Chiang 
Kai-shek  in  the  Security  Council  and  maintain  its  bases  in  Formosa,  it  can 
be  doctrinally  argued  that  the  imperailists  can  never  change  their  nature 
and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  carry  on  a  ceaseless  battle  against  them 
and  bring  them  to  their  knees,  and  in  this  the  odds  are  with  you  because 
the  balance  is  constantly  changing  in  your  favour.  This  in  plain  language 
is  the  Chinese  argument  .... 

"There  is  one  variant  in  the  Chinese  theme  which  Mao  appears  to  have 
allowed  for  commendation  to  the  revolutionary  movements  and  parties:  they 
should,  wherever  possible,  force  the  pace  and  take  the  initiative  in  re¬ 
sorting  to  arms  as  a  quick  way--a  short  cut — to  power.  It  seems  that  the 
Chinese  leadership  today  is  an  aging  leadership  in  a  hurry.  Protracted 
guerilla  warfare  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  but  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  succeed;  the  process  ought  to  be  shortened  to  serve  Peking's  grand  de¬ 
sign  of  foreign  policy.  Poking  has,  therefore,  openly  and  surreptitiously, 
publicly  and  privately,  advised  some  of  the  friendly  movements  and  parties 
in  other  countries  to  accelerate  the  struggle  and  try,  if  permitted  by 
circumstances,  to  capture  power  through  coups  and  putsches.  As  I  have 

said  before,  the  Chinese  leaders  either  do  not  believe  in,  or  have  lost 
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patience  with,  the  'inexorable*  march  of  history,  and  they  think  that 
history  must  be  given  a  violent  push  in  order  to  bring  the  desired  results 
from  their  point  of  view.  They  have,  therefore,  tried  to  queer  the  pitch, 
wherever  possible,  from  Indonesia  to  Kenya,  from  Thailand  to  Malawi,  and 
from  Malaysia  to  Burundi."  (Ibid.,  p.  27) 

Taylor: 

.  .It  is  necessary  to  mention  this  because  there  is  a  great  re¬ 
luctance  on  the  part  of  China  specialists,  perhaps  because  they  love  the 
Chinese  so  much,  to  admit  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  really  Commu¬ 
nists.  Their  world  view  is  not  conditioned  by  the  imperial  past  although 
they  are  willing  to  exploit  it.  (p.  4SS)  .  .  . 

",  .  . In  my  view  it  (the  Lin  Piao  statement)  should  be  taken  seriously  as 
a  general  indication  of  the  objectives  and  strategies  of  the  Peking  wing 
of  the  movement.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  strategy  could  be  made 
to  work.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  revolution  is  not  going 
to  occur  in  the  great  industrial  states,  that  the  Achilles  heel  of  the 
West  is  the  third  world,  that  the  promotion  or  wars  of  national  liberation 
in  Africa,  Latin  America  and  southeast  Asia  will  distract  and  waste  the 
energies  of  the  Western  Powers,  confuse  their  peoples,  and  demoralize 
their  leaders."  (pp.  456-457) 
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Question  I 1-2:  The  Communist  Chinese  Conception  of  the  World 
and  of  Its  Role  in  the  World:  The  Lin  Plso 
Statement. 


A.  Summary 

The  latest  expression  of  Communist  China's  contemporary  world 
outlook  was  the  Lin  Plao  statement  of  September,  1965  -  entitled  "Long 
Live  the  Victory  of  the  People's  War." 

During  the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  hearings  on 
"U.  S.  Policy  with  Respect  to  Mainland  China,"  the  Committee  solicited 

the  reactions  of  the  various  witnesses - American  China  scholars  -  to 

Lin  Piao's  statement.  The  reaction  of  these  scholars  may  be  summarized 
in  the  following  manner:  although  they  agreed  that  the  Lin  Piao  state¬ 
ment  constitutes  an  articulate  expression  of  Communist  China's  contem¬ 
porary  world  outlook,  these  scholars  disagreed  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
statement  is  the  blueprint  of  the  strategy  Communist  China  intends  to 
pursue  (or  is  pursuing)  for  the  purposes  of  political  expansion  and 
territorial  conquest. 

The  American  China  scholars'  interpretation  of  the  Lin  Plao  state¬ 
ment  ranged  from  "the  statement  is  a  'reassertion  of  faith,'"  on  the 
one  extreme,  to  "the  statement  is  China's  'grandiose  strategy'  for 
political  expansion."  These  interpretations  are  summarized  in  Figure  J-l 
and  this  f lgure(combined  with  the  statements  provided  below)  is  basic¬ 
ally  self-explanatory;  nonetheless,  the  reader's  attention  is  directed 
to  the  following  points  -  for  the  sake  of  clarity: 

1.  The  period  1964-1965  witnessed  the  greatest  setbacks  in  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  foreign  policy  -  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Sino- Third  World  relations;  in  this  context,  the  "reassertion 
of  faith"  in  the  Communist  Chinese  model  becomes  somewhat  more 
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FIGURE  J-l 
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understandable.  One  may  argue  that,  in  effect,  Lin  Piao  was 
•eying  to  hia  people:  "all  right,  we  failed;  but  thia  does 
not  mean  our  model  la  not  viable.  We  atill  believe  in  the 
viability  of  our  model  -  now  more  than  ever;"  and, 

2.  In  Figure  J -1  ,  os  one  looks  at  the  shaded  area  (into  which  Section 

II  merges  and  out  of  which  Section  III  emcrgea) ,  the  level  of 
Communist  support  to  (  or  direct  involvement  in)  national  lib¬ 
eration  movements  increases  (even  though  the  Chinese  support 
or  involvement  continues  to  remain  low-level) :  from  provid¬ 

ing  moral  support  (to  national  liberation  movements)  to  train¬ 
ing  foreign  revolutionaries  in  Communist  China,  to  providing 
national  liberation  movements  with  petty  cash,  to  equipping 
national  revolutionaries  with  small  armies.  However,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  level  of  Communist  Chinese 
direct  involvement  in  (or  support  to)  national  liberation 
movement  will  increase  (marginally  or  unabated)  as  one  movea 
into  Section  IV;  the  level  of  support  or  involvement  may  remain 
stationary. 

13,  Quotes 
Falrbank : 

.  .  (the  statement  was)  reassertion  of  raith,  that  the  Chinese 
Communists'  own  parochial  example  of  rural-based  revolution  is  the 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  underdeveloped  world  to  emulate.  It  was  put 
out  mainly  as  compensation  for  China's  recent  defeats  in  many  parts  of 
the  globe . 

"to  compare  it  to  Hitler's  'Mein  Kampf'  would  be  quite  misleading. 
Rule-by-virtue  required  that  the  rulers  proclaim  their  true  teaching, 
claiming  that  it  will  still  win  the  world  even  if  they  themselves  are 
too  weak  to  support  it  in  practice."  (p.  101) 
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Llndbeck; 

"My  own  inclination  is  to  believe  that  it  was  addressed  primarily 
to  a  domestic  audience,  a  restatement  of  great  ideals  aa  visualised  by 
the  Communists;  it  was  a  statement  of  reassurance  to  the  Chinese  people 
that  the  great  vision  of  the  transformation  of  the  world  had  not  come 
to  an  end,  but  that  this  process  of  change  would  continue  to  take  place 
under  the  workings  of  the  large  forces  of  history."  (p,  197) 

Schwartz: 

",  .  .  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Lin  Piao's  statement  does  reflect 
what  I  would  call  the  highest  hopes,  you  might  say,  the  optimum  vision 
of  the  regime. 

"What  their  hope  consists  of  is  that  history  will  move  In  the  dir¬ 
ection  of  their  vision.  I  think  they  are  quite  ready  to  help  history  if 
it  moves  in  that  direction  and  perhaps  to  intervene  with  advice  and  aid 
when  circumstances  emerge  in  various  areas  -  as  in  the  Congo,  when  a 
situation  developed  which  seemed  to  be  favorable  to  their  vision. 

(pp.  198-199)  .  .  . 

".  .  .  while  the  Lin  Plao  statement  contains  the  maximum  vision, 
it  also  contains  what  might  be  called  dilutions  of  this  maximum  vision 
which  reflect  adjustments  which  they  have  actually  had  to  make  to  a 
world  which  has  not  corresponded  on  the  whole  to  their  maximum  vision. 

I  think  they  will  continue  to  make  adjustments  to  a  world  which  does  not 
correspond  to  their  ultimate  hopes,  (p.  199)  .  .  . 

”...  I  would  again  like  to  stress  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Lin  Plao  statement  is  not  meant  by  the  Chinese.  This  is  a  projection 
of  their  hopes,  of  their  aspirations.  But  this  hope  is  not  based  on  the 
export  of  Chinese  soldiers.  It  is  based  on  the  export  of  Chinese  strategy 
and  on  their  faith  that  history  will  develop  in  a  way  which  will  be  fav¬ 
orable  to  their  strategy.  .  ."  (pp.  256-257) 
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KJ  Zagoria : 

",  .  .  neither  in  the  statement  nor  In  the  multitude  of  almllar 
statements  made  In  the  past  la  there  any  auggestlon  of  Chinese  Communist 
intentions  to  engage  In  direct,  Hitler-style  expansionism. 

"In  fact  a  cardinal  point  of  Lin  Piao's  message  is  the  Vletcong 
and  other  Communist  revolutionaries  throughout  the  world  must  make  their 
revolutions  on  their  own,  that  they  should  not  count  on  Chinese  or  any 
other  outside  assistance.  Far  from  giving  notice  of  any  intention  to 
intervene  aggressively ,  Lin  Plao  is  rationalizing  Peking's  unwillingness 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Vletcong,  in  a  struggle  which — let  there  be  no 
doubt--the  Chinese  Communist  regard  as  just  and  which  is  taking  place 
on  their  very  borders. 

"The  difference  between  Hitler  and  Mao,  then,  is  that  Mein 
Kampf  was  a  blueprint  for  what  Germany  herself,  under  Hitler,  would  do; 
Lin  Piao’s  statement,  on  the  contrary,  is  designed  to  tell  other  Com¬ 
munist  parties  what  they  should  do,  to  recommend  strategy.  It  is,  thus, 
simply  not  Fourth  of  July  oratory,  (p.  371)  .  .  . 

\  "...  I  take  it  seriously  as  an  Indication  of  the  maximal 

Chinese  strategy  that  they  recommend,  are  recommending,  have  been 
recommending  for  some  time  to  other  Communist  parties,  .  .  . 

"in  that  respect,  I  take  it  seriously,  I  do  not  regard  it  as 
a  statement  of  what  China  intends  to  do  herself  in  other  words,"  (p.406) 

Barnett ; 

"incidentally  in  the  Lin  Piao  statement  that  has  been  cited 
many  times,  one  or  the  messages  that  l  think  is  overlooked  often,  is 
that  they  stressed  to  the  Vietnamese,  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  the 
Vletcong,  that  their  revolution  was  important,  that  China's  path  pointed 
the  way,  but  that  they  had  to  be  self-reliant — and  don't  rely  on  concrete 
external  support.  I  think,  in  effect,  one  thing  they  were  saying  to  the 
Vietnamese  in  this  speech  was  'This  is  an  important  revolution,  keep  it 
up,  but  you  have  got  to  do  it  yourself  essentially.' 
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Barnett  (cont'd): 

"So  1  do  not  see  the  Chinese  thinking,  even  in  revolutionary 
teru,  of  a  very  high  level  of  direct  Chinese  participation  and  involve- 
aent  in  revolutionary  struggles,  but  more  in  terms  of  inspiration,  moral 
support,  and  training,  of  the  Ideological  model  that  they  think  they 
have  provided,  and  these  are  two  different  things.  1  think  they  are 
outward  looking.  But  it  is  Important  to  recognise  the  terms  in  which 
they  look  outward,  and  the  limitations  on  what  they  are  likely  to  be 
prepared  to  do,  as  well  as  on  their  rather  ambitious  aspirations. "(p. 26) 

Halperln: 

”,  .  .  they  aspire  in  the  long  run  to  be  a  world  power  playing 
a  role  in  supporting  revolution  and  what  they  see  as  leftwing  Communist 
groups  throughout  the  world.  But  they  are  not  expansionist  in  the  sense 
of  having  plans  to  use  their  own  armies  to  march  into  countries  and  con¬ 
quer  them."  (p.  296) 

Griffith: 

",  .  .  what  they  want  to  do  is,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Halperln, 
to  expand  their  influence  in  the  world,  and  they  hope,  they  would  like 
to  do  this  by  using  Lin  Plao's  theses  of  national  liberation  wars." 

(p.  296) 

Taylor : 

' ...  in  my  view  it  should  be  taken  seriously  as  a  general 
indication  of  the  objectives  and  strategy  of  the  Peking  wing  of  the 
movement.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  strategy  could  be  made  to  work. 
It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  revolution  is  not  going  to  occur 
in  the  great  industrial  states,  that  the  Achillea  heel  of  the  West  is  the 
third  world,  that  the  promotion  of  wars  of  national  liberation  in  Africa, 
Latin  America,  aud  aouthcaat  Asia  will  distract  and  waste  the  energies 
of  the  Western  Powers,  confuse  their  peoples,  and  demoralise  their 
leaders."  (p,  456) 
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Powell: 

"The  document,  'Long  Live  the  Victory  of  the  People's  Wer, ' 
la  a  Utopian  Maoiat  blueprint  for  the  achievement  of  the  long-range 
Marxian  goal  of  the  universal  triumph  of  communism."  ("The  Increasing 
Power  of  Lin  Piao  and  the  Party-Soldiers  1959-1966,"  in  China  Quarterly, 
Aprll-Junc,  1966,  pp.  49-50). 
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Question  III:  Tho  Communist  Chlnoso  Foreign  Policy  Objectives 


A.  Sumary 

The  Communist  Chinese  basic  foroign  policy  objective  is  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  Communist  China's  territorial  and  political  Integrity  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Communist  rule  in  China.  The  China  specialists  agree 
tho  Communist  Chinese  are  also  seeking  to  elevate  the  international 
status  of  the  country  to  one  of  a  great  world  power;  according  to  Dutt, 

"A  big  power  solicits  security  on  its  frontiers;  it  needs 
'friendly*  rogimes  in  neighboring  states;  it  has  to  have 
a  sphere  of  influence  of  its  own.  It  cultivates  its  own 
proteges  and  souks  and  dominates  its  own  alliance  system. 

If  it  cannot  get  these  things  peacefully  and  smoothly  it 
will  create  trouble  and  uso  all  possible  methods  to  rea¬ 
lise  its  objectives." 

What  are  Communist  China's  potential  spheres  of  influence?  Scala- 
pino  believes  these  arc  "tho  Asian  world,  the  non-Westorn  world,  and  the 
Communist  world." 

In  the  Aslan  world,  Communist  Chinn  has  two  objectives;  first,  to 
regain  total  political  control  ovor  the  traditional  Chinese  territories, 
of  which  Taiwan  is  the  most  important.  Chinn's  second  objective  in  Asia 
is  the  establishment  of  Chincsu  hegemony  in  tho  aron. 

The  specialists  agree  that  the  Communist  Chinese  are  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  extending  their  influence  in  tho  third  world.  However,  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  tho  experts  ns  to  the  rolativo  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Chinese  of  increasing  their  influence  in  tho  third  world. 
Barnett  thinks  "they  are  strongly  motivated  by  the  doslrahlllty  of  n 
Communist  world  as  they  would  see  it."  Morgcnthau,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  this  sphere  to  bo  of  low  priority. 
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The  third  sphere  in  which  the  Communist  Chinese  wish  to  gain  influ¬ 
ence  is  the  world  Communist  movement;  the  Chinese  are  attempting  to  wrest 
the  leadership  of  the  movement  away  from  their  Soviet  neighbors  through 
a  "greater  ideological  purity,  and  a  more  aggressively  militant  stance." 

The  main  obstacles  to  the  Chinese  realization  of  their  objectives 
are  American  power  and  influence,  and  Soviet  dominance  in  the  worldwide 
Communist  movement .  Communist  China's  primary  tool  lor  achieving  its 
objectives  is  the  war  of  national  liberation  in  the  third  world;  such 
wars,  the  Chinese  maintain,  weaken  U.S,  power  and  influence  and  increase 
Comaninlst  Chinese  influence.  Taylor  suggests  that  the  Chinese  use  this 
tool  mainly  because  they  are  "obviously  in  no  position  to  seek  a  head-on 
collision  with  the  United  States." 

Nuclear  weapons  are  another  tool  for  the  realization  of  Communist 
China's  objectives.  Hsieh,  Halperin,  and  Barnett  believe  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  could  exploit  their  nuclear  arsenal  to  gain  psychological  and  poli¬ 
tical  benefits  that  would  contribute  to  the  realization  of  Communist 
Chinn's  foreign  policy  objectives.  Taylor  suggests  the  Chinese  may  use 
these  weapons  directly  in  an  effort  to  realize  their  objectives  through 
force . 

B .  tjuote 
Fair bank : 

"in  gradually  manipulating  Peking  into  an  acceptance  of  the  inter¬ 
national  world,  us  an  alternative  to  trying  to  subvert  it  we  must  moti¬ 
vate  Chinese  behavior  according  to  China's  needs; 

(1)  One  of  these  is  the  craving  for  greater  prestige  in  the 
world  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Inst  century's  humilia¬ 
tions.  For  China  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  world's  councils 
would  socm  to  a  Chinese  patriot  only  right  and  proper. 

(2)  We  con  also  use  the  Peking  government's  need  for  pres¬ 
tige  to  maintain  itself  domestically.  It  is  still  true  that 
the  virtue  of  t tic  rulers,  as  advertised  in  their  acknowledged 
achievements  Is  a  vital  element  sustaining  any  regime  in  China. 
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Fairbank  (cont  *d)  : 

(3)  In  addition,  the  Chinese  people  positively  need  certain 
kinds  of  aid  through  exchanges  of  technology  or  of  goods, 
like  all  developing  countries. 

(4)  Peking  may  also  be  motivated  by  the  opportunity  to 
manipulate  foreigners  against  one  another.  This  traditional 
way  of  dealing  with  outsiders  can  be  attempted  in  any  con¬ 
clave  like  the  United  Nations.  But  any  number  can  play  this 
game,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  essence  of  diplomacy."  (p.  107) 

Hsich: 

"A  'hostage'  type  theater  capability  would  enable  the  Chinese  to 
claim--with  what  plausibility  is  another  matter--that  the  U.S.  nuclear 
deterrent  was  canceled  out  or  neutralized  and  that  her  superior  conven¬ 
tional  forces  tilted  the  regional  balance  of  military  power  in  her  favor, 
"in  any  event,  Peking  would  hope  thereby  to  exploit  Asian  fear  of 
involvement  in  a  nuclear  war,  Asian  anxiety  that  the  hosting  of  U.S. 
bases  would  attract  a  nuclear  strike,  and  concern  that  any  U.S.  con¬ 
frontation  with  a  nuclear-armed  China  would  escalate  into  nuclear  if  not 
general  war.  Peking  would  hope  to  encourage  U.h.  allies  - 

(1)  To  question  the  reliability  and  desirability  of  U.S,  security 
arrangements ; 


(2)  To  impose  restraints  on  U.S.  military  policies  in  the  area  by 
attempts  to  reinterpret  or  modify  the  terms  ol  the  alliance  and 

by  restricting  the  use  el  American  bases  or  extracting  from  the 
United  States  a  greater  return  for  the  use  ot  such  bases; 

(3)  To  pressure  the  United  States  to  avoid  a  confrontation  with 
China  at  any  level  ;  and 


(4)  To  seek  to  persuade  the  United  States  to  seek  some  rap- 
proachemrnt  with  China,  il  necessary  on  Chinese  terms.  (Hear¬ 


ings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Applications  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Nov.  1962,  P.  M2).  .  . 


"Rather  in  accordance  with  Peking's  preierred  foreign  policy  stylo. 


the  Chinese  are  likely  to  make  a  new  low-risk  and  subtle  use  of  their 


nuclear  delivery  capability  a'cg  political-military  and  propaganda  line* 


with  a  view  to  achieving  it  1 ia  the  following  objectives: 
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(1)  The  enhancement  of  Chinn's  international  |>olltival  stature; 

(2)  The  imposition  of  restraints  on  U.S.  military  policies  in 
the  area  and  the  undermining  of  the  United  States-Aslan  alliance 
and  base  system; 

(3)  The  inhibition  of  Aslan  nations'  self-defense  efforts;  and 

(4)  The  fostering  of  internal  instability  and  national  liberation 
movements  in  the  area."  (Ibid,,  p.Bl) 


Putt : 

"China  has  already  started  acting  and  behaving  like  an  independent 
Dig  Power.  A  Big  Power  solicits  security  on  its  frontiers;  it  needs 
"friendly"  regimes  in  neighboring  states;  it  has  to  have  a  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence  of  its  own.  It  cultivates  its  own  proteges  and  seeks  and  domi¬ 
nates  its  own  alliance  system.  If  it  cannot  get  these  things  peacefully 
and  smoothly  it  will  create  trouble  and  use  all  possible  methods  to  real¬ 
ise  its  objectives."  (China  and  the  World,  p.  31) 

Scaiapino: 

"in  many  respects,  China  is  behaving  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
have  other  major  societies  on  route  to  |H>wer.  first,  she  has  sought  to 
define  ,md  defend  her  boundaries  as  she  interprets  those;  secondly,  she 
ha-  sought  to  create  a  tniffer  state  system  around  her;  and  finally,  she 
lias  sought  hegemony  in  the  world  in  which  -he  live-,  the  A-lan  world,  the 
non-Wc-tern  World,  and  the  Comrouni-t  world. 

In  pursuit  ol  the-e  objective-,  the  Chinese  Comr..un  1  s t s  have  been 
no  more  able  t«>  follow  ,i  totally  consistent  foreign  policy  than  the 
leaders  of  other  major  state-.  The  main  thrusi  of  Chinese  Communist 
foreign  policy,  us  suggested  earlier,  hns  been  character  iced  by  revolu¬ 
tionary  fervor,  global  commitment,  and  relatively  inflexible  division 
of  the  world  into  comrade-  anil  enemies,  (The  line  lia-  l>»*ea  hard,  ad¬ 
vanced  by  practicing  ideologue-  fiercely  impatient  with  the  existing 
order  and  anxious  to  challenge  it  in  radical  fashion.)  And  yet,  for 
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Scalaplno  (cont  ’d) : 

tactical  reasons  and  out  of  necessity,  these  lenders  have  adopted  a 
great  variety  of  approaches.  On  occasion,  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
consort  with  'feudalists'  and  support  'reactionary*  regimes;  sometimes, 
they  have  used  the  soft  line,  as  at  the  time  of  Baudung;  not  infrequently, 
they  have  been  caught  in  such  un-Marxian  stances  as  making  an  appeal  to 
race.  Indeed,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  one  element  of  major 
consistency  is  that  which  runs  through  the  policies  of  all  nations:  the 
consistent  expression  of  what  appears  to  the  political  elite  as  in  their 
national  interests.  And  it  is  precisely  this  fact  that  oilers  hope  of 
some  flexibility,  oven  among  hard-core  ideologues.  (pp. 556-567)  •  •  . 

"Whot  are  the  Chinese  goals?  Three  have  been  oft  proclaimed:  To 
remove  all  Western  Influence  from  Asia;  to  encourage  by  a  variety  of 
means  an  ideologically  politically  uniform  Asia  cast  in  the  image  of 
'the  new  China';  and  to  enlist  this  'progressive'  Asia  in  the  global 
struggle  against  both  the  'revisionists’  and  the  'imperialists. '  The 
words  are  those  ol  the  Chinese.  ... 

"The  fact,  however,  that  China  is  forced  to  react  defensively  ami 
partly  from  fear  at  this  point  should  not  obscure  the  very  strong  com¬ 
mitment  which  the  current  generation  ol  Chinese  loaders  have  had  to 
global  influence.  From  the  moment  they  emerged  into  full  control,  these 
leaders  committed  themselves  and  their  society  to  the  cultivation  of 
power  in  all  of  its  lorms:  military.  i»olitical,  psychological,  and 
economic.'  (pp. 565-566) 

Clemens : 

"After  mld-1963  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  Peking  lntendod 
to  challenge  the  Soviet  Union’s  vanguard  position  in  the  Communist 
movement...  (The  Arms  Race  anil  Slno-Sovlet  Relations,  p.  232)  •  •  . 
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Clemons  (cont  'd)  : 

"white  Moscow  tends  on  the  whole  to  prefer  the  preservation  of 
existing  frontiers,  Poking  wants  to  change  then,  to  move  again  toward 
a  grand  design  of  a  middle  kingdom,  and  is  calling  lor  the  overthrow 
of  existing  governments  all  over  the  world."  (Ibid.,  p,  237) 

Zagoria : 

"The  current  crisis  in  Communist  China's  foreign  policy  has  its 
roots  in  1957  when  Mao,  incorrectly  assuming  that  the  development  of 
Soviet  ICBM  capabilities  had  wrought  a  decisive  change  in  the  world  bal¬ 
ance  of  power,  abandoned  Peking's  previous  caution  and  embarked  on  a 
more  militant  course  to  achieve  his  primary  foreign  policy  goals;  elimi¬ 
nation  of  U .S .  military  power  trom  Asia,  repossession  of  Taiwan,  and 
international  recognition  of  Communist  Chinn  as  a  great  power .. .Peking 
then  turned  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  join  in  an  anti-American 
alliance.  (p.  369)  .  .  . 

"There  are  a  whole  lot  of  other  background,  underlying  reasons  for 
Chinese  hostilities  toward  the  United  States,  the  Korean  War,  American 
military  bases  that  are  maintained  in  the  western  Pacific,  the  economic 
embargo,  air  opposition  to  their  entry  Into  the  United  Nations  which  is 
a  symbol  of  great  power  status  and  so  far  all  of  these  1  think  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  have  come  to  the  not  unreasonable  view  -  from  their 
position  -  that  the  United  States  xs  their  No,  1  enemy  in  the  world  and 
for  thorn  to  achieve  their  national  objectives  the  United  States  has  got 
to  be  weakened  and  opposed.  (p.  396)  .  , 

"l  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  one  of  the 
many  countries  in  the  world  who  are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the 
statu-  quo  and  that  is,  has  been  and  is  going  to  be  a  source  of  great 
tonston  ln’lwonn  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  one  hand 
and  Chinn  on  the  other."  (p.  390) 
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"For  the  predictable  luturc,  (he  re  lore,  Poking  's  leaders  ait*  likely 
to  use  China's  limited  nuclear  arsenal  primarily  lor  political  purposes  - 
although  they  doubtless  also  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  deter  and 
cancel  out  the  significance  of  American  nuclear  power  in  Asia.  (p.  13)  •  • 
"hell ,  1  think  they  are  strongly  motivated  by  the  desirability  of 
a  Communist  world  as  they  would  see  it.  But  in  terms  of  their  concrete 
ability  and  willingness  to  support  revolution,  they  think  primarily  in 
terms  of  giving  moral  support,  giving  ideological  leadership,  of  encour¬ 
aging  struggles.  (p.  26)  .  ,  . 

"in  examining  Peking's  general  foreign  policy,  the  first  thing  to 
note  is  that  China's  leaders  obviously  have  very  ambitious  long-term 
goals.  Moved  by  intense  nationalism,  they  aim  to  build  a  strong  base  of 
power  at  home  and  to  strengthen  China's  socurity;  they  also  hope  to  recover 
what  they  consider  to  be  ‘lost  territories'  (including  Taiwan);  and  they 
are  determined  to  play  the  role  of  a  ma.ior  power  on  the  world  stage. 

"At  the  present  time,  they  view  the  United  States  as  the  major  ob¬ 
stacle  amt  threat  to  many  of  their  aims  and  interests  -  and  call,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  removal  of  American  power  from  Asia  -  but  they  also  regard 
the  Soviet  Union  at  present  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  Chinese  aspirations 
and  therelore  compete  with  it,  too,  whenever  and  wherever  feasible. 

"As  first  generation  revolutionary  loader.,  and  true  bolievors  in 
the  Maoist  version  ol'  Marxism-hcntnlsm,  Peking's  leaders  ore  also  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  promotion  ot  revolutionary  struggles,  especially  in  the 
underdeveloped  world.  Their  public  pronouncements  now  tend  to  concentrate 
on  this  atm  and  in  at  least  some  areas,  such  as  Vietnam,  they  are  prepared 
to  give  significant  support  to  revolutionary  lorces,  even  though  they  have 
avoldod  direct  Chinese  military  intervention. 

"Whllo  it  ts  important  to  iccognizc  Poking's  ambitious  goals,  it  is 
equally  Important  to  note  that,  <>n  the  Iwstw  of  available  evidence  and 
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Communist  China's  performance  to  date,  the  Chinese  Communists  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  think  primarily  in  terms  of  spreading  their  influence  through 
direct  military  and  territorial  expansion;  they  appear  to  recognise  the 
limits  to  their  capabilities  for  military  action  outside  of  China's 
borders;  they  hove  usually  been  quite  realistic  in  assessing  the  power 
balance  in  concrete  situations;  they  have  generally  been  calculating  and 
even  cautious  in  avoiding  military  'adventurism’  and  limiting  their  risks; 
they  have  tended  to  think  in  long-range  terms  about  their  most  ambitious 
goals;  and  they  have  repeatedly  been  flexible  and  pragmatic  (at  least 
until  recently)  in  adapting  their  strategy  and  tactics  to  lit  changing 
situations  in  pursuit  of  their  short-run  goals,”  (p.  10) 

Hnlperin : 

.China. . .has  a  desire  to  control  its  neighbors,  but  only  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  capability  to  do  »o,"  (p.  288) 

"Considered  in  terms  of  objectives  rather  than  motivations,  the 
Peking  regime  has  had  a  hierarchy  of  territorial  objectives,  the  first 
lielng  to  maintain  the  area  currently  under  Communist  control,  and  the 
second  being  to  fill  out  the  borders  of  Chinn.  In  the  case  of  Tibet, 

China  could  and  did  expand  her  boundaries  without  jeopardising  the  home 
territory,  but  in  the  Taiwan  Strait-.,  where  there  was  and  is  a  conflict, 
priority  has  been  given  to  the  -ecurttv  of  present  Chinese  Communist 
territory.  Beyond  tile  maintenance  of  control  over  traditional  Chinese 
territory,  the  Poking  regime  seems  to  be  interested  in  the  first  instance 
in  having  friendly  neutral  nations  on  its  (terlphorv  -  countries  that 
would  not  accept  American  military  bases  on  their  soil  anti  that  would 
in  general  accept  Communist  Chinn’s  lead  in  foreign  policy.  In  a  longer 
perspective,  the  Chinese  appear  to  le  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
Communist  roglmes  throughout  the  world  as  well  as  on  their  own  borders. 
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"The  Peking  regime  has  a  more  Intangible  goal  as  well:  to  estab¬ 
lish  China  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  It  hns  sought  to 
assert  China's  right  to  be  consulted  on  all  major  international  questions. 
In  particular  with  reference  to  the  Par  Fast,  as  well  as  on  questions  of 
general  disarmament.  For  example,  China  both  served  her  national  inter¬ 
est  and  bid  for  international  status  when  she  openly  accused  the  Soviet 
Union  of  'weakening  the  socialist  camp'  by  signing  a  test-ban  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  Within  the  Communist  block,  Peking  has  claimed  to  be 
equal  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  directing  Communist  parties  and  regimes  in 
nations  throughout  the  world.  It  has  pressed  for  the  acceptance  of  its 
more  militant  strategy  as  a  basic  guide  for  Communist  parties.  And  the 
Chinese  detonation  ot  n  nuclear  device  has  reinforced  Its  belief  in  the 
validity  of  those  views."  (China  and  the  bomb,  pp.  12-13) 

"Their  perception  of  the  damage  which  would  be  done  to  them  in  nu¬ 
clear  war  has  led  the  Chinese  to  a  determination  not  to  provoke  a  nuclear 
attack  on  China.  While  tho  Chinese  have  been  and  are  prepared  to  risk 
such  nn  attack  when  the  survival  of  the  Communist  regime  In  China  was  at 
stake,  they  have  attached  a  very  high  priority  to  avoiding  a  nuclear 
war.  (p  286)  .  . 

"...the  Chinese  believe  that  they  will  get  some  increased  prestige  in 
the  third  world  and  within  tho  Communist  bloc  from  this  development  of 
nuclear  woajions,  (p.  287)  .  , 

...most  of  the  attention  ot  the  top  leadership  and  most  of  the  resources 
of  China  always  have  and  will  continue  to  lie  directed  at  creating  a  new 
revo lut lonarv  ■society  In  China  and  building  an  economically  developed 
stotc."  (p,  287) 

Morgen  thou: 

"...The  verbal  expression*  of  the  Chinese  lenders  have  all  pointed  to¬ 
ward  tho  restoration  of  the  Chinese  empire  ns  it  existed  about  100  year* 
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ago,  before  the  period  of  China's  humiliation  started  and  lowered  the 

«k 

restoration  of  China's  traditional  influence  on  the  Asian  continent. 

"It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  in  actuality  the  Chinese  Government 
has  gone  farther  than  that.  It  has  meddled  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
number  of  nations  in  Africa  and  Latin  America  by  virtue  of  its  Communist 
militancy.  Here  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an  additional  factor  which 
the  foreign  policy  ol  the  United  States  must  take  into  account .(p .552)  .  . 

"I  i>crson.il  ly  think  it  unlikely  that  China  has  permanent  political 
military  aspirations  in  the  outride  A-ia  world.  The  machinations  in 
which  she  has  been  engaged  in  Air*. a  anil  Latin  America  can  be  explained 
primarily  in  terms  ol  her  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  world  Communist  movement.  (p.  55o) 

Taylor : 

''To  bring  stability  and  prosperity  to  the  third  world  requires  a 
combination  of  tremendous  human  dedication,  enormous  technical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  help,  and  far-reaching  social  and  political  changes.  To  disrupt 
the  process  takes  comparatively  small  material  resources  when  they  nre 
combined  with  a  forcetul  and  appealing  program  -  and  with  organization. 
Peking  has  such  a  program,  expects  reverses,  and  has  i>e rsuuded  several 
Communist  parties  in  other  nations  that  it  has  the  right  answer  lor  the 
future  sha(K.’  in  Communist  expansion,"  (p.  -15H) 

Griffith: 

"...of  one  thing  we  mav  lx?  certain:  they  are  determined  to  extend  their 
influence,  ut  the  least  risk  and  cost  to  themselves,  to  susceptible 
areas."  (Military  Potential  of  China,  p.  91) 

"l  think  China  is  expansionist  to  a  limited  degree.  1  don't  be¬ 
lle  ve  that,  nntl  1  want  to  make  myself  as  clear  as  1  can  on  this,  the 
Chinese  do  not.  1  believe,  have  tlw>  slightest  intention  of  phystmlly 
occupying  southeast  Asia.  All  they  want  In  southeast  Asia  Is  to  exercise 

■  benevolent.  If  you  will,  hegemony  over  that  region. (p.2VS)  .  ,  , 
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'China  wishes  to  retain  her  ancient  position  in  Asia.  She  consid¬ 
ers  this  aspiration  to  be  justified  by  propinquity,  by  history,  by  cul¬ 
tural  affiliation,  and  by  economic  fact.  She  sees  us  then  as  alien  med¬ 
dlers;  neocolonialists;  exploiters  in  a  word  -  and  she  wishes  above  all 
to  remove  our  presence  from  Asia.  Her  strut city,  be  it  ambiguous  or 
evidence,  indirect  or  direct,  will  be  focused  for  the  foreseeable  future 
to  attainment  of  this  objective.  (p.  280)  .  .  . 

"Well,  I  think,  Senator,  what  they  want  to  do  is,  and  1  agree  with 
Mr.  Halperin,  to  expand  their  influence  in  the  world,  and  they  hope,  they 
would  like  to  do  this  b\  using  Lin  Pino's  theses  of  national  liberation 
wars."  (p.  296) 

Hinton: 

.  .In  1956,  ,  .Communist  China  decided  that  it  must  have 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems  of  its  own."  (p.  378) 

"Chinese  incitement  and  a  Id  to  ‘national  liberation  movements'  and 
other  friendly  regimes,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  in  the  underdeveloped 
world,  has  become  a  serious  problem  and  may  become  an  even  more  serious 
one.  The  most  obvious  pur¬ 

pose  of  such  activity  by  the  CPR,  ot  course,  is  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Communism,"  (Communist  China  in  World  Politics,  pp.  490-491) 

'Communist  Chinn's  policy  toward  the  underdeveloped  ureas  consists 
essentially,  although  not  entirely,  of  overtly  inciting  and  covertly 
aiding  Chinese  -  style  armed  revolutions,  not  necessarily  Communist  led 
but  aimed  at  'imperialist'  influence  in  the  country  in  question,  within 
the  limits  of  supposed  feasibility.  The  purpose  seems  to  be  twofold: 
not  only  to  pnsnoto  eventually  the  spread  of  Communism  but  to  wenken  the 
United  Status  and  distract  it  from  the  Far  Last  by  involving  it  in  cri¬ 
ses  and  brushfiro  wars  elsewhere  in  the  underdeveloped  areas , (p .379)  ,  , 

’Undaunted,  China  has  continued  Its  drive  to  become  a  nuclear 
power.  (p.  378)  ,  .  . 
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"A  first  step  in  Communist  China's  quest  for  influence  was  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  nil  territory  claimed  as  Chinese.  (p.  377)  .  .  . 

"...the  Chinese  interest  in  the  developed  countries  is  by  no  means  entirely 
economic.  China  hopes  to  lure  them  away  from  the  United  States,  and  keep 
them  away  from  the  Soviet  Union,  in  order  to  use  them  if  possible  against 
both.  (p.  378)  .  . 

"The  Chinese  Communist  Party  came  to  power  in  1949  determined  not 
only  to  wipe  out  Chinu 's  past  humiliations  at  the  hands  of  what  is  called 
foreign  imperialism  but  to  make  China  the  leading  state  in  Asia  and  a 
model  and  source  of  support  for  other  Communist  revolutions  in  Asia.  The 
scope  of  its  ambitions  was  soon  broadened  to  Include  the  whole  of  the  un- 
derdevolopcd  areas  and  oven  the  attainment  of  the  status  of  the  world 
power,"  (p.  376) 

Mndbock : 

"...they  are  talking  about  and  thinking  about  the  emergence  of  states 
dominated  by  Communist  parties  m  Asia  but  not  necessarily  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  control  of  Gorman-type  gaulciter-  sent  i rum  Chinn.  (p.  203)  ,  .  . 

"Only  after  the  Chinese  Communists  came  to  power  did  they  take  over 
the  principle,  which  had  been  clearly  stated  by  the  Nationalists,  that 
nil  peoples  living  in  territory  claimed  by  China,  or  who  had  been  under 
Chinese  administrative  control  were  to  be  citizens  of  Chinn.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  right  to  political  independence  ol  ethnic  Bnd  cultural 
minorities  was  abandoned,  (p.  226)  •  •  • 

.  .  .  These  Chinos*  try  to  affect  th*  situation  abroad  through 
oth«r  than  military  means."  (p,  350) 

V  i  t  zgora  lil  . 

"The  Chine-c  know  well  that  they  will  not  be  wooed  by  America,  and 
there  Is  nothing  to  be  obtained  I  mm  taking  n  conciliatory  attitude  to¬ 
wards  t|ie  Wv-t.  They  have  reason  to  believe  that  loree  and  power  will 

be  respected  but  weakness  will  tie  exploited  unit  ignored.  Th#ro  l»  clear 
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evidence  that  only  the  possession  of  nuclear  we a (ions  on  a  sufficient 
scale  to  act  as  a  real  deterrent  can  win  lor  any  nation  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  world  n  place  among  the  final  arbiters  of  war  and  peace,  the  real 
standing  of  a  Great  Power.  (The  Chinese  View  of  Their  Place  in  the 
World ,  p.  67)  .  . 

"America  was,  and  is,  to  China  enemy  number-one.  America  has  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  Poking,  has  supported  and  allied  herself  with  Chiang 
K 'ai-shek  (in  Chinese  eyes  a  dissident  rebel),  blocks  China’s  claim  to 
her  seat  at  the  United  Nations,  continues,  no  matter  which  party  controls 
the  administration,  to  take  a  hostile  stance,  to  exclude  China  as  much  as 
possible,  to  impose  a  trade  embargo,  travel  bans,  and  all  other  hostile 
actions  short  of  war.  (Ibid.,  p.S2)  .  .  . 

"Apart  t rom  the  belief  that  a  revolutionary  war  will  in  the  end 
lead  to  the  victory  of  the  revolutionary  side,  the  aim  of  Chinese  policy 
in  Vietnam  would  seem  to  be  to  involve  America  as  deeply  as  possible  in 
a  struggle  which  the  Chinese  are  convinced  can  never  be  won  by  intervening 
foreign  lorcos.  (llitd  .  ,p.u7)  .  .  . 

"There  are  in  the  present  Chinese  foreign  policy,  and  behind  that 
in  the  outlook  oi  tin'  Chinese  Communi-.t  Party,  two  unreconciled  and  di¬ 
vergent  aims.  The  first,  to  regain  the  lull  territory  and  standing  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  at  its  peak,  is  the  continuation  of  the  movement  to 
’revive  China’  which  actuated  the  early  revolutionaries  and  reformers. 

It  makes  e.|ual  appeal  to  all  Chinese,  of  the  party,  against  the  party, 
or  without  party.  It  is  therefore  a  force  fur  notional  unification,  and 
one  which  tends  to  draw  the  sting  of  opposition  criticism.  ...But  poli¬ 
cies  designed  to  implement  this  aim  conflict  with  those  which  seek  to 
assort  Chinese  moral  and  material  leadership  in  the  Communist  movement 
and  beyond  it.  The  iptarrcl  with  India,  whether  partly  .lust  if  led  or  not, 
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may  have  alienated  some  of  China's  Asian  neighbors.  The  continuing  hos¬ 
tility  to  America,  and  still  more  the  violence  of  the  language  used  in 
expressing  it,  are  not  calculated  to  further  Chinese  policy,  even  if  this 
policy  is  ideologically  'correct Ibid . ,p. 68) 

Taylor : 

"...China  is  obviously  in  no  position  to  seek  a  head-on  collision  with 
the  United  States  and  is  most  unlikely  to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  de¬ 
clare  war  on  her,  but  she  is  quite  capable  of  fostering  wars  of  national 
liberation  wherever  opportunities  are  provided."  (p.  452) 

Putt : 

"...the  Chinese  Communists  worked  ceaselessly  to  break  through  the  cordon 
sanitaire  imposed  by  the  United  States,  to  wear  down  the  U.S.  alliance 
system,  to  force  American  withdrawal  from  ns  many  areas  in  Asia  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  to  project  their  own  hegemony  over  the  whole  of  Asia.  This  has 
been  the  chief  struggle  in  Asia  and  the  Chinese  have  not  hesitated  to  woo 
lesser  enemies  and  attack  friends  suspected  of  cultivating  the  principal 
enemy.  (China  in  the  World,  p.  86)  ,  ,  . 

"in  all  their  actions  the  Chinese  leaders  are  goaded  by  a  relent¬ 
less  drive  for  power  status  for  China.  ... 

"it  is  not  being  suggested  hero  that  Mao  wants  to  recover  all  the 
lost  territories  and  recreate  the  empire  in  its  pristine  glory.  That 
cannot  bo  clone  now;  but  the  fact  that  he  is  greatly  influenced  by  this 
traditional  thinking  and  is  highly  conscious  of  China's  traditional  po¬ 
sition  and  role  is  important.  It  is  humiliating  to  Mao  that  China  as  a 
great  nation  should  be  relegated  to  the  sidelines  and  that  he  as  a  great 
leader  of  a  great  nation  should  not  be  asked  to  sit  along  with  the 
leaders  of  USA  and  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Big  Powers  to  consider 
the  great  issues  of  the  day.  This  keen  sense  of  humiliation  and  frus¬ 
tration  constantly  erupts  in  manifestation  of  aggressive  nationalism, 
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whether  within  the  Communist  bloc  or  outside .(Ibid . ,pp, 29-30)  .  .  . 

"One  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  current  Chinoso  foreign  policy  is 
this  total,  virulent  and  unremitting  hostility  towards  the  United  States. 
This  hostility  is  all  the  more  dangerous  because  it  stems  not  only  from 
ideological  sources  but  also  from  national  interests  and  frustrations. 

As  Peking  sees  it,  the  United  States  stands  in  the  way  of  Communist  China 
in  the  fulfillment  of  practically  every  national  objective.  The  United 
States  stands  between  Peking  and  the  United  Nations;  the  United  States 
balks  Communist  China's  achieving  her  rightful  status  as  a  world  Power 
by  refusing  to  accept  its  admittance  into  the  Security  Council  where 
China  is  a  permanent  member  with  veto  power  but  is  currently  represented 
by  the  Formosan  regime.  It  is  the  United  States  which  prevents  the  take¬ 
over  of  Formosa  and  the  completion  of  China's  national  consolidation  under 
the  Peking  regime.  It  is  the  United  States  which  has  thrown  a  tight  ring 
around  China’s  frontiers  and  established  hostile  alliances  and  bases  all 
around  Chinese  territory.  And  it  is  the  United  States  which  forbids  the 
export  of  heavy  machinery  and  capital  goods  by  the  Western  nations  and 
Japan  to  China. 

"To  the  Peking  regime,  Formosa  is  the  most  vital  issue  between  the 
U.S.  and  China.  This  issue,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  poisons 
and  plagues  relations  between  the  two.  All  Chinese,  no  matter  what  their 
political  alignment,  whether  in  Poking  or  in  Taipch,  regard  Formosa  as  a 
part  of  China.  The  integration  of  Formosa  with  the  mainland  under  one 
flag  is,  therefore,  to  Peking,  an  important  symbol  of  consolidation  of 
national  power.  That  symbol,  that  prize  is  being  denied  to  Peking  by 
the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet  which  guards  the  Formosan  waters  against 
an  attnek  from  the  mainland.  Moreover,  Formosa,  only  a  hundred  miles  off 
the  mainland,  in  unfriendly  hands  is  n  constant  threat  to  the  security  of 
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Putt  (cont'd); 

the  mainland  regime.  This  infuriates  tho  Communist  loaders  almost  to 
the  point  of  irrational  hatred  and,  consequently,  of  irrational  con¬ 
duct.  "  (Ibid . , p.24) 
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Question  IV ; The  Communl s t  Chi nese  Tendency  to  Accomp 1 i s h 

Foreign  Po lie y  Ob j ectives  (National  Goals) 

Through  Ml lit ary  Means 

A.  Summary 

Those  China  specialists  in  this  survey  who  do  discuss  Communist 
Chinese  military  behavior  concur  that  "Far  from  conforming  with  this 
image  of  war-like  bellicosity,  China's  external  military  policies  in 
pursuit  of  her  long-term  foreign  policy  objectives  have  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  considerable  degree  of  caution."  It  is  also  the  common 
consensus  that  Communist  China’s  main  threat,  to  Asia  and  the  l,  S.  is 
not  a  clear-cut  military  one:  hordes  of  Chinese  soldiers  are  not 
expected  to  cross  the  border  into  neighboring  countries  in  the  Hitlerian 
fashion.  Rather  the  threat  to  Asia  and  the  U.  S.  is  cultural  and/or 
political,  l.e.,  subversive.  In  other  words,  China  is  expanslonistic, 
but  in  the  cultural/political  and  not  military  sense.  (Scalapino  and 
Taylor1  suggest  that  Communist  China's  threat  to  Asia  and  the  U.  S.  may 
be  more  than  cultural/political,  and  perhaps  even  military.) 

All  this  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  Chinese  are  unwilling 
to  resort  to  force  in  pursuit  of  their  foreign  policy  objectives;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  aiso  the  common  consensus  that  the  Chinese  are  willing 
to  employ  force  toward  the  realization  of  their  objectives. 

Fairbank  and  Morgenthau  argue  that  China  resorts  to  force  only  when 
her  vital  interests  are  threatened  and  for  the  reclamation  of  alienated 
Chinese  territories— territories  that  have  belonged  to  China  for  centuries 
and  that  both  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  assert  is  Chinese.  These 


1 


See  his  remarks  on  the  Lin  Piao  statement  under  Question  II. 
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are  the  only  two  foreign  policy  objectives  toward  whose  real Its tion  the 
Chinese  are  willing  to  employ  force. 

Other  China  specialists  argue  that  the  Chinese  have  resorted  to 
force  and  are  probably  willing  to  resort  to  force  when  China's  vital 
interests  were  threatened  (Hinton,  Halperin,  llsieh,  Darnett,  Scalaplno, 
and  Powell) ;  for  the  reclamation  of  alienated  Chinese  territory,  particu¬ 
larly,  Taiwan  (Griffith  and  Halperin);  when  they  think  they  can  get  away 
with  it  (Iiindbeck) ;  when  the  "pay-off"  is  handsome  while  the  risk  is  low 
(Griffith);  and  to  effect  "revolutionary  change"  (Scclapino) .  These 
specialists  maintain  that  the  reason  why  the  Chinese  have  so  far  behaved 
cautiously  is  found--mainly  but  not  solely — in  America's  policy  of  con¬ 
taining  China;  furthermore,  it  is  argued  that  though  China  is  quite  willing 
to  resort  to  force  in  pursuit  of  her  foreign  policy  objectives,  she  will 
continue  to  pursue  a  cautious  military  policy  so  long  as  the  U.  S.  keeps 
the  risks  high. 

One  is  left  with  the  impression  that  this  second  group  considers  the 
Communist  Chinese  militarily  expansionist;  for  how  could  one  argue  that 
China  will  not  embark  on  an  incautious  and  risky  military  policy  so  long 
as  the  U.  S.  keeps  the  risks  high  unless  one  assumes  that  the  Chinese  have 
a  tendency  to  employ  force  for  purposes  of  expansion.  Such  a  reasoning, 
however,  is  inconsistent  with  our  earlier  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  China  specialists  (including  this  second  group)  consider  the  Chinese 
threat  to  Asia  and  the  U.  S,  a  cul tural /political  and  not  a  military  one. 
For  example,  Griffith’s  belief  that  the  Chinese  do  not  have  "the  slightest 
intention  of  physically  occupying  Southeast  Asia,"  is  not  altogether  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  assertion  that  "if  a  limited  military  adventure  offers 
a  handsome  pay-off  at  very  low  risk,  they  will  probably  embark  on  it." 

Short  of  further  investigation  (i.e,,  personal  interviews  with  the 
specialists)  we  will  have  to  assume  that  this  inconsistency  is  inherent 
in  the  statements  of  the  various  specialists.  For  purposes  of  speculation, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  overcome  this  inconsistency  by  advancing  one 
of  the  following  arguments; 
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1.  The  specialist*  assume  that  the  U.  S.  will  Keep  tho  risks  high; 
on  such  a  basis  China's  expansionism  will  be  restricted  to 
cultural  and  political  expansion;  or, 

2.  the  specialists  believe  the  Communist  Chinese  will  resort  to 
force,  i.e.,  engage  in  military  expansionism,  only  for  purposes 
of  recovering  alienated  Chinese  territories.  Other  thnn  that, 
the  Chinese  threat  is  cultural  and  political. 


B.  Quotes 
Hsleh: 

",  .  .In  my  analysis  in  the  years  I  have  studied  Chinese  military 
policy,  I  have  seen  no  suicidal  tendencies  on  their  part.  (Hearing  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Applicators  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy ,  Nov.  1967,  p.86)  .  .  . 

"Far  from  conforming  with  this  public  image  of  warlike  bellicosity, 
China's  external  military  policies  in  pursuit  of  her  long-term  foreign 
policy  objectives  have  been  characterized  by  a  considerable  degree  of 
caution.  (Ibid,,  p.  76)  .  ,  . 

"As  indicated  earlier,  this  does  not  mean  that,  situations  could  not 
arise  where  the  Chinese  believed  their  national  interests  so  threatened 
that  they  would  jiot)  forego  the  use  of  military  power. 

"The  Chinese  clearly  could  not  tolerate  U,  S.  action  that  directly 
threatened  the  security  of  China  or  a  persistent  pattern  of  II,  S.  action 
that  directly  threatened  the  security  of  China  or  a  persistent  pattern  of 
U.  S.  actions  which  changed  their  perception  of  U.  S.  strategic  intentions 
toward  China.  (Ibid,  p.80)  •  .  . 

"The  probability  is  low  that  there  will  be  any  major  change  in 
Peking's  military  doctrine  or  style  of  risk-taking  in  military  policy  as 
a  result  of  acquiring  operational  nuclear  capabilities.  .  .  , 

"However,  I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  challenge  China  is  likely 
to  pose  to  the  United  States  in  the  future. 
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"Because  the  challenge  and  problem!  will  not  be  clear-cut  military 
ones,  adequate  reaponaea  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  United  Statea  are 
likely  to  be  difficult.  .  .  .  (Ibld.,p,  83)  .  .  . 

"Rather  in  accordance  within  Peking'a  preferred  foreign  policy 
style,  the  Chinese  are  likely  to  moke  a  new  low-risk  and  subtle  use  of 
their  nuclear  delivery  capability  along  political-military  and  propaganda 
lines.  .  ,  .  (Ibid. ,p. 81)  .  .  . 

"in  sum,  provided  the  United  States  keeps  high  for  the  Chinese 
the  risks  of  overt  aggression,  past  and  current  Chinese  military  doctrine 
and  policies  argue  against  China's  adoption  ol  incautious  military  ini¬ 
tiative  at  a  time  she  acquires  a  nuclear  delivery  capability  whether  of 
an  intercontinental  or  regional  character."  (Ibid>»p.  83) 

Hinton: 

"An  Important  element  of  power  1b  of  course  the  extent  to  which  the 
possessor  is  generally  believed  to  be  willing  to  use  it.  In  this  respect 
the  CPc  has  been  remarkably  successful,  even  if  one  ignores  its  occasional 
remarks  implying  a  bullish  attitude  toward  a  Third  World  War.  By  means 
of  repeated,  carefully  calculated  resort  to  force — notably  in  Korea,  over 
the  offshore  islands  in  1954-55  and  1958,  and  aiong  the  Sino-lndian 
frontier  in  1962— the  CPR  has  succeeded  among  other  things  in  keeping 
alive  a  fairly  general  and  somewhat  exaggerated  idea  of  its  willingness 
to  take  its  power  out  of  reserve  and  commit  it  to  action.  This  willing¬ 
ness,  real  snd  still  more  assumed,  must  be  accounted  a  major  component 
of  the  CPR's  national  power."  (Communist  China  in  World  Politics,  p.113) 

"Thus  Communist  China's  overcagor  promotion  of  its  own  security  and 
influence,  although  it  enhanced  its  influence  somewuat  by  creating  in 
many  quarters  an  exaggerated  impression  of  its  readiness  to  resort  to 
force,  also  created  a  greater  and  continuing  threat  to  Chinese  security, 
(p.  377)  .  .  . 

"Communist  China's  policy  toward  the  underdeveloped  areas  consists 
essentially,  although  not  ontirely.of  overtly  inciting  and  covertly  aid¬ 
ing  Chinese-style  armed  revolutions,  not  necessarily  Communist  led  but 
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Hinton  (Coni *4)  : 

• lmed  at  'imperialist'  influence  in  the  country  in  question,  within 

the  limits  of  supposed  feasibility.  (p.  379)  ,  .  . 

"Senator  Clark.  'Or,  Hinton,  an  i  appraise  your  paper,  the  thrust  of  it 
is  that  China  is  not  for  the  time  being  a  serious  threat  outside 
its  own  boundaries  from  either  a  military  or  a  diplomatic  point 
of  view,  is  that  a  fair  appraisal?' 

Dr.  Hinton.  '  With  some  qualifications,  yea,  sir.  In  other  words,  under 
certain  conditions  this  - ' 

Senator  Clark.  'IX)  you  want  to  state  the  qualifications  briefly  or 
restate  them?' 

Dr,  Hinton.  'Well,  I  believe  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  threat  is  no 

greater  than  it  is,  la  due,  in  very  large  measure,  to  the  policies 
that  the  United  States  has  so  far  followed  and  1  think,  therefore, 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake,  when  our  policy  has  achieved  certain 
results,  certs inly  not  all  the  results  we  have  hoped  for,  to 
reverse  it.  Certain  modifications,  yea,  but  I  think  not  a  radical 
reversal . * 

Senator  Clark.  'You  would  think  then  if  we  were  to  alter  our  present 

containment  policy,  not  only  military,  but  diplomatic,  that  China 
might  then  become  more  of  a  threat  than  it  is  at  present,  is  that 
correct? ’ 

Dr.  Hinton.  'Yes,  sir.  1  think  you  put  your  finger  on  the  crucial 

question,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  Chinese  militancy  of  a  sig¬ 
nificant  relaxation  of  American  counterpressures  or  whatever  term 
you  choose  to  use.  I  personally  believe  it  would  tend  to  strengthen 
the  more  extremist  attitude  in  Peking  rather  than  more  moderate 
ones,  at  least  in  the  short  or  medium  term,'"  (p.  405) 

"On  the  other  hand,  as  this  book  has  suggested,  Chinese  efforts  to 

exercise  leadership  in  Asia  will  not  necessarily  be  of  an  overt  military 

kind."  (Communist  Uhin*  in  World  Politics,  p.  490) 
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Hinton  (cont ’d) 

"In  general,  the  CPC  has  tended  to  reserve  overt  violence  for  the 
defense  of  its  security  -  as  interpreted  of  course  by  itself  -  and  has 
attempted  to  enhance  its  influence  mainly  through  semiviolent  and  non¬ 
violent  means,  On  the  other  hand,  whereas  the  CPC  has  shown  itself  to 
be  willing  to  use  violence  in  defense  of  its  security,  including  vio¬ 
lence  of  a  preemptive  or  forestalling  kind,  it  has  always  (except  in  the 
spring  of  1951,  in  Korea)  shown  great  caution  in  its  employment  of  even 
defensive  violence.  The  main,  but  not  sole,  restraint  has  been  the  fear 
of  American  retaliation.  The  same  consideration  has  dictated  even 
greater  restraint  on  any  unambiguously  offensive  use  of  force.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  talk  about  Chinese  bellicosity,  one  looks  in  vain  for 
instances  in  recent  years  of  Chinese  military  aggression,  in  the  sense 
of  attacks  against  neighboring  countries  or  foreign  forces  that  were  not 
motivated,  largely  at  least,  by  fear  for  Chinese  security.  Offensive 
action  is  restrained  not  only  by  fear  of  American  retaliation  or  other 
military  consequences,  but  also  by  a  realization  that  acts  of  aggression 
would  adversely  affect  the  prospects  for  achieving  the  CPR's  long-term 
political  onjectives."  (p.  121) 

Lindbeck; 

",  .  ,  The  Communists,  the  Chinese  Communists,  as  well  as  other 
Communist  regimes,  have  in  the  past  woiked  through  party  organizations 
that  have  been  linked  with  them  with  large  Communist  powers.  These 
Chinese  try  to  affect  the  situation  abroad  through  other  than  military 
means.  .  .  .This  is  what  Mr.  Schwartz  referred  to  when  he  talked  about 
containment  of  subversion.  (p.  250)  -  .  . 

"l  should  like  to  add  that  I  believe  the  Chinese  are  prepared  to 
use  military  force  if  they  think  they  can  gain  real  advantages  from 
this."  (p.  228) 
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"General  Griffith.  'Well,  Senator,  1  think  that  I  wouldn't  be  quite  as 
dogmatic  in  my  opinion  as  whoever  made  the  statement.  I  think 
China  is  expansionist  to  a  limited  degree.  I  don't  believe  that, 
and  1  want  to  make  myself  as  clear  as  I  can  on  this,  the  Chinese 
do  not,  I  believe,  have  the  slightest  intention  of  physically 
occupying  southeast  Asia.  All  they  want  in  southeast  Asia  is  to 
exercise  a  benevolent,  if  you  will,  hegemony  over  that  region. 

'They  want  their  influence  to  be  felt  in  that  region  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  stated,  and  I  don't  believe  that  the  present 
Communist  government  is  acting--is  feeling — any  differently  in 
this  respect  than  a  very  powerful  nationalist  government  might 
feel.  These  are  traditional  areas  of  Chinese  culture,  they  have 
always  been  traditional  areas  of  Chinese  influence,  and  I  feel 
that  this  is  only  natural  for  the  Chinese  to  want  to  have  fruitful 
relations  in  which  they  play  perhaps  a  dominant  position  with  these 
smaller  countries.  But  I  don't  think  that  they  propose  to  go  in 
there  and  try  to  run  those  countries.  That  would  be  my  reaction. ' 
Dr.  Halperin.  'I  think  I  Would  accept  that.  1  would  add  only  two  points. 
•One  is  that  Taiwan  is  an  exception.  The  Chinese  look  upon 
Taiwan  as  a  part  of  China  and  they  would  use  military  force  to 
take  Taiwan  if  they  thought  that  could  be  successful.' 

General  Griffith.  'Right.'"  (pp.  295-296) 

"Nevertheless,  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain:  they  are  determined 
to  extend  their  influence,  at  the  least  risk  and  cost  to  themselves,  to 
susceptible  areas.  If  a  limited  military  adventure  offers  a  handsome 
pay-off  at  very  low  risk,  they  will  probably  embark  on  it.  It  is  part 
of  our  business  to  narrow  the  field  of  choices  open  to  them  and  thus  to 
deny  them  strategic  options  from  which  they  may  reap  large  returns  on 
small  investments,"  (Chinaand  the  Peace  of  Asia ,  "The  Military  Potential 
of  China",  p.  91) 
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Halperln: 

"I  think  I  would  accept  that  (i.e.,  Sam  Griffith's  statement  on 
same  page  concerning  Chinese  expansionism  ).  1  would  add  only  two 

points , 

"One  is  that  Taiwan  is  an  exception.  The  Chinese  loop  upon  Taiwan 
as  a  part  of  China  and  they  would  use  military  force  to  take  Taiwan  if 
they  thought  that  could  be  successful. 

"The  second  point  I  would  add  1  think,  the  Chinese  want  to  expand 
their  influence  not  only  throughout  southeast  Asia  but  throughout  the 
world.  They  aspire  in  the  long  run  to  be  a  world  power  playing  a  role 
in  supporting  revolution  and  what  they  see  as  leftwing  Communist  groups 
throughout  the  world.  Dut  they  are  not  expansionist  in  the  sense  of 
having  plans  to  use  thei»'  own  armies  to  march  into  countries  and  conquer 
them.  (p.  295)  .  .  . 

"The  Peking  regime  views  the  relation  of  force  to  policy  in  terms 
of  the  Maoist  doctrine  that  'political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of 
a  gun.'  Military  force  will  be  at  the  base  of  any  Chinese  Communist  effort 
to  implement  its  foreign-policy  objectives,  then,  in  that  force,  in  the 
minds  of  the  Peking  leaders,  is  an  inevitable  and  necessary  instrument 
of  foreign  policy."  (p.  13) 

",  .  .  .  Therefore,  while  the  Chinese  accept  the  legitimacy  of  the 
use  of  force,  they  also  accept  the  need  to  avoid  provoking  the  enemy  and 
the  tactical  prudence  of  respecting  him.  Thus,  their  actual  employment 
of  force  has  been  marked  by  their  desire  to  pursue  objectives  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  possible  short  of  provoking  an  American  attack  on  the  Chinese 
mainland.  The  Chinese  Communist  have  always  had  to  strike  a  balance 
between  the  two,  and  in  doing  so  they  appear  to  be  acting  so  as  to  avoid 
provocation.  ... 

"The  Chinese  Communists  have  resorted  to  the  direct  use  of  military 
force  relatively  rarely,  and  only  when  security  objectives  or  the  wish  to 
reincorporate  Chinese  territory  under  the  control  of  Peking  seemed  to  be 
at  issue."  (China  and  the  Bomb,  p,  14) 
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Taylor: 

"Senator  Lausche.  'Dr.  Taylor,  you  mentioned  aggression  by  Red  China 
evidencing  an  absence  of  desire  for  peace.  Will  you  follow  me 
and  see  if  I  am  correct?  Hnve  they  been  guilty  of  aggression  in 
Tibet?' 

Dr.  Taylor.  '1  would  think  so,  yes,' 

Senator  Lausche,  'In  India?' 

Dr.  Taylor.  'Yes.' 

Senator  Lausche.  'In  Malaysia?* 

Dr.  Taylor.  'Definitely.' 

Senator  I.ausche.  'In  Korea?' 

Dr.  Taylor.  'Yes.' 

Senator  Lausche.  'In  South  Vietnam?' 

Dr.  Taylor.  'We  are  accepting  a  fairly  broad  definition  of  aggression. 
Yes.  ’ 

Senator  Lausche.  'In  Laos?' 

Dr.  Taylor.  'Yes,' 

Senator  Lausche.  'Thailand  also,  as  mentioned  by  Senator  Symington. 

Can  either  of  you  point  out  a  single  Instance  where  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  the  Communist  Party  have  been  the  promoters  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  and  good  neighborliness,  and  not  centering  all  of 
their  intention  in  trying  to  communize  the  world?' 

Dr.  Taylor.  'Well,  sir,  I  think  to  find  such  an  example  would  be  rather 
a  difficult  assignment.  I  would,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Senator,  suggest 
that  my  answers  were  predicated  on  a  fairly  broad  definition  of 
aggression.  I  do  not  think  of  military  action  with  flags  flying 
and  bugles  sounding  as  the  only  form  of  aggression.  The  peculiar 
type  of  subpolitical,  social,  economic,  subversive  activity  in 
which  the  Communists  have  now  excelled  so  well  is  possibly  the 
more  dangerous  type  that  we  have  to  contend  with  today,  and  I 
would  think  it  very  important  to  keep  in  mind  tnat  the  Chinese 
threat  is  not  the  threat  of  large  armies  marching  over  small 
borders,  but  of  powerful  support  of  those  who  wish  to  subvert  a 
society. *"(pp  472  and  473) 
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Morgenthau: 

.  Let  me  now  take  a  look  at  the  actual  policies  pursued  by 
the  Communist  Government  ol  China  in  the  last  16  years.  I  think  the 
first  observation  one  must  make  is  the  Impressive  contrast  between  the 
extreme  and  almost  mad  statements  Chinese  leaders  have  made  with  regard 
to  the  outside  world,  and  the  extreme  caution  with  which  China  has  actually 
acted  with  regard  to  the  outside  world,  (p.  552)  .  .  . 

.  First  of  all,  the  threat  which  China  constitutes  to  Asia 
is  not  primarily  of  a  military  nature.  It  is  not,  as  I  have  tried  to  say 
before,  the  threat  of  Chinese  armies  sweeping  across  the  Aslan  continent. 

It  is  rather  the  natural,  and  in  a  sense  inevitable,  attraction  which 
this  enormous  empire  and  tnis  imposing  culture  have  always  exerted,  and 
have  started  to  exert  again,  upon  the  mainland  of  Asia,  (p.  554)  ,  ,  . 

"Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  worldwide  con¬ 
tainment  of  China.  I  personally  think  it  unlikely  that  China  has  perma¬ 
nent  political  military  aspirations  in  the  outside  Asia  world.  The  ma¬ 
chinations  in  which  she  has  been  engaged  in  Africa  and  Latin  America  can 
be  explained  primarily  in  terms  of  her  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  dominance  of  the  world  Communist  movement.  But  a  cautious  states¬ 
man  will  take  into  account  the  most  pessimistic  interpretation  and  will 
be  prepared  for  the  worst,  (p.  555)  .  .  • 

"It  is  here,  I  think,  that  we  must  correct  one  misconception  about 
China's  foreign  policy,  which  is  very  common  among  us.  We  tend  to  think 
in  terms  of  historic  analogies  and  we  can't  help  thinking  of  China  in 
terms  of  our  experience  with  Nazi  Germany.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  in 
our  minds  the  image  of  Chinese  armies  being  poised  at  their  borders  and 
ready  to  march  across  Asia  as  the  hordes  of  Genghis  Khan  did,  if  they  are 
not  contained  locally  on  the  spot. 

"However,  traditionally,  especially  insofar  as  China's  neighbors  to 
the  west  and  southwest  are  concerned,  China  has  not  primarily  relied  upon 
military  expansion  but  rather  upon  the  establishment  of  subtle  and  complex 
tributary  relationships  between  herself  and  her  neighbors."  (p.  551) 
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Scalapino: 

.  The  thrust  of  my  earlier  analysis  was  that  we  face  a 
China  both  militantly  nationalist  and  strongly  ideological  at  present, 
a  China  whose  leaders  have  committed  a  series  of  excesses  from  which 
they  must  now  beat  some  retreat,  but  who  still  appear  to  be  intent 
upon  cultivating  power  in  all  of  its  aspects  and  quite  prepared  to  use 
violence  to  effect  revolutionary  change  throughout  the  world.  At  this 
point,  presumably,  the  Chinese  leaders  are  sufficiently  realistic  to  want 
to  avoid  war  with  the  United  States,  and  even  with  loss  powerful  forces. 
The  time  may  not  be  too  long,  however,  before  China's  military  capacities 
come  closer  to  matching  her  political  visions.  We  must  prepare  for  that 
eventuality  now.  (p.  571)  .  .  , 

",  ...  I  would  suggest  that  Asia  is  always  going  to  be  marked  by 
a  diversity  of  cultures  as  well  as  a  diversity  of  politics.  China  will 
not  dominate  all  of  Asia  in  either  sense  unless  it  is  done  by  forceful 
means,  (p.  578)  .  .  . 

".  .  .  today,  China  must  calculate  defensively  because  the  United 
States,  and  in  some  degree  the  Soviet  Union,  will  not  permit  her  to  cal¬ 
culate  offensively  on  any  significant  scale. 

"Her  defensive  calculations  undoubtedly  include  a  determination  in 
each  specific  instance  as  to  what  she  can  and  cannot  tolerate  from  the 
standpoint  of  her  own  national  interests,  and  what  risks,  correspondingly, 
she  is  prepared  to  run.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  prepared  to  take  the  risks  of  an  open  war  with  the  United 
States  at  this  time  except  under  the  most  extraordinary  of  circumstances 
or  under  conditions  where  they  misinterpret  American  signals."  (p.  565) 

Powel 1 : 

"The  aging  Chinese  Communist  leaders  are  militant  revolutionaries, 
but  they  are  not  unusually  irrational.  Still,  the  ambitions  and  military 
potential  of  the  CPR  are  such  that  they  provide  a  threat  to  China's 
neighbors  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  .  . 
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Powell  (cont'd) 

"To  support  the  military  and  security  aspects  of  their  basic  ob¬ 
jectives,  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  maintain  the  largest  conventional 
armed  forces  in  the  world,  and  they  are  placing  the  highest  priority  on 
the  development  of  a  nuclear  capability.  (Current  History,  Sept.  1965, 
^Communist  China  as  a  World  Power"  p.  ;17)  .  .  . 

.  The  military  doctrine  of  Mao  Tso-tung  is  characterized 
by  prudent  aggressiveness.  (Ibid.,  p.  180)  .  .  . 

"Fortunately,  in  recent  years,  Peking's  foreign  policy  actions 
have  usually  been  somewhat  more  cautious  than  her  vitriolic  propaganda 
would  indicate.  For  example,  she  has  avoided  a  direct  and  Irreversible 
confrontation  with  the  military  might  of  the  United  States.  (Ibid. , p. 136) . 

"in  the  foreseeable  future,  prospects  for  peaceful  relationships 
between  Communist  China  and  her  neighbors  or  with  the  United  States  are 
not  encouraging.  There  are  no  indications  that  the  CPR  will  actually 
become  less  aggressive  as  her  military  potential  increases.  .  ,  . 

",  .  .  Hence,  it  is  believed  the  Communist  Chinese  will  actually 
utilize  a  restricted  nuclear  force  to  support  political,  economic  and 
psychological  efforts  to  advance  her  objectives.  Atomic  arms  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  used  primarily  as  political  and  psychological  weapons." 

(Ibid,,  p.  141) 

Barnett : 

"'A  moment  ago,  1  believe  you  said  you  see  no  evidence  or  desire  for 
territorial  expansion;  is  that  correct?' 

Mr,  Barnett.  'Yes;  in  any  general  sense.’ 

Mr,  Barnett.  'I  have  tried  to  make  clear  that  in  my  view  the  main  problem 
is  not  the  threat  of  general  territorial  expansionism  by  Communist 
China  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
the  major  problem  we  have  to  face. 
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Barnett  (cont'd)- 

'However,  having  said  that,  1  think  it  would  be  equally  erroneous 
to  Ignore  China's  growing  power,  its  ambitions,  its  hostility  - 
open  hostility  -  to  many  countries  on  its  periphery,  end  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  use  a  variety  of  pressures  and  a  variety  of  instruments 
of  policy,  and  a  variety  of  types  of  influences  -  1  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  overlook  these  facts,  too,'"  (pp.  68-69)  .  ,  , 
"incidentally  in  the  Lin  Piao  statai.ent  that  has  been  cited  many 
times,  one  of  the  messages  that  I  think  is  overlooked  often,  is  that  they 
stressed  to  the  Vietnamese,  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  the  Vlctcong, 
that  their  revolution  was  important,  that  China’s  path  pointed  the  way, 
but  that  they  had  to  be  self-reliant  -  and  don't  rely  on  concrete  external 
support.  1  think,  it  effect,  one  thing  they  were  saying  to  t.h  Vietnamese 
in  this  speech  was  'This  is  an  important  revolution,  keep  it  up,  but  you 
have  got  to  do  it  youiself  essentially. 

"So  I  do  not  see  the  Chinese  thinking,  even  in  revolutionary  terms, 
of  a  very  high  level  of  direct  Chinese  participation  and  involvement  in 
revolutionary  struggles,  but  more  in  terms  of  inspiration,  moral  support, 
and  training,  of  the  ideological  model  that  they  think  they  have  provided 
and  these  are  two  different  things,  1  think  they  are  outward  looking. 

But  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  terms  in  which  they  look  outward, 
and  the  limitations  on  what  they  are  likely  to  be  prepared  to  do,  as  well 
as  on  their  rather  ambitious  aspirations.  (p.  26)  ,  .  . 

"While  it  is  important  to  recognize  Peking's  ambitious  goals,  it  is 
equally  important  to  note  that,  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence  and 
Communist  China's  performance  to  date,  the  Chinese  Communists  do  not 
appear  to  think  primarily  in  terms  of  spreading  their  influence  through 
direct  military  and  territorial  expansion;  they  appear  to  recognize  the 
limits  to  their  capabilities  for  military  action  outside  of  China's 
borders;  they  hav  isually  been  quite  realistic  in  assessing  the  power 
balance  in  convre.  situations;  -vy  have  generally  been  calculating 
and  even  cautious  in  avoiding  Military  'adventurism'  and  limiting  their 
risk  ;  they  have  tended  to  think  in  long-range  terms  about  their  most 
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Barnett  (cont 'd  ) : 

ambitious  goals;  and  they  have  repeatedly  been  flexible  and  pragmatic 
<at  least  until  recently)  in  adapting  their  strategy  and  tactics  to  lit 
changing  situations  in  pursuit  of  their  short-run  goals, 

"However,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  error  to  conclude  that  Communist 
China  would  not  risk  major  war  if  it  genuinely  felt  that  its  vital 
interests  were  threatened.  In  regard  to  Vietnam  particularly,  there  is 
considerable  evidence,  1  believe,  that  while  Peking  hopes  to  avoid  any 
major  conflict  with  the  United  States  it  fears  that  American  escalation 
will  create  situations  demanding  escalation  on  the  Chinese  side,  which 
could  lead  to  major  conflict,  (p.  13)  .  .  . 

"Senator  Morse.  'At  the  time  of  the  military  border  Incidents  between 
China  and  India,  what  is  your  understanding  as  to  who  was  the 
original  aggressor?' 

Mr.  Barnett.  'This  is  an  issue  on  which  there  can  be  some  argument,  but 
I  believe  that  the  Chinese  took  the  initiative  and  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  aggressive  party  in  this  particular  situation.  There 
is  some  basis  for  arguing  that  the  particular  timing  of  the  Chinese 
action  in  1962  was  partially  in  response  to  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  were  building  up  posts  farther  and  farther  north,  and  at 
one  point  Prime  Minister  Nehru  did  make  a  statement  that  they  would 
take  back  all  the  territory  that  the  Chinese  had  which  the  Indians 
claimed,  and  this  may  have  been  a  factor  on  a  purely  tactical  xevel 
but  I  think  the  1962  operation  was  much  more  than  just  a  response 

to  this  situation  and  to  Indian  action,  (p.  29) 

Falrbank: 

The  Chairman.  'Professor  Fairbank,  if  I  may  recapitulate  a  bit,  I  take 
it  that  you  feel  that  China  is  not  militarily  aggressive,  is  not  a 
danger  in  the  immediate  or  foreseeable  future  of  military  attack 
upon  her  neighbors,  is  that  correct?' 

Dr.  Fairbank.  'Yes,  1  think  the  Chinese  are  not  aiming  to  go  over  their 
frontiers,  (p.  132)  .  .  . 
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Fairbankfcont  'c|! 

"The  Chinese  in  the  peat  have  aometimea  expanded  from  their  central 
area,  and  it  wouldn't  be  correct  to  Bay  that  they  have  been  pacifiata, 
of  courae,  they  have  fought  ware  and  all  that  Bort  of  thing.  If  you 
look  at  the  Chineae  expanaion  in  the  peat,  however,  maybe  thia  map  would 
be  useful— I  understand  you  gentlemen  have  a  map  of  China  ahowing  their 
boundaries  in  red— you  will  see  that  the  Chineae  people  have  always  lived 
in  the  southeastern  quarter  holds  about  600  million  people  at  least,  and 
the  rest  of  it  holds  maybe  SO  million  people. 

"in  the  old  days  there  were  only  2  or  3  million  Mongols  at  the  most 
out  in  Mongolia,  and  an  equal  number  in  Tibet,  perhaps  -  Tibetans  -  when 
there  were  several  hundred  million  Chinese  in  the  southeast. 

"Now,  the  Chinese  expansion  has  been  out  from  their  center  of  popu¬ 
lation  into  Inner  Asia,  even  to  Mongolia,  across  to  Central  Asia,  and 
only  recently  Into  Tibet.  And  these  have  formed  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire  as  under  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  the  Chlng,  down 
to  1912.  Expansion  has  been  on  those  boundaries.  When  China  has  been 
pushed  into  her  quarter  there  by  invasions  from  Centra*.  Asia,  she  has 
then  pushed  back  out  again  and  taken  over  Central  Asia  and  Mongolia. 

But  the  fighting  has  been  in  that  imperial  area,  and  the  Chinese  have  not 
expanded  outside  except  to  control  their  frontiers,  (pp.  109-110).  .  . 

".  .  .  .  So,  I  would  say  that  the  Chinese  expansionism  is  within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  Chinese  empire,  (p,  110).  .  . 

mDo  you  think  that  bombings  of  the  Chinese  nuclear  bases  or  bombing 
any  site  in  Rod  China  would  in  all  probability  produce  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Red  China? 

Dr.  Fairbank  .  'Oh  yes.' 

"There  is  no  question  we  would  have  considerable  aftertaste  from  any 
effort  of  that  kind,  I  think  the  world  community  would  manifest  a 
considerable  dismay.  We  might  get  a  vote  of  a  hundred  nations 
against  us  on  a  thing  like  that.  Why  not?'”  (p.  114) 
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Quuwllun  V:  Thu  Hole  amt  Utility  of  Nuclear  Weapon* 

A .  S  unwary 

Our  survey  of  those  China  specialists  with  a  particular  Interest 
In  Communist  Chinese  attitudes  toward  nuclear  weapons  indicates  that 
basically  these  experts  (Hselh,  Halperin,  and  Powell)  are  very  much  in 
agreement.  Specifically,  the  specialists  agree  that: 

1.  Communist  Chino's  development  of  nuclear  weapons  is  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  defense  through  deterrence;  the  acquisition  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  will  not  induce  any  radical  changes  in  Communist 
Chinn's  "style  of  risk-taking." 

2.  As  for  deterrence,  the  Communist  Chinese  will  probably  adopt 
the  hostage  theory,  deter  the  U  .S .  by  using  America's  allies 
in  East  and  Southeast  Astu  as  hostages  for  America's  good 
behavior . 

3.  Communist  China's  nuclear  weapons  and  particularly  a  minimum- 
deterrent  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.  will  also  be  employed  as  political 
and  psychological  weapons>  to  promote  the  morale  and  militancy 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  of  the  world  and  the  establishment 
of  Chinese  hegemony  in  Asia.  China  would  also  reap  other 
political  and  psychological  advantages  from  its  nuclear  weapons 
and  minimum-deterrent;  such  benefits  would  include  a  great 
power  stutus  and  prestige  in  the  Communist  bloc  and  the  third 
world . 

B .  Quotes 
Powell: 

"....Third,  in  contradiction  to  Its  own  protestations  of  self-defense 
and  the  support  of  pence,  Peking  has  again  demonstrated  a  strong  sense 
of  revolutionary  mission.  It  has  attempted  to  use  its  atomic  explosions 
to  raise  the  morale  and  militancy  of  revolutionary  forces  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  convince  them  of  China's  continuing  determination 
and  increased  ability  to  support  their  revolutionary  activities." 
(Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly,  July  1965,  "China's  Bomb;  Exploitation  and 
Reactions",  p.  617)  J-80 
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Powe 1 1  (Continued): 

....Her  criticism  of  the  'cowardice*  of  the  Soviet  Union  indicates 
tlmt  Communist  China  may  be  more  willing  than  the  U.S.S.R,  to  employ 
atomic  sabre  rattling  to  support  insurrections  and  'wars  of  liberal  inn . ' 
(Current.  History.  Sept.  1985,  "Communist  Chinn-  us  u  Military  Power," 
p.  1  Kit  ) 

"....It  is  only  prudent  to  assume  that  within  five  years  Communist  China 
will  be  able  to  threaten  all  her  neighbors  with  weapons  of  mass  des¬ 
truction.  Yet  it  would  not  be  rational  for  her  to  seek  to  achieve 
foreign  policy  objectives  by  aggressively  employing  n  limited  atomic 
force.  For  Peking  actually  to  initiate  a  nuclear  war  could  bo  suicidal. 
Hence,  it  is  believed  the  Communist  Chinese  will  actually  utilize  a 
restricted  nuclear  force  to  support  political,  economic  and  psycholog¬ 
ical  of  forts  to  advance  her  objectives.  Atomic  arms  will  probably  be 
used  primarily  as  political  and  psychological  weapons."  (Ibid.,  p.l'll) 

"Until  Chinn  can  produce  a  credible  delivery  capability,  Peking 
is  unlikely  to  adopt  a  high-risk  policy  that  would  invite  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  against  it.  Although  it  cannot  match  the  increasingly 
sophisticated  thermonuclear  might  of  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  may  be  satisfied  in  the  short  run  to  obtain  a  deterrent  based 
on  the  threat  of  retaliation  against  its  neighbors.  This  could  permit 
China  to  pursue  its  umbitions  more  aggressively,  holding  the  peripheral 
states  us  hostages.  The  United  States  can  perhaps  find  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  under  roughly  comparable  circumstances  in  the  early  1950s, 
the  Soviet  Union  failed  to  make  gains  in  Western  Europe  .  Yet,  events 
to  come  will  surely  test  both  the  intestinal  fortitude  of  the  free 
Asian  peoples  und  the  continuing  credibility  of  tin;  U.S.  nuclear  de¬ 
terrent.  More  than  Europe  of  a  decade  ago,  Asia  suffers  from  poverty, 
communal  conflicts  and  political  instabilities  which  will  provide  the 
Chinese  Communists  with  opportunities  In  use  direct  or  indirect  nuclear 
blackmail  in  the  service  of  revolution  and  insurrection.” 

(Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly  , July  19(55,  "Ch  inn’s  llomb:  Kxploi  int  ion  and 
React  ions  ,"  p  .  625) 
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Powell  (Continued); 

"Although  the  Chinese  Communists  may  continue  to  act  with  some 
caution,  as  well  as  with  belligerence,  the  degree  of  caution  that  they 
will  use  in  exploiting  a  growing  nuclear  capability  will  depend  in 
large  measure  on  the  future  credibility  of  the  United  States  nuclear 
umbrella  over  the  non-Communist  states  of  Asia." 

(Current  History,  Sept.  1965,  "Communist  China  as  a  Military  Power", 
p.  180) 

Halperin: 

"it  appears  ihat  the  Chinese  development  of  on  atomic  capability 
is  related  primarily  to  defensive  objectives  -  to  power  status  and 
subtle  threats  -  rather  than  to  specific  plans  to  expand  by  the  use 
of  nuclear  force.”  (China  and  the  Bomb,  p.  26) 

"The  intense  Chinese  drive  for  an  operational  nuclear  capability 
is,  1  believe,  related  to  their  longstanding  fear  of  an  American  nu¬ 
clear  attack.  At  a  fundamental  level,  the  Chinese  desire  for  nuclear 
weapons  is  simply  a  logical  extension  of  their  intention  to  become  a 
great  power.  However,  the  priority  given  to  the  effort,  the  resources 
devoted  to  it  is,  I  believe,  attributable  to  their  belief  that  they 
need  to  develop  a  deterrent  against  American  nuclear  attack.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  a  capability  will  leave  the  Chinese  freer  to  press 
their  efforts  to  establish  their  hegemony  in  Asia  and  t  ■  give  such 
support  as  they  can  to  'people's  wars,'  .... 

"in  addition,  the  Chinese  believe  that  they  will  get  some  in¬ 
creased  prestige  in  the  third  world  3nd  within  the  Communist  bloc  from 
their  development  of  nuclear  weapons."  (pp.  286-87) 

"The  fundamental  Chinese  motivation  in  trying  to  acquire  a 
nuclear  capability  is  the  notion  that,  all  great  powers  have  nuclear 
weapons,  that  China  is  a  great  power,  and  therefore  must  have  nuclear 
weapons,  .... 

"The  Chinese  now  see  nuclear  weapons  as  important  to  them  to 
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Ha lperln  (Continued),* 

Increase  their  power  within  the  Communist  world.  They  feel  that  if 

they  are  ever  going  to  successfully  challenge  the  current  regime  in 

Moscow  they  will  have  to  do  it  on  a  basis  of  increased  power,  and  in 

particular  nuclear  power.  Finally  the  Chinese  see  nuclear  weapons 

as  of  some  marginal  value  in  support  of  their  political  objectives  in 

Asia  as  a  background  threat  against  Asian  countries."  (China's  Strategic 
Outlook,  pp. 103-104  ) 

"Because  of  what  I  think  is  the  widespread  confusion  about  gen¬ 
eral  Chinese  attitude  toward  nuclear  weapons,  I  propose  to  make  a  few 
assertions  about  Chinese  nuclear  doctrine  which  I  would  be  glad  to 
elaborate  upon  during  the  discussion  and  questioning.  The  Chinese 
recognize  very  well  the  destructive  power  of  nuclear  weapons.  They 
know  that  these  weapons  could  destroy  all  of  the  industry  and  in  fact 
the  entire  modernized  sector  of  China. 

"Since  1946  the  Chinese  have  been  concerned  about  American  poss¬ 
ession  of  atomic  weapons  and  have  attempted  to  calculate  the  damage 
that  the  United  States  could  do  to  China  with  these  weapons.  When  Mao 
in  1957  in  a  widely  quoted  statement  stated  privately  that  300  million 
Chinese  would  be  killed  in  a  nuclear  war,  he  was  apparently  reporting 
the  results  of  a  calculation  and  not  expressing  any  lack  of  concern 
that  such  an  attack  would  seriously  damage  the  mainland  of  China  . 

"Their  perception  of  the  damage  which  would  be  done  to  them  in 
nuclear  war  Itas  led  the  Chinese  to  a  determination  not  to  provoke  a 
nuclear  attack  on  China.  While  the  Chinese  have  been  and  are  prepared 
to  risk  such  an  attack  when  the  survival  of  the  Communist  regime  in 
China  was  at  stake,  they  have  attached  a  very  high  priority  to  avoiding 
a  nuclear  war.  In  short,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chinese 
want  a  nuclear  war  or  are  not  as  determined  as  any  political  leadership 
to  avoid  a  nuclear  attack  if  possible.  Nevertheless,  as  1  have  said, 
the  Chinese  believe  there  is  a  real  possibility  growing  out  of  an 
attack  in  the  Vietnam  conf l iet  .  "( pp .  285-6) 
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Ha lperin  (Continued); 

the  absence  of  Soviet  support,  the  Chinese  would  probably  try 
to  deter  the  United  States  by  making  retaliatory  threats  directed  at 
Asian  countries.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  appears,  they  are 
seeking  to  develop  an  Intermediate-range  missile  force  that  could  be 
targeted  on  Asian  cities.  The  Chinese  could  expect  such  a  force  to 
serve  as  a  powerful  deterrent  against  an  American  attack  on  China  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  expansion  of  a  Sino-American  conflict  on  her  borders. 
(China  and  the  bomb,  p.  48  ) 


Hsieh: 

"The  probability  is  low  that  there  will  be  any  major  change  in 
Peking's  military  doctrine  or  style  of  risk-taking  in  military  policy 
(see  Question  IV)  as  a  result  of  acquiring  operational  nuclear  cap¬ 
abilities  . 


A  nuclear-armed  China  is  likely  to  find  ample  opportunity  to 
advance  toward  her  long-term  objectives  of  great  power  status  and 
beginning  in  Asia  througn  reliance  on  low-risk  political-military  and 
economic  instability  that  characterizes  most  of  the  under-developed 
areas  of  the  region.”  (  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Applications  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  ,  November  1965, 
p.  83  )  .... 


"In  brief,  Chinese  thinking  concerning  a  nuclear  war  with  the 
United  States  has  been  and  remains,  despite  the  detonation  of  six 
nuclear  devices,  entirely  defensive.  (Ibid,  p  .  79  )  .... 


"As  a  deterrent  to  U.  S.  conventional  intervention  or  escalation 
to  the  nuclear  level,  a  regional  Chinese  retaliatory  capability  —  a- 
gainst  U .S .  forces  in  Asia  and  against  U.S.  allies  --  may  appear  to 
the  Chinese  far  more  credible  and  hence  more  useful  than  an  inter¬ 
continental  threat  to  the  U.S.Z.I.  whose  use  or  threat  of  use  would 
only  Invite  overwhelming  U.S.  retaliation."  (Ibid.,  p .  81  ) 
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Question  VI:  The  Internal  Constraints  on  China's 
Ex.urnal  (Diplomatic-Military)  Behavior 


A.  Summary 

The  experts  underline  three  factors  which  constrain  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  in  their  striving  for  international  power  and  influence:  their 
limited  military  capability,  their  economic  weakness,  and  their  "paroch¬ 
ialism”  in  dealing  with  other  nations,  i.e.,  inexperience  in  international 
relations . 

Almost  all  the  experts  quoted  here  agree  that  China  is  incapable  of 
carrying  out  a  military  campaign  beyond  her  periphery.  She  is  competing 
internationally  with  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  anti  yet  she 
cannot  begin  to  match  them  logistically .  China's  nuclear  capability  is 
still  in  an  embryonic  stage;  thus  she  cannot  engage  in  any  high-risk  ac¬ 
tion  which  would  invite  retaliation.  As  to  China’s  ground  combat  forces, 
they  may  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  invasion,  but  these  forces  do  not  enable 
China  to  engage  in  any  high-level  action. 

China's  military  limitations  are  related  to  her  lack  of  economic  and 
technological  strength;  the  Communist  Chinese  force  a  constant  battle  to 
keep  agricultural  growth  ahead  of  population  growth.  Lindbeck  remarks 
that : 

"There  are  in-built  limitations  stemming  irom  poor  agricultural 
performance.  They  need  the  reserves  or  the  surplus  from  agri¬ 
culture  to  support  growth  in  other  spheres.  The  process  of 
capital  growth  and  capital  investment  has  undoubtedly  been 
slowed  down  in  the  past  few  years  when  agricultural  produc¬ 
tivity  was  low. " 

Agrarian  productivity  is  necessary  to  develop  the  technological  struc¬ 
ture  which  in  turn  is  the  basis  of  power.  Hinton  points  this  out: 
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"Power  in  the  modern  world  of  course  requires  an  economic  base, 
communications  in  particular.  Measured  against  the  standards 
of  the  modern  West  (including  the  Soviet  Union)  or  those  of  its 
own  ambitions,  the  CDR  is  still  seriously  deficient  in  these 
respects . " 

Griffith  and  Zagoria  state  that  China's  comparative  poverty  limits  China's 
ability  to  gain  influence  in  underdeveloped  countries.  Whereas  more  pow¬ 
erful  nations  are  able  to  give  substantial  aid,  she  can  only  provide 
ideology. 

Because  of  what  Zagoria  calls  "an  erroneous  assessment  of  the  forces 
at  work  in  the  Afro-Asian  world,”  China  has  suffered  some  major  foreign 
policy  setbacks.  She  has  failed  to  understand  that  nations  are  often  more 
interested  in  self-realization  than  in  anti-Americanism.  Through  clumsy 
and  unbending  diplomacy  she  has  upon  occasion,  repulsed  the  very  nations 
she  was  attempting  to  attract.  Thus  an  insensitive  foreign  policy  has 
provided  a  third  important  constraint  on  her  progress  toward  a  position 
of  world  power. 

B .  Quotes 
Powell : 

"Until  China  can  produce  a  credible  delivery  capability,  Peking  is 
unlikely  to  adopt  a  high-risk  policy  that  would  invite  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  against  it.  Although  it  cannot  match  the  increasingly  sophisti¬ 
cated  thermonuclear  might  of  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
may  be  satisfied  in  the  short  run  to  obtain  a  deterrent  based  on  the 
threat  of  retaliation  against  its  neighbors.  This  could  permit  China 
to  pursue  its  ambitions  more  aggressively,  holding  the  peripheral  states 
as  hostages."  (Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly,  July  1965,  "China's  Bomb: 
Exploitations  amt  Reactions,"  p.  U25) 

Hal  per in : 

".. .China .. .has  a  desire  to  control  its  neighbors,  but  only  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  capability  to  do  so."  (p.  288) 
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Griffith: 

'At  present,  save  through  application  of  her  doctrine  of  national 
liberation  wars,  China  cannot  influence  events  outside  peripheral  areas. 
This  is  a  very  frustrating  situation  in  which  on  ancient,  great,  and 
proud  nation  finds  herself.  We  may  be  sure  that  she  will  do  all  that 
her  resources  allow  to  rectify  this  condition,  (p,  280)  ... 

"General  Griffith:  'Well,  sir,  1  would  like  to  preface  what  1  say  by 
the  remark  that  except  in  regional  terms  China  is,  to  use  her  own 
expression  'a  paper  tiger'  and  is  likely  to  remain  one  for,  in  my 
opinion,  probably  5  or  6  years;  let  us  say,  in  terms  of  projecting 
power  other  than  nuclear,  perhaps  a  decade  or  perhaps  more  prob¬ 
ably  two  decades.'  (p.  289)  ... 

Senator  Case:  'What  are  the  Chinese  going  to  come  in  with?  You  ex¬ 
plained  they  have  practically  nothing  in  a  military  way  for  ag¬ 
gressive  action  beyond  the  very  narrow  periphery;  that  is  correct, 

I  take  it?' 

General  Griffith.  'That  is  my  feeling;  yes,  sir."  (p,  311) 

"Now,  there  is  no  way,  aside  from  wars  of  national  liberation,  as 
I  see  it,  that  at  the  present  time  China  can  influence  events.  She  can¬ 
not  influence  them  in  economic  terms.  Her  economic  aid  is  of  a  very  low 
order.  It  is  almost,  all  of  it  is,  given  to  the  showy  type  of  thing. 

"A  lot  of  our  aid  is  given  in  areas  that  do  not  even  show,  but  the 
Chinese  aid  to  Nepal,  for  instance,  the  visible  aid,  when  I  was  in 
Katmandu  a  couple  of  years  ago,  was  a  very  ugly  fence  around  a  public 
park.  This  was  the  first  Chinese  economic  aid  to  Nepal. 

"Of  course,  they  are  building  a  road  now  for  them.  But,  in  other 
words,  Senator,  I  mean  she  does  not  have  the  resources  to  influence  events, 
say,  in  Latin  America.  Sho  hopes  that  this  doctrine  of  wars  of  liberation 
will  influence  events  along  the  lines  that  she  would  like  to  see  them  go, 
but  she  does  not  have  any  other  means  at  the  moment.”  (p.  312)  ... 
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Hsleh  (cont  'd) : 

in  Peking's  intention  to  avoid  any  military  initiatives  that  might  lead 
to  a  direct  confrontation  with  U.S.  forces,  conventional  or  nuclear." 
(Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Applications  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Nov.  1967,  p.  79) 

Scalapino: 

"...The  Chinese  Communists,  moreover,  have  consummated  alliances  large 
and  small,  undertaken  aid  and  technical  assistance  programs  far  beyond 
their  economic  capacities,  and  engaged  in  a  range  of  political  activities 
throughout  the  world  that  enusod  most  nations,  friend  and  foe,  to  label 
China  'major  power  designate.'  That  is  a  significant  accomplishment, 
incidentally,  because  such  a  status  grants  certain  rights  without  convey¬ 
ing  the  requisite  responsibilities.  (p.  566)  ... 

"in  my  opinion,  the  truth  is  approached  as  one  combines  these  two 
views,  treating  them  as  more  complementary  than  in  conflict.  China  is 
weak  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Her  economic  recovery  from  the  disasters  of 
a  few  years  ago  is  scarcely  complete,  and  despite  remarkable  feats  in 
certain  areas  of  production  and  distribution,  overall  increases  -  par¬ 
ticularly  in  agrarian  production  -  appear  to  be  modest,  especially  when 
measured  against  population  growth.  Moreover,  the  changing  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  guard  is  at  hand  and  even  if  tho  resulting  changes  may  not  be 
dramatic,  some  internal  tension  must  be  present  in  tho  Chinese  Communist 
Pnrty  at  this  point,  heightened  by  the  significant  setbacks  in  foreign 
policy.  Finally,  China  is  scarcely  a  military  match  for  the  United 
states,  and  she  undoubtedly  fears  American  power."  (p.  564) 

Barnett : 

"While  it  is  important  to  recognize  Peking's  ambitious  goals,  it 
is  equally  important  to  note  that,  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence 
and  Communist  China's  performance  to  date,  the  Chinese  Communists  do  not 
appear  to  think  primarily  in  terms  of  spreading  their  influence  through 
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Griffith  (cont'd): 

"However,  despite  the  paucity  of  factual  data,  one  may  with  some 
confidence  make  a  few  generalizations .  First,  the  force  structure  of  the 
PLA  Is  now,  and  will  for  some  time  necessarily  remain,  in  a  condition  of 
serious  imbalance.  The  party  hopes  to  correct  this,  of  course,  because 
this  Imbalance  restricts  the  strategic  options  open  to  the  Chinese,  and 
imposes  severe  operational  constraints. 

"But,  oven  given  this  situation,  the  PLA  is  a  potent  regional  mili¬ 
tary  instrument.  True,  tho  Chinese  cannot  yet  project  conventional  power 
beyond  immediately  peripheral  areas.  And  it  will  be  some  time,  certainly 
10  years  at  leust,  until  they  will  be  able  to  do  so.  For  them,  the  vista 
is  defined  by  resource  limitations.  There  simply  is  not  enough  cake  to 
go  around. 

"it  is  not  yet  clear  in  what  directions  they  are  going  to  move  these 
scarce  resources.  But  I  would  suspect  that  modernization  of  conventional 
ground  forces  will  receive  n  low  priority.  Some  selective  modernization, 
yes,  in  terms  of  armor  and  motor  transport.  Air  defense  is  being  empha¬ 
sized.  A  limited  amphibious  capability  will  receive  attention,  and  ns 
Chinese  capacity  to  produce  modern  aircraft  improves,  some  increases  in 
airborne  capabilities  must  be  anticipated."  (pp.  272-73) 

Hsieh: 

"China's  military  leadership  clearly  considers  the  capability  for 
ground  combat  as  a  deterrent  to  invasion.  They  probably  do  not  see  these 
forces  ns  enabling  them  to  engage  in  prolonged  high-level  actions  that 
would  require  extensive  logistic  support  and  involve  high  risk  of  U.S. 
counteraction.  ... 

"China's  recognition  of  the  implications  of  nuclear  warfare,  or  her 
vulnerability  to  nuclear  attack,  of  her  military  -  technological  inferi¬ 
ority  to  the  United  States,  and  of  her  inability  to  count  on  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  backing  in  support  of  her  external  objectives  is  strongly  reflected 
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Barnett  (cont  *d) : 

direct  military  and  territorial  expansion;  thoy  appear  to  recognise  the 
limits  to  their  capabilities  for  military  action  outside  of  China's 
borders;  they  have  usually  been  quite  realistic  in  assessing  the  power 
balance  in  concrete  situations;  they  have  generally  been  calculating  and 
even  cautious  in  avoiding  military  'adventurism'  and  limiting  their  risks; 
they  have  tended  to  think  in  a  long-range  terms  about  their  most  ambiti¬ 
ous  goals;  and  they  have  repeatedly  been  flexible  and  pragmatic  (at  least 
until  recently)  in  adapting  their  strategy  and  tactics  to  fit  changing 
situations  in  pursuit  of  their  short-run  goals,  (p.  10)  ... 

"Where  the  Chinese  Communists  have  been  dogmatically  and  rigidly 
militant  in  the  recent  period,  they  have  suffered  a  scries  of  major  set¬ 
backs  and  policy  defeats  -  in  relations  with  tho  Soviet  Union,  at  the 
Algiers  Conference  Inst  fall,  and  in  such  widely  scattered  countries  as 
Indonesia,  Cuba,  and  Ghana,  (p.  11)  ... 

"Turning  to  the  question  of  Communist  China's  military  position, 
several  things  should  be  noted.  First  of  all,  the  Peking  regime  has 
developed  China  into  a  significant  military  power,  with  large,  moder¬ 
nized,  conventional  land  forces  and  a  sizable  air  force.  However,  these 
forces  appear  to  be  designed  mainly  for  defense,  and  Peking  lacks  many 
of  the  prerequisites  for  successful  operation  outside  of  China  against 
the  forces  of  a  major  power  such  as  the  United  States.  The  strength  of 
Communist  Chinn's  military  establishment  far  exceeds  that  of  its  Asian 
neighbors,  though,  and  its  mere  existence  argues  for  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  counterbalancing  forces  in  Asia,  which  at  the  present  time  must 
bo  provided  largely  by  tho  United  States,  (p.  12)  ... 

"Peking's  loaders  will  probably  continue  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
actual  balance  of  military  strength,  and  reluctant  to  take  excessive 
risks;  for  a  while,  in  fact,  tho  vulnerability  of  their  embryonic  nuclear 
establishment  may  actually  impose  additional  restraints  on  them. 
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Barnett  (cont 'd) : 

"However,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  error  to  conclude  that  Communist 
China  would  not  risk  major  war  ii  it  genuinely  felt  that  its  vital  inter¬ 
ests  were  threatened.  In  regard  to  Vietnam  particularly,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  evidence,  1  believe,  that  while  Peking  hopes  to  avoid  any  major 
conflict  with  the  United  States  it  fears  that  American  escalation  will 
create  situations  demanding  escalation  on  the  Chinese  side,  which  could 
lead  to  major  conflict."  (p.  13) 

Hinton: 

"...In  reality,  Communist  China's  ability  to  invade  other  Asian  countries 
is  severely  limited  by  logistics  and  is  almost  canceled  by  the  threat  of 
American  retaliation  and  the  political  liabilities  that  would  follow  an 
actual  invasion,  as  distinct  from  a  mere  threat  or  assumed  capability  to 
invade."  (p.  377) 

"Power  in  the  modern  world  of  course  requires  an  economic  base,  com¬ 
munications  and  heavy  industry  in  particular.  Measured  against  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  modern  West  (including  the  Soviet  Union)  or  those  of  its  own 
ambitions,  the  CPR  is  still  seriously  deficient  in  these  respects.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  comparison  with  pre-Communist  China  or  with  any  other 
Asian  country  except  Japan,  its  performance  has  been  fairly  impressive. 

The  highway  and  to  a  lessor  extent  the  rail  systems  are  being  steadily 
extended  into  the  border  regions  and  toward  the  frontiers,  for  economic 
reasons  as  well  as  for  political  and  military  ones,  whether  offensive  or 
defensive.  Industrial  growth,  which  was  rapid  although  precarious  down 
to  1960,  was  reversed  by  the  crisis  of  that  year,  which  was  accentuated 
by  the  withdrawal  of  most  Soviet  aid,  and  it  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
this  disaster. 

’'The  CPR's  power  in  the  sense  of  the  ability  to  enforce  its  will 
against  objections  or  opposition,  has  almost  certainly  declined  somowhat 
since  I960.  Furthermore,  it  has  novor  had  the  ability  to  project  its 
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Hinton  (cont  ’d) : 

power  across  salt  water  -  to  Japan,  Taiwan  (since  1950),  or  Indonesia, 
in  particular.  Nevertheless,  and  olthough  the  CPR  still  lives  in  the 
shadow  of  the  vastly  suporlor  power  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  remains  the  strongest  strictly  indigenous  regime  on  the  main¬ 
land  of  Asia,  far  ahead  of  its  closest  rivals,  North  and  South  Korea, 

North  Vietnam,  India,  and  Pakistan.”  (Communist  China  in  World  Politics, 
p.  112) 

"As  for  future  foreign  policy,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  roseate  view  of  Chinn  and  the  Chinese  that  prevailed  among 
Americans  from  the  lute  nineteenth  century  until  about  1949,  China  when 
strong  has  always  boon  a  problem  for  the  rest  of  Asia.  This  was  true  of 
the  Nationalists  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  power,  in  the  1930s  and 
briefly  after  1943.  It  has  been  still  truer,  and  will  remain  still  truer, 
of  their  Communist  successors. 

"On  the  other  hand,  as  this  book  has  suggested,  Chinese  efforts  to 
exercise  leadership  in  Asia  will  not  necessarily  be  of  nn  overt  military 
kind.  The  CPC  learned  by  about  1951  that,  as  long  as  the  United  States 
remained  a  military  power  in  Asia,  China  could  not  dominate  Asia  by  force. 
It  then  turned  to  subtler  and  more  political  methods,  some  of  which  how¬ 
ever  have  boon  far  from  peaceful."  (Ibid. ,  p.  490) 

Zagorju : 

"...This  crisis. ..(in  foreign  policyX„is  largely  the  outgrowth  of  rigidly 
dogmatic  postures  assumed  in  recent  years  by  Mao  and  his  closest  collab¬ 
orators,  The  crisis  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  have  seriously  weakened 
Peking's  influence  in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  cast  doubt  on  the 
legitimacy  and  viability  of  even  the  regime's  reasonable  international 
aspirations,  and  greatly  sharpened  existing  divergencies  among  Communist 
movement's  all  over  tho  world.  It  is  a  crisis  which  will  not  be  resolved 
without  basic  changes  in  Chinese  Communist  policy  -  changes  which  may 
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Zagorin  (cont  'U) : 

not  come  until  after  Mao's  death,  but  which  could  occur  sooner  and,  in 
any  case,  in  my  opinion,  are  bound  to  happen  in  the  foreseeable  future  ... 

"The  current  crisis  in  Communist  China's  foreign  policy  hns  its  roots 
in  1937  when  Mao,  incorrectly  assuming  that  tho  development  of  Soviet  1CDM 
capabilities  had  wrought  a  decisive  change  in  the  world  balanco  of  power, 
abandoned  Peking's  previous  caution  and  embarked  on  a  more  militant 
course  to  achieve  his  primary  foreign  policy  goals;  elimination  of  U.S. 
military  power  from  Asia,  repossession  of  Taiwan,  and  international  rec¬ 
ognition  of  Communist  China  as  a  great  power,  (p.  369)  ... 

"China's  failures  are  essentially  the  result  of  its  erroneous  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  Afro-Asinn  world.  National  aolf- 
rcallzation  rather  than  instant  social  revolution  or  an  anti-American 
crusade  is  the  immediate  goal  sought  by  the  new  countries,  and  Peking's 
product  mix  of  subversion,  helpful  revolutionary  hints,  and  polemics  on 
the  evils  or  imperialism  has  inevitably  found  only  n  limited  market  where 
economic  development  and  nation -building  arc  the  primary  concerns.  By 
the  same  token,  Peking  cannot  compete  with  Russia  or  the  United  States 
when  it  comes  to  economic  and  military  aid. 

"Similarly,  Peking's  loss  of  influence  in  the  international  Commu¬ 
nist  movement  is  the  direct  consequence  of  Chinese  intransigence,  which 
even  tho  most  radical  Communist  parties  have  come  to  regard  as  unrealis¬ 
tic.  Mao's  failure  last  year  to  cooperate  in  a  reported  Soviet  plan  to 
sond  a  limited  number  of  Russian  troops  into  North  Vietnam  and  to  station 
Soviet  fighter  planes  in  southern  Chinese  airfields  provides  n  striking 
example  of  Peking's  unwillingness  to  accept  realistic  alternatives  in  a 
situation  of  doe p  concern  to  the  international  Communist  movement," 

(p.  370  ) 
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Llndbeck: 

"instead  of  successfully  finding  ways  to  extend  Chinese  power  and 
influence  In  their  International  affairs,  as  they  have  in  domestic  af¬ 
fairs,  they  now  are  pitted  simultaneously  against  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union;  they  are  estranged  from  a  majority  of  nations  in  the 
world;  they  are  unpopular  and  feared  by  most  of  their  neighbors  in  east 
Asia. 

"I  believe  that  this,  in  part  at  least,  is  the  result  of  their 
parochial  Chinese  background  and  experience  and  the  doctrinaire  inflexi¬ 
bility  of  their  perspectives  on  the  world,  (p.  187)  ... 

"...on  the  point  of  its  effect  on  the  economic  strength  of  the  entire 
system,  1  think  you  are  quite  right.  There  are  in-built  limitations 
stemming  from  poor  agricultural  performance.  They  need  the  reserves  or 
the  surplus  from  agriculture  to  support  growth  in  other  spheres.  The 
process  of  capital  growth  and  capital  investment  has  undoubtedly  been 
slowed  down  in  the  past  few  years  when  agricultural  productivity  was 
low.  ... 

"On  the  matter  of  China's  total  natural  resources,  1  think  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  is  that  China  is  fairly  well  equipped  with  a  wide  variety 
of  mineral  and  other  resources;  these  put  her  in  position,  if  she  de¬ 
velops  tho&e  resources,  to  become  a  fairly  powerful  nation."  (p.  239) 
Eckstein : 

"in  the  end,  agricultural  stagnation  and  a  sudden  -adicalization  of 
economic  policy  based  on  a  highly  unrealistic  assessment  of  the  economy's 
capabilities  produced  an  acute  crisis.  Between  1960  and  1961,  this  crisis 
led  not  only  to  the  slowing  down  in  the  pace  of  growth  but  to  a  far- 
reaching  decline  in  absolute  terms  as  well.  Thus,  the  economy  of  tho 
Chinese  mainland  entered  the  throes  of  a  deep  depression,  from  which  it 
has  been  recovering  only  quite  slowly.  As  a  result,  it  may  take  about 
10  years  for  Chinese  agriculture  to  recover  to  its  1957  level  of  output 
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Eckfltein  (cont  ’d) : 

per  capita,  and  the  peak  national  product  levels  of  1958-60  may  not  be 
attained  until  the  later  1960's.  In  short,  it  may  turn  out  that  the 
(treat  leap  will  have  cost  the  Chinese  uconomy  roughly  a  decade  of  growth. 

"This  setback  has  undoubtedly  reduced  China's  expansionist  power 
and  forced  it  to  pursue  a  relatively  cautious  foreign  and  domestic  pol¬ 
icy,  at  least  for  the  time  being."  (p.  330) 
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Question  VII:  America 'a  China  Policy 


A.  Summary 

Out  of  eleven  China  specialists  surveyed  on  this  particular  ques¬ 
tion,  nine  (Schwartz,  Scalapino,  Fairbank,  Hinton,  Halperin,  Griffith, 
Zagoria,  Lindbeck,  and  Barnett)  maintained  that  America's  China  policy 
ought  to  be  changed  from  one  of  containment  and  isolation  to  one  of 
containment  but  de-isolation.  De-isolation  would  involve  one  (or  more) 
of  the  following:  working  toward  the  admission  of  Communist  China  to 
the  United  Nations,  recognition  of  Communist  China,1  promotion  of  a 
greater  involvement  of  Communist  China  in  world  affairs  such  as  inter¬ 
national  conference  and  sports,  establishment  of  cultural  and  trade 
(in  non-strategic  goods)  relations,  relaxation  of  passport  controls  and 
travel  restrictions,  and  exchange  of  medical  doctors,  scholars,  reporters, 
and  businessmen.  In  this  respect,  Hinton  insists  that  America's  moves 
toward  the  de-isolation  of  China  be  reciprocated  by  the  Communist  Chinese. 

The  reasons  behind  this  recommended  change  of  policy  are  many,  but 
all  boll  down  to  the  following:  the  policy  of  containment  through  iso¬ 
lation  (or  isolation  as  a  policy)  is  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory. 

These  reasons  and  recommendations  not  withstanding,  the  nine  China  speci¬ 
alists  who  advocate  a  policy  of  "containment  but  de-isolation"  admit  that 
Communist  China's  initial  response  to  America's  de-isolation  initiatives 
would  most  certainly  be  in  the  negative.2 


^Hinton  takes  exception  to  this,  and  Scalapino  argues  that  the 
recognition  of  China  is  not  a  first  priority  item  given  the  present  (i.e., 
1966)  circumstances.  Halperin  and  Zagoria  maintain  that  the  U.  S.  should 
first  announce  its  readiness  to  exchange  diplomats.  Barnett  argues  that 
the  U.  S.  should  announce  its  willingness  to  extend  de  jure  recognition 
and  to  exchange  diplomatic  representatives. 

2 

Except  perhaps  for  the  exchange  of  scholars  (Halperin) . 
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Morgenthau,  too,  recommends  a  change  in  America's  China  policy.  He 
opposes  the  military  containment  of  China  because  such  a  policy  ia 
'ineffective,'  and  he  opposes  the  policy  of  isolating  China  because  'the 
policy  of  isolation  has  been  a  complete  failure.'  Instead,  Morgeathau 
recommends  the  containment  of  China  through  political  means  and  the 
reliance  on  our  'retaliatory  nuclear  capability'  to  deter  China  from 
'Asian  or  world  conquest.' 

Taylor  does  not  recommend  any  changes  in  America's  policy  of  con- 
t airment  through  isolation.  His  main  argument  for  preserving  such  a 
policy  is  that  it  has  worked  effectively. 

B.  Quotes : 

Schwartz: 

"Senator  Case.  'If  I  have  any  time  left,  I  would  like  to  ask. you,  as  I 
asked  Mr.  Barnett  and  Dr.  Fairbank,  if  you  would  develop  your 
reasons  for  favoring  the  containment  side  as  well  as  the  deisola¬ 
tion  side  of  the  proposition. 

'You  generally  take  this  position,  1  take  it.' 

Dr.  Schwartz.  'Well,  I  support  it  but  I  would  like  to  add  certain  remarks 
to  it.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  reasons  why  our  containment  policy 
in  Europe  was  successful  is  because  we  had  many  living  and  viable 
societies  which  were  cooperating  with  us  in  this  containment  policy. 
There  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  most  states  in  Europe  to  contain 
the  Soviet  Union.  ' 

Senator  Case.  'For  fear  that  they  couldn't.' 

Dr,  Schwartz.  'Fear  that  they  couldn't,  but  also  a  desire  to  do  so.  I 
do  feel  that  even  the  bulk  of  states  in  Asia  desire  to  contain 
China  and  I  think  we  can  collaborate  with  them  in  the  military  sphere. 

'Now,  so  far  as  containment  of  subversion  is  concerned,  this 
is  a  somewhat  different  proposition.  Here  we  require  the  active 
cooperation  of  many  elements  in  the  society  itself. 
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Dr.  Schwartz  (cont'd).  'Well,  I  believe  that  as  long  as  the  Chinese  do 

have  faith  in  what  1  call  their  optimum  vision  this  means  that  they 

would  perhaps  try  to  impose  their  model  on  any  other  society  which 
they  would  be  able  to  control  and  to  this  extent  1  believe  that 
they  must  be  Contained, '  <p.  217) 

The  Chairman.  'I  was  trying  to  clarify  the  real  facts  of  life.  The 
idea  that  we  presume  to  contain  China,  let  us  say,  a  Communist 
country,  is  a  kind  of  an  unlimited  undertaking;  is  it  not?  If 
containment  goes  beyond  military  containment,  if  we  are  going  to 
say  they  shall  not  have  influence,  they  shBll  not  spread  their 
ideas,  this  becomes  quite  a  job  to  do;  does  it  not?  Do  you  think 
it  is  a  feasible  or  intelligent  one?' 

Dr.  Schwartz.  'No.  I  certainly  do  not  think  we  can  prevent  their 

influence  from  spreading.  I  really  do  not  have  such  fear  that 
their  influence  will  have  the  hypnotic  effect  that  some  people 

think  it  will.’  (p.  248)  .  .  . 

'If  we  have  made  recommendations  that  the  channels  be  opened  to 

them  to  participate  in  whatever  feeble  structure  of  world  order  we 
now  have,  this  is  not  based  on  any  assumption  that  they  are  suddenly 
going  to  be  converted  to  sweetness  and  light  overnight.  It  is  based 
on  a  long-range  hope. '(p. 212) 

The  Chairman.  'I  believe  you  were  already  asked  about  the  admission  to 
the  United  Nations  of  Red  China,  and  you  thought  that  would  be  a 

goou  thing,  did  you  not?' 

Dr.  Schwartz.  'Yes,  sir.' 

’...my  view  of  recognition  is,  without  overemphasizing  its 
importance,  it  does  give  a  channel  of  access  to  the  protagonist 
government,  and  one  has  people  on  the  scene  who  can  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  the  local  situation.  I  think  it  has  certainly  a  mar¬ 
ginal  utility  to  recognize  a  government. 

'1  think  there  are  some  sweeping  views  on  the  other  side  which 
would  tend  to  indicate  that  the  mere  act  of  recognition  changes 
the  whole  quality  of  the  relationship  between  two  societies.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  is  so.  .  . 
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Dr.  Schwartz  (cont'd),  '...a  good  part  of  the  hoatility  originated  on  the  other 

side.  It  was  based  on  their  view  of  the  world  also.  I  do  not 

think  that  their  behavior  was  wholly  a  function  of  our  behavior.  " 

(p.  247) 

"t  am  not  willing  to  support  the  view  that  the  whole  nature  of  our 
relationship  with  China  would  have  been  changed  radically  by  it.  In 
recent  years  it  has  become  somewhat  academic,  even  though  1  approve  of 
it  in  principle,  because  of  the  other  side's  insistence  that  they  will 
not  accept  recognition  while  we  c..ntinue  to  recognize  the  Taiwan  Govern¬ 
ment.  (p.  248)  .  .  . 

",  .  .  .  1  think  that  what  we  can  do  is  favor  rather  than  disfavor 

all  movements  to  bring  the  Chinese  into  the  world  order  as  a  whole, 

tenuous  as  that  world  order  is  right  now;  that  we  should  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  question  of  how  can  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  their 
coming  into  the  United  Nations  -  and  I  know  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
question  -  rather  than  how  can  we  keep  them  out.  That  we  actually 
welcome  their  participation  in  world  affairs,  their  improvement  over 
time  of  relations  with  others  rather  than  immediately  with  ourselves." 

(P.  214) 

Scalapino: 

"A  policy  of  containment  by  isolation  robbed  the  United  States  of 
initiative  or  leverage,  and  tended  to  posit  our  rigidity  against  that 
of  Peking.  This  in  turn  served  to  separate  us  fr^m  our  allies  and  the 
neutrals,  making  collective  thinking  and  action  with  rospect  to  China 
vastly  more  difficult.  It  also  rendered  far  less  effective  the  type  of 
multiple  external  pressures  that  are  essential  if  the  element  of  extremism 
in  Chinese  foreign  policy  is  to  be  effectively  curbed  or  countered..  .  . 

"Our  past  policy  has  been  insufficient  in  certain  other  respects. 

To  foster  Isolation  is  to  foster  fanaticism.  .  .  . 
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Scalaplno  (cont'd).’ 

"A  policy  of  containment  by  isolation ,  in  ahort,  not  only  provides 
an  inadequate  approach  from  the  standpoint  of  international  political 
realities,  but  it  is  also  highly  unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  impact  upon  the  Chinese  nation  itself.  In  immediate  terms,  there¬ 
fore,  we  must  move  from  such  a  policy  toward  one  that  heightens  the 
element  of  choice  fur  the  Chinese  political  elite  by  providing  additional 
Incentives  for  moderation  and  firm,  explicit  deterrents  to  extremism. 

We  must  find  a  way  of  making  peaceful  coexistence  the  only  conceivable 
path  for  the  next  generation  of  Chinese  leaders  and  we  must  do  this 
without  abandoning  any  of  the  basic  rights  or  requirements  of  the  non- 
Commun*'ts  world.  (p.  540)  .  .  . 

’“Progressively ,  we  must  make  it  clear  by  concrete  actions  that  if 
China  is  isolated,  the  initiative  lies  with  her,  that  we  are  prepared  to 
enter  into  cultural  relations  with  her,  engage  in  trade  on  the  same 
basis  as  with  other  Communist  nations,  and  negotiate  with  her  on  all 
matters  of  international  Importance.  At  thr  same  time,  we  should  accept 
in  principle  *  desirability  of  universal  membership  in  the  United 
Nations,  a  principle  which  among  other  things  would  make  natural  the 
acceptance  of  both  China  and  Taiwan  as  de  facto  states  deserving  inter¬ 
national  representation.  Bilateral  recognition  between  the  United 
States  and  Ch  uu  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  first  priority  item  under 
present  circumstances.  Once  again,  however,  I  believe  that  we  should 
move  toward  the  establishment  of  a  general  principle,  namely  the  complete 
divorcement  of  recognition  from  the  question  of  moral  or  political 
approval . 

"Having  supported  the  above  actions,  let  me  make  it  emphatically 
clear  that  I  am  under  no  illusions  about  the  initial  Chinese  response. 
Peking  will  not  help  us  develop  a  new  China  policy  because  basically 
she  likes  our  old  one  and  does  not  want  us  to  change.  As  has  already 
been  implied,  she  believes  that  our  present  policy  isolates  us  more  than 
her;  makes  the  United  States  available  as  a  perfect  scapegoat  both  before 
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Scalapino  (cont'd): 

her  own  people  end  before  others;  end  prevents  or  at  lesst  mitigates 
the  types  of  pressures  developing  upon  her  from  the  outside  that  might 
otherwise  be  created. 

"Thus,  we  can  assume  that  the  torrent  of  abuse  against  us  will 
continue  to  flow  out  of  China,  and  that  initial  responses  to  our  over¬ 
tures  will  be  almost  completely  negative.  As  in  so  many  other  situations 
today,  this  will  test  our  patience  and  our  sophistication.  We  must 
neither  be  driven  back  into  rigidity  nor  panicked  into  making  unwarranted 
concessions.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  at  this  time,  China  does  not 
permit  American  scientists  or  scholars  other  than  those  prepared  to 
support  the  Peking  regime  into  the  country.  Upon  whom  does  the  onus  lie, 
if  our  doors  are  kept  open.  Suppose  China  refuses  to  accept  a  United 
Nations  seat  once  terms  such  as  those  suggested  above  have  been  established, 
and  that  seat  lies  vacant  for  a  time.  Upon  whom  will  the  pressures  mount?" 
(pp.  571-72) 

Fairbank : 

",  .  .  .1  would  favor  their  admission  even  if  they  are  claiming 
they  are  going  to  dynamite  the  place  as  soon  as  they  get  in.  Because 
I  think  on  balance  it  is  more  constructive  to  have  them  in,  and  let 
them  wear  themselves  out  antagonizing  everybody  if  they  want  to  be 
obnoxious,  (p.  131)  ,  ,  , 

".  .  .  .  China  should  be  included  in  ail  international  conferences, 
as  on  disarmament,  and  in  International  associations,  both  professional 
and  functional,  in  international  sports,  not  Just  ping-pong,  and  in  trade 
with  everyone,  Including  ourselves,  except  for  strategic  goods.  One 
thinks  naturally  of  the  U.  S,  agencies  and  participation  in  the  Security 
Council  aa  we±l  as  the  Assembly.  Yet  all  this  can  come  only  step  by  step, 
with  altercation  all  along  the  way  -  not  an  easy  process  but  a  lot  more 
constructive  than  warfare,  (p.  106)  .  ,  . 
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Fairbank  (cont'd); 

.  The  Hat  of  items  that  Mr.  Barnett  mentioned  appealed  to 
me.  I  mean,  they  are  technical  atepa.  Allowing  travel — this  is  in  the 
morning  press.  1  think  the  administration  sees  this.  Exchanges  of  all 
kinds.  Trade  not  in  strategic  goods  but  otherwise  all  right.  And  I 
would  be  interested  particularly  in  efforts  that  give  the  Chinese  some 
feeling  of  acceptance,  if  ever  they  will  accept  any  proferred  efforts, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  United  Nations,  (p.  173)  •  >  • 

"Opening  the  door  for  China's  particlp.tion  in  the  world  scene  is 
only  one  part  of  an  American  policy.  The  other  part  is  to  hold  the  line. 
The  Chinese  are  no  more  amenable  to  pure  sweetness  and  light  than  other 
revolutionaries.  Encouraging  them  to  participate  in  the  U.  N ,  and  other 
parts  of  the  international  scene  has  to  be  combined  with  a  cognate  atti¬ 
tude  of  firmness  backed  by  force.  Military  containment  on  the  Korean 
border,  in  the  Taiwan  Straits,  and  somehow  in  Vietnam  cannot  soon  be 
abandoned  and  may  have  to  be  maintained  for  some  time.  But  containment 
alone  is  a  blind  alley  unless  we  add  policies  of  constructive  competition 
and  of  international  contact. 

"In  short,  my  reading  of  history  is  that  Peking's  rulers  shout 
aggressively  out  of  manifold  frustrations,  that  isolation  intensifies  their 
ailment  and  makes  it  self-perpetuating,  and  that  we  need  to  encourage 
international  contact  with  China  on  many  fronts."  (p.  107) 

Hinton: 

",  ,  .  what  would  be  the  effect  on  Chinese  military  of  a  signifi¬ 
cant  relaxation  oi  American  counterpressures  or  whatever  term  you  choose 
to  use.  I  personally  believe  it  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  more  ex¬ 
tremist  attitude  in  Peking  rather  than  more  moderate  ones,  at  best  in 
the  short  or  medium  term.  (p.  405)  .  .  . 

",  .  .  American  policy  has  been  moderating,  at  least  marginally, 
over  the  last  several  years.  .  .  This,  I  think  is  entirely  desirable.  .  . 
but  I  feel  very  strongly.  .  .  that  we  really  do  need  some  sign  from  the 
other  side.  (p.  395)  .  .  . 
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Hinton  (cont  'd)J 

"...  I  think  it  it  neither  necessary  nor  feasible  for  the 
United  States  to  recognise  Communist  China.  .  .  it  la  quite  clear 
that  the  Chinese  are  not  interested  in  any  such  relationship."  (p.  38?) 

"The  Chairman:  'So  you  would  agree  that  this  question  of  isolation  which 
has  been  discussed  before  the  committee,  is  not  a  valid  policy  aa 
contrasted  to  w,iat  you  call  containment?' 

Dr.  Hinton;  '1  agree,  sir."  (p.  381) 

"l  think  the  growth  of  trade  between  Communist  China  and  other 
countries,  leaving  aside  the  United  States,  is  probably  inevitable.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  very  useful  field  for  the  United  States  to  put 
pressure  on  other  countries,  (p.  381)  ... 

".  .  .  Just  as  the  maintenance  of  a  military  balance  with  respect 
to  the  Soviet  Union  requiies  an  American  military  presence  on  the  European 
continent,  so  the  maintenance  of  a  military  balance  with  respect  to  China 
requires  an  American  military  presence  in  continental  east  Asia.  This 
presence  should,  of  course,  be  used  to  contain  Chinese  power,  political 
as  well  as  military,  not  to  attack  it  on  its  home  ground."  (p.  380) 

Haiperln/Grif fith : 

"Dr.  Haiperln.  'I  think  it  certainly  would  be  in  our  interest  to  have  a 
high  level  Chinese  delegation  at  the  United  Nations. 

'The  Chinese  have  very  distorted  views  about  the  United  States, 
about  the  American  economy,  about  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
facing  a  revolution  from  the  Negro  population,  and  so  on.  What 
1  am  getting  at  is  that  I  don't  see  why  our  country  always  has  to 
adopt  this  negative  attitude.  Why  can’t  we  take  some  lnltlatives-- 
many  of  these  Initiatives  the  Chinese  will  reject  and  we  know  they 
will  reject  them.  But - 

Senator  Sparkman.  'You  think  we  ought  to  keep  on  trying?' 
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General  Griffith.  'We  ought  to  keep  on  trying  utciuu  it  helps  our 
position  in  the  world.  I  believe  our  position  is  being  eroded 
in  vsrlous  parts  of  the  world  by  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam. 

Well,  that  is  a  fact  of  life,  but  on  the  other  hand  can't  we  try 
to  build  it  up  in  some  way?  Can't  we  take  some  positive  approaches 
to  tne  China  question?1 

Senator  Sparkman.  'That  is  what  both  of  you  are  suggeatlng,  as  i  under¬ 
stand  it.  ' 

General  Griffith.  'I  believe  so.' 

Dr,  Halperin.  *1  would  add  that  I  think  the  main  purpose  that  1  see  la 
in  beginning  a  dialogue  with  the  Chinese,  I  would,  1  think,  give 
less  weight  than  perhaps  the  General  does  to  the  effect  on  world 
opinion.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  in  our  Interest  to  have  Americans 
in  China  and  to  have  Chinese  in  the  United  States.  1  w..uld  hope 
that  the  encouraging  reaction  that  haa  come  in  the  United  States 
to  the  announcements  that  new  medical  doctors  amt  scholars  can  go  to 
China  will  lead  the  State  Department  to  decide  to  go  all  the  way 
and  simply  remove  the  restrictions  on  travel  lor  all  Americans  to 
China, 

'It  seems  to  me  we  have  everything  to  gain  from  that  and 
nothing  to  lose.' 

Senator  Sparkman.  'Whether  Chins  permits  our  people  to  enter  or  not?' 

Dr.  Halperin.  'Well,  I  think  the  Chinese  would  probably  admit  some  of 

our  people  to  start  with,  and  maybe  more  as  we  went  on.  '  (pp.  294-95) 
’.  .  .  I  think  getting  the  Chinese  here  and  letting  them  see  the 
vitality  of  American  life,  our  strength,  and  the  funda..<ental  support 
that  the  Government  has  from  the  people  would  be  extremely  valuable. ' 
Senator  Church.  'Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  that?' 

General  Griffith.  '1  agree  a  hundred  percent.'"  (p.  307) 

Griffith: 

"The  Chinese  are  going  to  get  into  the  United  Nations,  I  think, 
Senator,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  but  eventually  they  will  be  voted 
in  but  will  they  accept?  No,  not  until  what  they  call  the  Chlang  Kai- 
shek  gang  la  evicted. 
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Orllflth  (cont 'd .) : 

"They  have  said  this  repeatedly, 

"Now,  I  think  they  can  be  elected  but  let's  put  the  monkey  on 
their  backs  instead  of  all  the  time  saying  well,  you  can't  shoot  your 
way  In,  (p.  291)  .  . 

"Senator  Sparkman.  '1  believe  they  went  further,  did  they  not,  and  said 

we  would  allow  Chinese  reporters  to  come  here,  whether  they  allowed 
ours  to  go  there  or  noit'.>' 

General  Griffith,  'I  don't  think  that  would  be  a  bad  idea.  I  don't 
think  that  20  Chinese  reporters  are  going  to  subvert  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  Senator,"  (p.  294) 

Helper In: 

.  Well,  l  suggested  we  should  announce  our  willingness  to 
discuss  this  with  them,  l  think  it  Is  quite  clear  they  are  not  going  to 
exchange  ambassadors  with  us  as  long  aa  we  recognize  Taiwan,  (p.  292)  .  ,  . 

",  .  .  It  seems  to  me  it  is  in  our  interest  to  have  Americans  In 
China  and  to  have  Chinese  In  the  United  States,  (p.  29S)  .  ,  , 

",  .  .  no  matter  how  well  we  do  In  Vietnam,  I  think  this  win  not 
affect  the  Chinese  perception  that  they  should  push  wars  of  liberation 
elsewhere,  (p.  303)  .  .  , 

",  .  .  we  have  talked  so  long  about  our  desire  to  overthrow  the 
regine  In  Peking,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  go  pretty  far  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  that  Isn't  our  objective  before  they  start  taking  ser¬ 
iously  what  we  say  (p.  292)  ... 

",  .  ,  From  the  standpoint  of  our  relations  with  China,  and  1 
would  emphasize  that  there  arc  a  great  many  other  factors  Involved,  it  Is 
Important  for  the  United  States  to  remain  in  Vietnam  and  to  prevent  a 
military  victory  by  the  Vietcong  employing  what  the  Chinese  believe  to  be 
their  model  of  revolutionary  violence.  This  means,  I  think,  that  It  is 
Important  for  us  to  use  our  military  forces  In  ways  that  suggest  our 
confidence  In  overcoming  the  Vietcong  challenge  and  our  determination 
not  to  be  driven  from  Vietnam  by  the  Vietcong, 
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Halperin  (cont'd); 

"Second.  China's  current  stance  suggests  the  importance  of 
American  assurances  to  China  that  we  are  not  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  attack  Chinese  nuclear  installations  or  to  launch  an  even  larger 
attack  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  I  believe  that  an  American  declaration 
that  was  prepared  to  discuss  with  Peking  the  exchange  of  ambassadors 
would  make  an  important  contribution  to  this  objective,  as  would  American 
proposals  -  even  though  they  would  be  deplored  in  Peking  -  to  seat  both 
China  and  Taiwan  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

''Third,  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  United  States  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  overeacting  to  very  limited  Chinese  capabilities.  The 
Chinese,  I  believe,  are  correctly  amused  by  the  credit  we  give  them  for 
every  act  of  violence  anywhere  in  the  world.  Such  statements  and  our 
overreaction  to  the  Chinese  nuclear  force,  which  6  months  ago  we  were 
deprecating,  only  serve  to  increase  the  belief  in  China  and  elsewhere 
in  Asia  that  we  are  overly  fearful  of  the  Chinese  and  are  likely  to 
respond  either  by  preventive  war  or  by  precipitous  withdrawal. 

"Finally,  I  believe  that  we  should  avoid  using  China  as  a  simple 
Justification  for  our  policies.  The  policy  choices  that  we  face  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  Asia  are  exceedingly  complex.  We  are  unlikely 
to  make  the  right  choices  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  an  analysis  of  what 
will  best  contain  a  China  which  has  a  desire  to  control  its  neighbors, 
but  only  a  very  limited  capability  to  do  so."  (pp.  287-288) 

Zagoria : 

"i  think  two  complementary  lines  of  policy  on  our  part  will  enhance 
the  prospects  for  those  kinds  of  changes. 

"On  the  one  hand,  a  continuation  of  the  containment  policy  in  the 
sense  that  we  make  clear  to  the  Chinese  that  the  direct  military  expansion  of 
Communism  is  going  to  be  opposed  by  us  while,  at  the  same  time,  holding 
open  to  the  Chinese  some  alternative,  extending  some  indirection  to  them 
that  we  are  prepared  to  entertain  and  to  discuss  with  them  their  legitimate 
role  that  any  great  power  in  Asia  will  eventually  have  to  play.  (p.  426)  *  . 
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Zagorla  (cont  *d)  .* 

"l  don't  think  if  the  United  States  announced  tomorrow  night  its 
willingness  to  exchange  diplomatic  representation  with  Communist  China, 

I  don't  think  they  would  accept.  1  am  quite  confident  they  would 
denounce  it  as  a  trick  by  the  American  imperialists. , .1  think  in  time 
their  position  would  change.  (p.  386)  .  .  . 

".  .  .  .  I  think  that  one  small  step  that  could  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  is  a  lifting  of  one  embargo  on  trade  in  nonstrategic 
goods  which  in  fact  is  taking  place  anyway.  I  think  another  step  we 
ought  to  take  is  to  change  our  policy  vis-a-vis  Chinese  membership  in 
the  United  nations... I  think  we  ought  to  announce  our  readiness  to 
exchange  diplomatic  representation  with  Communist  China  while  making  it 
quite  clear  that  this  is  not  to  prejudice  our  determination  to  defend 
Formosa  against  attack,  and  while  also  insisting  on  the  principle  of 
self-determination  as  the  final  solution  for  the  Formosa  question. (p.832)  . 

", . .A  change  in  our  policy  toward  China  now  could  provide  an 
alternative  to  those  Chinese  leaders  who  believe  that  Mao's  policy  has  been 
too  rigid. 

"it  might  be  countered  by  some  that  if  China  is  in  such  serious 
difficulty  why  is  there  any  need  for  a  change  in  our  policy?  I  believe 
such  a  change  is  necessary  at  some  point  if  we  are  ever  to  achieve 
stability  in  Asia  and  to  solve  a  host  of  international  questions  that 
cannot  be  resolved  without  Chinese  participation,  including  arms  control 
and  disarmament.  In  the  past,  objections  have  been  raised  to  a  change 
in  U.S.  policy  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  interpreted  as  weakness 
by  the  other  side.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  what  better  time  is  there 
for  such  a  change  when  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  not  leading  from 
weakness? 

"Moreover,  there  are  many  countries  and  people,  particularly  in 
Asia,  who  believe  that  Chinese  intransigence  and  militance  is  largely  the 
result  of  isolation  by  the  United  States.  We  can  prove  that  they  are 
wrong  only  by  ending  our  policy  of  isolation.  If  the  Chinese  continue, 
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Zagoria  (cont  'd) ; 

as  they  have  done  in  the  past  to  isolate  themselves  by  their  own  Inept 
policies,  at  least  the  onus  will  be  on  them. 

"Finally,  and  not  least  important,  our  only  hope  to  achieve  a 
stable  and  tolerable  relationship  with  China  is  to  do  all  we  can  to 
promote  not  a  change  of  the  system  -  which  can  be  done  only  by  war  - 
but  a  change  within  the  system.  The  kind  of  evolution  that  is  already 
transforming  Russia  and  the  East  European  Communist  countries  will  have 
to  come  one  day  in  China  too.  We  can  help  to  hasten  its  growth." 

(pp.  75-76) 

Taylor: 

"Dr.  Taylor.  '.  .  .the  use  of  the  phrase  'containment  but  not  isolation' 
is  a  way  of  trying  to  loosen  up  the  situation,  as  it  were,  by  men 
who  feel  that  our  China  policy  is  static,  rigid,  and  even  reactionary. 
I  think  the  same  people  who  say  we  would  continue  to  contain  do 
support  our  stand  in  Vietnam,  but  they  do  seem  to  suggest  that 
apart  from  that  there  is  not  much  else  to  contain,  that  wars  of 
national  liberation  are  not  for  export,  that  they  haven't  suc¬ 
ceeded  anywhere  except  possibly  in  Vietnam,  and  that  China  is  not 
a  great  military  power.  This  seems  to  me  to  miss  the  point,  of 
course.  I  feel  that  the  danger  from  China  is  not  her  formal 
military  power,  but  her  genius  at  coup  d'etat  subversion,  and 
wars  of  national  liberation.  (p.  475).  .  . 

’How  do  we  contain  this  sort  of  threat,  when  the  rich  countries 
are  getting  richer  and  the  poor,  poorer;  when  population  growth 
outstrips  economic  growth  ir.  most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries? 
Certainly  not  by  denying  its  existence, 

'The  answer  is  clearly  to  assist  in  building  up  viable  states  in 
the  many  parts  of  the  world  that  might  come  under  Communist  pressures, 
Chinese  or  Soviet.  To  do  this  is  going  to  require  not  force 
backed  by  a  political  program,  but  a  political  program  backed  by 
force,  the  sort  of  program  that  was  given  some  substance  recently 
at  Honolulu,  It  is  best  to  start  before  massive  force  is  required 
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Taylor  (cont  ’d) ; 

but  If  we  come  in  late,  as  we  have  in  Vietnam,  then  force  is 
necessary  to  hold  the  line  so  that  the  real  war  -  on  the  intellec¬ 
tual,  economic,  and  social  fronts  -  can  be  won.  (p.  457-458)  •  -  - 

'Containment  without  isolation,  comes  1  think,  from  a  very 
genuine  and  thoughtful  effort  for  us  to  recover  the  diplomatic 
initiative.  I  think  this  is  the  general  aim.  The  feeling  is  that 
the  Chinese  would  not  come  into  the  United  Nations  if  we  invited 
them.  They  wouldn't  recognize  us  if  we  offered  recognition,  so, 
what  do  we  have  to  lose  by  offering  to  do  so?  It  is  a  part  of  a 
diplomatic  game.  But  it  is  also  part  of  a  move  to  try  to  get  the 
Chinese  into  a  discussion  of  our  mutual  relations  in  the-  hope  that 
eventually  Taiwan  and  Peking  will  agree  to  some  sort  of  modus 
vivendi  that  will  permit  us  to  have  some  sort  of  diplomatic  recog¬ 
nition  of  Communist  China,  and  for  Communist  China  to  have  some 
sort  of  position  in  the  United  Nations. 

'If  that  could  be  done  without  damaging  our  present  position 
and  our  interests  in  the  present  stage  of  the  civil  war  between 
the  Nationalists  and  the  Communists  in  China,  1  personally  would 
be  in  favor  of  anything  that  could  be  done  to  establish  normal 
relationships  as  far  as  the  U.  N.  is  concerned,  since  1956  when  we 
accepted  the  package  deals,  membership  in  the  U.  N.  is  certainly 
not  limited  to  the  peace-loving  types.  Everybody  is  in  there  now. 

But  my  feeling  is  that  this  is  completely  unrealistic.  We  are 
talking  the  problem  away  instead  of  facing  it.’ 

Senator  Mundt.  'The  question  is  can  it  be  done  under  those  terms  and 
with  those  repercussions.' 

Dr.  Taylor.  'I  don’t  think  so.  1  am  all  in  favor  of  any  devices  that 
could  put  the  Chinese  Communists  on  the  defensive  so  that  the 
American  public  wouldn't  have  the  picture  of  our  government  refusing, 
as  they  think,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Communist  China.  I  hope 
it  can  be  done,  but  I  think  it  would  be  quite  a  neat  trick  to  do  it. 
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Dr,  Taylor(cont *d) .  ’At  the  present  time  1  think  the  phrase  containment 
without  isolation  is  merely  a  neat  formula  to  conceal  a  move  to 
deemphasize  our  relations  with  Taiwan,  to  get  away  from  eventually 
from  our  commitments  there,  and  to  bring  the  Chinese  Communists 
into  closer  relations  with  the  great  world  institutions  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  have  some  influence  on  them, 

'I  think  1  have  made  it  clear,  I  am  against  it.’  (p.  475) 

Senator  Mundt,  'I  noticed  in  your  enumeration  of  the  proposed  changes 

which  have  been  suggested  to  our  committee,  including  establishment 
of  official  diplomatic  relations  by  the  U.  S.  Government  expansion 
of  trade  relations,  and  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  l'.  N,,  you 
point  out  that  that  tends  to  help  the  enemy  and  destroy  contain¬ 
ment  instead  of  helping  it.  You  have  been  very  precise.  You  didn’t 
mention  another  change,  a  fourth  change  which  has  been  suggested 
from  time  to  time  about  developing  or  encouraging  cultural  exchanges. 
Will  you  comment  on  that?* 

Dr.  Taylor.  '1  would  be  happy  to.  I  would  personally  be  in  favor  of 

cultural  exchanges  as  I  was  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  I'nion.  I  am 
in  favor  of  all  sorts  of  intellectual  and  cultural  contacts  with 
Communist  China.  I  would  feel  that  we  have  much  more  to  gain  from 
them  than  they  have.  There  is  more  chance  that  they  might  like  our 
ideas  than  that  we  are  going  to  like  theirs,  "(p.  477) 

",  ,  .  .  We  must  obviously  make  it  clear  to  Peking  that  we  welcome 
and  are  always  ready  to  accept  any  overtures  directed  toward  improvement 
of  relations. 

".  .  .  .At  the  present  time  there  is  no  advantage  to  the  United 
States  in  talking  about  recognition  or  admission  to  the  U ,  N.  and  there 
are  a  great  many  disadvantages.  Why  help  the  Peking  regime  when  it  is  in 
trouble?  What  conceivable  Interest  do  we  have  in  assisting  this  regime 
to  become  a  great  power?"  (p.  458) 
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Morgenthau: 

"Senator  Church.  .  Now,  we  presently  support  Taiwan  against  the 

Peking  claim  and  we  maintain  bases  close  to  China  in  the  name  of 
containment,  which  raises  the  question:  Do  you  believe  that  our 
present  policies  are  effectively  designed  to  accomplish  contain¬ 
ment  or  is  your  notion  of  containment  entirely  different  from  the 
notion  of  the  State  Department?' 

Dr.  Morgenthau.  'I  would  answer  your  first  question  in  the  negative  and 
your  second  in  the  positive. 

'First  of  all,  the  expansionism  of  China  is  primarily  political 
and  cultural  and  the  defense  must  be  commensurate  with  the  threat. 

So  the  answer  to  your  question  concerning  containment,  Insofar  as 
it  is  political  and  cultural,  lies  in  strengthening  the  likely 
objects  of  Chinese  expansionism  politically,  culturally,  economic¬ 
ally,  and  socially  and,  of  course,  this  refers  primarily  to  India. 

'Secondly,  the  decisive  question  is,  where  do  you  draw  the 
lines  at  which  you  want  to  contain?  Do  you  want  to  draw  a  line 
which  separates  an  integral  part  of  Chinese  territory  from  the 
rest  of  China,  or  do  you  want  to  draw  the  line  at  the  historic 
limits  of  China  as  it  existed,  say,  approximately  100,  110,  or  120 
years  ago? 

'And  when  it  comes  to  worldwide  containment,  we  must  contain 
China,  as  we  have  been  containing  the  Soviet  Union,  through  the 
credible  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation,' 

Senator  Church.  'If  you  were  drawing  the  line,  I  take  it  you  would  draw 

It  to  conform  with  the  Chinese  boundaries,  in  the  last  century  prior 
to  the  Western  intervention  in  Chinese  affairs.' 

Dr.  Morgenthau,  'Exactly.'"  (pp.  599-600) 

"Wo  have  pursued  In  the  past  two  policies  vls-a-vls  China:  the 
policy  of  laolation  and  the  policy  of  peripheral  military  containment, 

"We  have  tried  to  isolate  Chins  diplomatically,  commercially,  and 
politically,  In  order  to  impair  the  legitimacy  of  her  Communist  govern¬ 
ment.  (p.  553)  .  ..  . 
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Morgenthau  (cont *d) : 

"it  is  obvious  that  the  policy  of  isolation  has  been  a  complete 
failure,  As  far  as  the  admission  of  China  to  normal  diplomatic,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  commercial  relations  is  concerned,  it  is  the  United  States  which 
is  Isolated,  and  not  China.  Insofar  as  Chine  is  isolated,  as  she  actuall 
is  in  relation  to  the  other  Communist  nations,  it  is  her  doing  and  not 
ours.  In  other  words,  insofar  as  our  policy  of  isolating  China  haa  had 
any  effect,  it  has  been  self-defeating  because  we  have  isolated  our¬ 
selves,  and  insofar  as  China  is  actually  Isolated,  it  is  not  the  result 
of  our  policy  of  isolation,  but  of  the  policies  of  the  Chinese  Government 
itself. 

"I  should  also  say  that  to  give  up  the  policy  of  isolation,  as  has 
been  suggested  to  this  committee,  may  be  wise  or  unwise,  but  it  is  not 
decisive.  This  suggestion  misses  the  decisive  point  of  our  relations 
with  China,  which  is  the  problem  of  containment.  That  is  to  say  even 
if  we  were  able  to  send  professors  and  journalists  and  doctors  to  China 
and  vice  versa,  and  even  if  the  Communist  government  of  China  were 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  the  basic  issue,  the  basic  conflict  of 
Interests  between  ourselves  and  China  would  be  unaffected  by  such  moves, 
however  much  they  might  improve  the  international  climate  of  opinion. 

The  decisive,  crucial  issue  is  the  issue  of  containment,  (pp .  553-554) 

"We  have  been  trying  to  contain  China  at  its  periphery  through 
isolated  military  strong  points  especially  that  the  policy  of  military 
containment,  which  was  so  successful  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Europe  in  the  forties  and  fifties,  could  be  as  successful  in  Asia.  Hut 
I  think  this  is  a  fundamental  mistake,  and  I  should  say  right  away  it 
la  the  fundamental  mistake  of  our  policy  vis-a-vis  China.  For  the  threat 
which  we  were  facing  in  Europe  in  the  form  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
primarily  of  a  military  nature.  The  Red  army  stood  in  the  center  of 
Europe,  and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  were  under  threat  of  Communist 
revolution  and  subversion.  There  was  a  real  danger  that  the  conjunction 
of  those  two  factors,  the  internal  disintegration  of  France  and  Italy, 
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Morgcnthau  (contM)! 

for  Instance,  together  with  the  threatening  presence  of  the  Red  army 
nearby,  would  lead  to  the  downfall  of  those  and  the  other  democratic 
governments  of  Western  Europe, 

"Furthermore,  the  policy  of  containment  was  an  eminent  success, 
not  because  of  the  six  divisions  we  stationed  beyond  the  Rhine  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Red  army,  but  because  those  six  divisions  were  a  token  or 
our  determination  to  use  our  retaliatory  nuclear  power  if  a  Russian 
soldier  should  step  over  the  line  of  military  demarcation  of  1945. 

"This  character  of  our  European  policy  of  containment  and  the 
reasons  for  its  success  are  very  relevant  for  an  understanding  of  the 
weakness  of  our  policy  of  containment  vis-a-vis  China.  First  of  all, 
the  threat  which  China  constitutes  to  Asia  is  not  primarily  of  a  military 
nature.  It  Is  not,  as  I  have  tried  to  say  before,  the  threat  of  Chinese 
armies  sweeping  across  the  Aslan  continent.  It  Is  rather  the  natural, 
and  in  n  sense  inevitable  attraction  which  this  enormous  empire  and  this 
imposing  culture  have  always  exerted,  and  have  started  to  exert  again, 
upon  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

"The  primary  threat  China  presents  is  cultural  and  political.  Such 
a  threa*  cannot  be  contained  by  local  military  means  in  Taiwan  or  Viet¬ 
nam  or  Korea  or  Thailand  or  elsewhere,  because  the  Chinese  have  simply 
Jumped  over  those  so-called  military  barriers  and  have  exerted  at  times 
very  considerable  influence  In  Indonesia,  in  Tanzania,  in  Mali,  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  (Brazzaville),  and  elsewhere,  (p.  554)  .  .  . 

"Thus  the  policy  of  peripheral  military  containment  is  bound  to  be 
ineffective.  It  has  been  effective  for  the  time  being  only  by  virtue 
of  the  temporary  military  weakness  of  China.  If  we  are  convinced  that 
the  cultural  and  political  Influence  which  China  is  bound  to  exert  upon 
Asia  la  not  compatible  with  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States,  it 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  try  to  contain  China  at  the  periphery  of  its 
empire  by  military  means,  we  have  to  strike  at  the  power  of  China  itself. 
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Morgenthau  (cont’d)! 

We  have  to  destroy  Chins,  We  have  to  go  to  war  with  China,  I  think 
this  ia  the  inevitable  logical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  paramountcy  of  the  Chinese  power  on  the  Asian  mainland 
Is  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 

"Yet  considering  the  policy  we  are  actually  pursuing,  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  an  end  which  cannot  be  achieved  with  the  means  which 
we  arc  willing  to  employ;  we  cannot  contain  the  political  influence  of 
China  without  going  to  war  with  her.  Thus  we  have  to  make  up  our  mind 
as  to  whether  we  want  to  achieve  that  end  with  the  drastic  means  appro¬ 
priate  to  lt--that  is  to  say,  through  war  against  Chlna--or  whether  we 
want  to  cut  down  our  aims  in  order  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
means  which  we  are  willing  to  employ,  (p.  S55) 

"What  follows  from  this  analysis  for  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  vis-a-vis  China?  In  view  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Aslan  and  world  balance  of  power,  five  basic  principles 
ought  to  guide  the  policies  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  China; 

"First,  the  policy  of  peripheral  military  containment  ought  to  be 
gradually  liquidated.  This  policy  is  not  only  irrelevant  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  but  actually  runs  counter  to  them. 

"Second,  both  the  policy  of  Isolating  China  and  the  policy  of  end¬ 
ing  that  isolation  arc  essentially  irrelevant  to  the  issue  at  hand.  One 
may  aggravate,  and  the  other  ameliorate,  the  international  climate;  but 
they  have  no  relevance,  one  way  or  the  other,  to  the  basic  issue  of  con¬ 
tainment  . 

"Third,  since  the  expansion  of  Chinese  power  and  influence,  threat¬ 
ening  the  Aslan  and  world  balance  of  power,  proceeds  by  political  rather 
than  military  means,  it  muat  be  contained  by  political  means.  To  that 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  politically,  socially,  and  economi¬ 
cally,  the  nations  of  Asia  which  are  within  China's  reach,  without  exact¬ 
ing  in  return  political  and  military  alinements  directed  against  China. 
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Morgenthau  (cont  *d)  : 

we  ought  to  pursue  a  similar  policy  with  regard  to  the  uncosMltted 
nations  in  which  China  in  the  recent  paat  has  attempted  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold. 

"Fourth,  we  ought  to  be  clear,  in  our  minds  that  if  we  should 
continue  the  present  policy  of  the  peripheral  military  containment  of 
China,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  all  likelihood  sooner  or  later  at  war 
with  Chins.  If  we  want  to  avoid  such  a  war,  we  must  change  our  policy. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  change  our  policy,  we  must  be  ready  to  go  to  war. 

That  is  to  say,  either  we  bring  the  means  we  are  willing  to  employ  into 
line  with  our  objectives,  or  we  cut  down  our  objectives  to  the  measure 
of  the  means  we  are  willing  to  employ. 

"Fifth,  tho  ultimate  instrument  for  containing  China  is  the  same 
that  has  contained  the  Soviet  Union:  the  retaliatory  nuclear  capability 
of  the  United  States.  It  must  be  brought  home  to  China,  aa  it  was 
brought  home  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  in  the  unlikely  event  that  ahe 
should  embark  upon  a  policy  of  Asian  or  world  conquest,  she  is  bound  to 
be  at  war  with  the  United  States."  (pp  561 )  •  •  • 

"Senator  Hickenlooper .  'I  might  suggest  that  a  lot  of  people  believe 
there  has  been  an  overabundance  of  unilateral  operations  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  hut  that  is  not  the  point  at  all.  There 
comes  a  time  when  there  should  be  some  willingness  on  the  other  side 
to  give  some  indication  that  they  are  really  desirous  of  edging  a 
little  bit  more  into  the  community  of  nations  as  the  world.  French 
and  British  recognition  of  the  Red  Chinese  and  actions  by  other 
nations  who  have  at  least  tried  to  keep  the  door  open  don't  seem 
to  have  broken  the  ice  very  much.  The  Red  Chinese  consistently 
have  slammed  the  door  in  their  faces.  Now  whether  the  Chinese  are 
trying  to  get  us  into  that  group  or  not,  I  don't  know.' 
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Dr.  Morgenthau.  'If  I  nay  juat  aay  a  word  about  thia  problea.  1  agree 

essentially,  Senator  Hickenlooper,  with  the  thruat  of  your  question. 
1  think  aa  far  aa  recognition  of  China  Is  concerned,  It  la  not  a 
question  today  aa  to  whether  we  want  to  recognise  China  but  whether 
China  wants  to  be  recognized  by  us.  I  also  think  that  the  geaturea 
which  have  been  suggeated  are  eaaentlally  In  the  nature  of  public 
relations  enterprises,  which  are  not  likely  to  change  materially 
the  International  situation. 

'I  think  if  we  were  to  support  tomorrow,  as  seems  likely,  the 
admission  of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations,  while  the 
Clilang  Kai-shek  government  is  there,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to 
everybody  concerned  that  the  Communist  Chinese  will  contemptuously 
reject  such  an  overture.  We  are  not  going  to  impress  anybody  with 
our  generosity,  which  is  recognized  by  everybody  as  rather  a  sham, 
because  we  would  be  making  this  proposal  for  the  exact  purpose  to 
have  it  rejected  by  China.'  (pp.  583-584)  .  ,  . 

Senator  Case.  'But  I  Just  wonder  if  you  would  comment  on  this  suggestion. 
Many  of  your  colleagues  have  been  urging  containment  yea,  but  iso¬ 
lation,  no,  as  a  means  of  trying  to  lift  this  rigidity.  Aren't 
you  going  counter  to  this  worthy  effort?' 

Dr.  Morgonthau.  'This  idea  of  abandoning  isolation  but  maintaining  un¬ 
changed  containment,  and  of  simply  applying  to  Asia  the  principles 
of  the  containment  of  the  Soviet  Union  without  taking  into  account 
what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  contain  -  this  idea  is  an  attempt  to 
evade  the  issue. 

'The  policy  of  isolation  is  essentially  irrelevant  to  the 
central  issue,  and  the  policy  of  abolishing  isolation  Is  equally 
Irrelevant  to  the  central  isaue.  It  la  an  attempt  to  have  it  both 
ways,  to  look  flexible,  enlightened,  and  benevolent,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  the  status  quo  where  it 
really  counts.  This  policy  will  not  succeed."  (p.  585)  .  ,  , 
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“Senator  Ful bright,  .  You  nentioned  a  moment  ego  that  you  thought 

theae  exchangea  of  atudenta,  and  journal lata,  were  of  no  laiportance 
really  ao  long  aa  v<e  Kept  the  fleet  In  the  Taiwan  Straits, 

'Assuming  that  thla  Idea  In  time  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Chinese,  could  It  not  be  that  exchangea,  while  it  doesn't  change 
the  esaentlal  substance  of  the  quarrel,  might  they  not  contribute 
to  the  question  of  creating  an  atmosphere  which  would  make  it 
feasible  for  political  leaders  here  to  take  measures  that,  would 
be  of  substance  and  Importance?' 

Dr.  Morgenthau.  'Well,  1  would  certainly  agree  with  you.  1  am  not  at 
all  against  cultural  exchanges,  i  have  made  this  point  in  my 
paper.  But  what  1  am  saying  la  that  the  Chinese  will  be  extremely 
unlikely  to  accept  any  such  proposals  as  long  as  the  basic  issue, 
which  they  have  always  defined  as  the  issue  of  Taiwan,  remains  In 
status  quo. ' 

The  Chairman.  'At  one  time  they  did  say  they  would  receive  journalists 
and  we  said  they  couldn't  go.  This  was  some  years  ago,  Isn't  that 
a  fact?’  (p.  598) 

Senator  Case.  'Is  this  generally  your  thinking  about  this,  Dr.  I.indbeck?' 
(Referring  to  Dr.  Schwartz'  remarks  on  the  matter  of  containment 

but  delsolatlon.) 

Llndbeck: 

Dr.  Llndbeck.  'Yes,  It  is.  I  would  in  general  agree  with  that.''  (p.217) 
"So,  in  a  general  sense,  the  west  is  lodged  with  some  responsibility 
as  the  result  of  the  long  period  when  it  controlled  large  numbers  of 
peoples  in  Asia,  I,  therefore,  regard  this  containment  policy  as  one  that 
should  not  depend  only  on  the  United  States,  but  on  all  our  associates 
In  Europe  who  once  controlled  these  areas  as  part  of  their  imperial 
orders,  (p,  218)  ,  .  . 

"it  seems  to  me  we  have  partly  imposed  upon  ourselves  the  need  for 
containment.  Encouraging,  for  example,  the  Japanese  not  to  move  into  the 
military  field  has  left  one  part  of  Asia  very  vulnerable.  In  a  sense,  there 
is  a  normal  obligation  on  our  part  to  compensate  for  this  lack  of  military 
force  on  one  margin  of  China,  (p.  217)  .  .  . 
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Lindbeck  (cont'd): 

"I  think  it  very  important  that  the  Chinese  be  involved  in  inter¬ 
national  forms  of  all  sorts,  and  the  United  Nations  strikes  me  as  one  of 
these... it  seems  to  me  we  must  try  to  open  up  alternatives  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime.  If  they  refuse  to  accept  these  new  alterna¬ 
tives,  that  is  their  decision,  (p.  257)  .  .  . 

"...Our  current  policy  of  embargoing  trade  with  the  mainland 
doesn't  serve  any  major  purpose... It  is  ineffective  in  putting  pres¬ 
sures  or  constraints  on  China.  In  general  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
notion... of  involving  China  in  more  normal  economic  relations,  as  well 
as  other  types  of  relations,  with  the  outside  world  is  likely,  in  the 
long  run,  to  be  productive  of  political  good.  (p.  232)  .  .  . 

”l  shouldn’t  perhaps  be  saying  merely  that  1  concur  with  my  colle¬ 
ague  here,  but  in  general,  I  share  his  attitude  on  many  questions.  There 
is  one  further  point  I  would  make  on  China's  place  in  the  world,  and  that 
has  to  do  with  America's  place  in  the  world.  1  think  that  in  opening  up 
lines  of  communication,  striking  down  obstacles  and  restrictions  to  the 
flow  of  ideas,  and  opening  up  all  channels  for  increased  understanding 
t.re  important  for  us,  (p,  214)  .  .  . 

"My  own  feeling  is  that  we  have  certain  obligations  toward  the 
Chinese  on  Taiwan.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  which  I  am  sure  we  could 
agree  on,  we  can't  disregard  these  obligations  which  we  have  assumed. 

I  think  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  move  toward  normality  in 
our  relations  with  the  Chinese  on  the  mainland.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Schwartz 
that  they  are  unlikely  to  respond  at  present  to  our  overtures,  (p.215)  .  . 

"...I  do  not  necessarily  conclude  that  the  same  sequence  of  events 
is  likely  to  occur  in  the  case  of  China  (as  was  the  case  in  U.S. -Soviet 
.ilaiions).  But  I  should  be  in  favor  of  trying  to  lay  the  groundwork, 

-  least,  by  any  feasible  means  for  entering  upon  normal  diplomatic 
political  relations  with  the  Chinese. 
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Llndbeck  (cont  'd) : 

"in  the  long  run  it  seems  to  me-- well  to  put  it  another  .vay-- 
if  lor  the  next  10  to  20  years  we  do  not  recognize  the  Chinese  nor 
have  any  regular  and  customary  political  and  diplomatic  dealings  with  the 
them,  our  situation  looked  at  in  tenns  of  the  long  njn  of  history  would 
appear  to  be  ludicrous — two  major  countries  out  of  communications  in  a 
small  world. 

"The  chairman.  'It  does  not  achieve  any  useful  purpose  for  us  to  continue 
that  isolation.'  (i.e.,  non- recognition) 

Dr.  I.indbeck.  'I  should  think  no  purpose,’"  (p.  216) 

",  .  .  One  of  my  main  concerns  has  been  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
have  Isolated  themselves,  as  well  as  being  isolated  by  others;  this  may 
lead  to  growing  misunderstandings  and  misconceptions  on  their  part  about 
what  we  are  like  and  about  what  other  parts  of  the  world  are  like,.. The 
Chinese  leadership,  in  a  sense,  needs  to  be  helped  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  reform  some  of  the  ways  and  the  categories  they  use  in  assess¬ 
ing  what  goes  on  in  the  world."  (p.  214) 

Barnett : 

"l  would  like,  right  at  the  start,  to  state  my  own  belief  thr.t 
there  is  a  need  for  basic  changes  in  the  overall  U.  S.  posture  toward 
Communist  China.  For  almost  17  years  we  have  pursued  a  policy  that 
might  best  bo  characterized  as  one  aimed  at  containment  and  Isolation 
of  Communist  China. 

"In  my  view,  the  element  of  containment  -  using  this  term  In  a 
very  broad  sense  to  Include  both  military  and  nonmilitary  measures  to 
block  threats  posed  by  China  to  its  neighbors  -  has  been  an  essential 
part  of  our  policy  and  has  been,  in  some  respects  at  least,  fairly 
successful.  Our  power  has  played  an  important  and  necessary  role  in 
creating  a  counterbalance  to  Communist  China's  power  in  Asia,  and  we 
have  contributed  significantly  to  the  task  of  gradually  building  stable 
non-Comraunlat  societies  in  areas  *  lie  in  China's  shadow.  But  the 
U.  S.  attempt  to  isolate  Cummun  .ins  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  unwise 
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Barnett  (cont  *d) : 

and,  In  a  fundamental  sense,  unsuccessful,  and  it  cannot,  I  believe, 
provide  a  basis  for  a  sound,  long-term  policy  that  aims  not  only  at 
containing  and  restraining  Chinese  power  but  also  at  reducing  tensions, 
exerting  a  moderating  influence  on  Peking,  broadening  the  areas  of  non- 
Communist  agreement  on  issues  relating  to  China,  and  slowly  involving 
Communist  China  in  more  normal  patterns  of  international  intercourse. 

"I  strongly  believe,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  coate  -  even 
though  the  I'nited  States  is  now  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  in  Vietnam  - 
for  our  country  to  alter  its  posture  toward  Communist  China  and  adopt 
a  policy  of  containment  but  not  isolation,  a  policy  that  would  aim  on  the 
one  hand  at  checking  military  or  subversive  threats  and  pressures  emanat¬ 
ing  from  Poking,  but  at  the  same  time  would  air  at  maximum  contacts  with 
and  maximum  involvement  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  international 
communi ty .... 

"While  continuing  to  fulfill  our  pledge  to  defend  Taiwan  against 
attack,  we  should  clearly  and  explicitly  acknowledge  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  regime  as  the  tie  facto  Government  of  the  China  mainland  and 
state  our  desire  to  extend  tie  .lure  recognition  and  exchange  diplomatic 
representatives  with  Peking  if  and  when  it  indicates  that  it  would  be 
prepared  to  reciprocate. 

"We  should  press  in  every  way  wo  con  to  encourage  nonofficial  con¬ 
tacts.  We  should  instead  of  embargoing  all  trade  with  the  China  mainland, 
restrict  only  trade  in  strategic  items  and  encourage  American  businessmen 
to  explore  other  opportunities  for  trade  contacts.  And  within  the  Vnitod 
Nations  we  should  work  for  the  acceptance  of  some  formula  which  would 
provide  seats  for  both  Communist  China  and  Natie  .  1st  China.  In  taking 
these  steps,  we  will  have  to  do  so  in  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Peking's  initial  reaction  is  a  linos  t  certain  to  l>e  negative  and  even  hos¬ 
tile  and  that  any  changes  in  our  posture  will  create  some  new  problems. 

<P.  'D  ... 
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Barnet  I  (nintM): 

"l  1 IU nk  tlu<  world  situation  as  it  has  evolved  unfortunately 
creates  a  kind  of  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  China 
which  will  not  he  easily  resolved  in  the  foreseeable  future.  1  think 
lor  a  long  lime  the  Chinese  Communists  will  regard  the  United  States  as 
a  power  which  blocks  many  of  their  aspirations  even  if  we  do  change  many 
aspects  of  our  policy. 

"But  1  think  the  virulence  of  the  attitude  that  they  now  hold 
could  be  affected  by  changes  of  posture  on  our  side.  (p.  17)  .  .  . 

"it  would  bo  to  our  interest,  therefore,  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  General  Assembly  in  promoting  a  solution  in  which  the  Assembly  would 
declare  that  there  are  now  two  successor  states  ruling  the  territory  of 
the  original  Chinn  which  joined  the  United  Nations  when  it  was  formed  in 
1915,  and  that  both  should  have  seats  in  the  Assembly,  Neither  the 
Chinese  Communists  nor  the  Chinese  Nationalists  are  presently  willing  to 
accept  such  a  solution,  and  conceivably  both  might  boycott  the  I'nited 
Nations  for  a  period  of  time,  if  such  a  solution  were  adopted.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  u  realistic  and  reasonable  position  lor  the  international 
community  as  a  whole  to  adopt,  and  1  believe  that,  if  it  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  numerous  pressures  operating  over  time  to  induce  Peking 
and  Taipei  eventually  to  reexamine  their  positions  and  consider  accept¬ 
ing  seats  even  under  these  conditions. 

"l I  and  when  Communist  China  does  assume  a  seal  in  the  United 
Nations,  its  initial  impact  is  likely  to  lie  disruptive,  but  1  firmly 
believe  that  over  the  long  run  it  is  nonetheless  desirable  to  involve 
Peking  in  this  complicated  political  arena  where  it  will  have  to  deal 
on  a  day- I o-day  basis  with  such  a  wide  variety  of  countries  and  issues. 

It  will  soon  learn,  1  think,  that  dogmatic  arrogance  will  result  only  in 
sel f- tsolat Ion  and  that  even  a  mayor  nation  must  moke  compromises  to 
operate  with  any  success  m  the  present  world  community,  (p.  14)  ,  .  , 
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Barnett  (cont'd): 

"...But,  despite  Peking's  current  intransigence,  we  should  continue 
searching  for  every  possible  opportunity  for  contact,  in  the  hope  that 
Peking  will  eventually  modify  Its  present  stand,  and  should  encourage 
scholars,  businessmen,  and  others,  as  well  as  newsmen  and  doctors,  to 
try  to  visit  mainland  China. 

"As  a  part  of  our  effort  to  increase  unofficial  contacts  with 
Communist  China  we  should,  in  my  opinion,  end  our  embargo  on  all  trade 
and  permit  trade  In  nonstrategic  items. 

"The  question  of  de  Jure  recognition  of  Communist  Chlna--which  in 
some  discussions  of  China  policy  is  given  more  attention  than  it  deserves-- 
1s  really  a  question  for  the  future  rather  than  the  present.  Until  Peking 
indicates  a  willingness  to  exchange  diplomatic  representatives  with  us, 
there  arc  no  strong  arguments  for  our  unilaterally  extending  official 
recognition  that  would  not  be  reciprocated. 

"Our  aim,  certainly,  should  be  to  work  toward  eventual  establish¬ 
ment  of  normal  diplomatic  relations,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  some  time — 
even  if  we  alter  our  own  overall  position — before  that  is  possible. 

We  can  and  should,  however,  clearly  indicate  now --in  much  more  explicit 
fashion  than  we  have  to  date-  -that  we  do  recognize  the  Peking  regime  in 
a  de  facto  sense.  One  might  argue  that  our  frequent  ambassadorial  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  Chinese  Communists  in  Warsaw  already  constitute  a  form  of 
de  facto  recognition,  but  officially  we  have  refused  to  acknowledge  any 
sort  of  recognl t ion--de  Jure  or  de  facto--and  we  should  now  do  so."  (p.15) 
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SUBJECT:  Freedoih  of  Information  (FOIA)  Request 


TO:  Ms.  Tricia  Rohrkemper 

General  Counsels  Office 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
3701  North  Fairfax  Drive 
Arlington,  VA  22203-1714 


1.  Reference  FOIA  request  f rom  dated 

August  23,  2001  (enclosure). 

2.  Release  of  document  AD0594137,  entitled  Communist  China  and 

Clandestine  Nuclear  Weapons  -  Input  Substudies  A  through  J ,  may 
only  be  performed  by  the  appropriate  controlling  activity.  Our 
records  indicate  document  AD0594137  is  classified  and  was 
produced  by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park, 
California  Strategic  Studies  Center  under  contract  number 
DAHC15-68-C-0377 .  At  time  of  publication,  the  controlling 
activity  was  identified,  as  the  Director,  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  ATTN:  TIO,  Washington,  DC  20301.  Therefore, 
we  are  forwarding  this  request  to  you  for  processing  and  direct 
response  back  to  We  have  notified  Mr.  Burr  of  this 

action.  Please  note^^^^^^^^J  request  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  appropriate  controlling  activity  for  the  other  documents 
listed  in  his  request. 


3.  Should  your  review  of  the  document  result  in  a 
determination  to  declassify  and/or  delimit  (make  available  to 
the  public)  the  document  or  a  determination  that  the 
distribution  statement  should  be  changed,  please  advise  this 
office  in  writing  so  we  may  mark  our  records  accordingly. 


DTIC-RS  ( FOIA  2001-169) 
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4.  The  category  of  this  request  was  "news  media." 
incurred  no  assessable  fees  for  services  from  DTIC  in 
processing  this  request.  If  you  need  a  copy  of  the  document  to 
review,  contact  our  Reference  Team  in  the  Network  Services 
Division  at  (703)  767-8274  for  instructions  and  procedures  to 
obtain  the  document.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  me 
at  (703)  767-9194. 

FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATOR: 


1  Enel 


KELLY  D .  AKERS 
FOIA  Program  Manager 


DEFENSE  ADVANCED  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  AGENCY 
3701  NORTH  FAIRFAX  DRIVE 
ARLINGTON,  VA  22203-1714 


November  20,  2001 


Ms.  Kelly  Akers 

Defense  Technical  Information  Center 
8725  John  J.  Kingman  Road 
Suite  0944 

Ft.  Belvoir,  VA  22060-6218 
Dear  Ms.  Akers: 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  the  following  documents  have  been  reviewed  and/or  declassified  and 
released  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

-  •  Document  Number:  AD  803668 

Unclassified  Title:  Sailwing  Wind  Tunnel  Test  Program 
Report  Date:  September  30,  1966 

u  •  Document  Number:  AD  461202 

Unclassified  Title:  XV-8A  Flexible  Wing  Aerial  Utility  Vehicle 
Report  Date:  February  1,  1965 

,/•  Document  Number:  AD  460405 

Unclassified  Title:  XV-8A  Flexible  Wing  Aerial  Utility  Vehicle 

Report  Date:  February  1,  1965 

* 

•  Document  Number:  AD  431128 

Unclassified  Title:  Operational  Demonstration  and  Evaluation  of  the  Flexible  Wing  Precision 
Drop  Glider  in  Thailand 
Report  Date:  March-July  1963 

•  Document  Number:  AD  594  1 3 7L 

Unclassified  Title:  Communist  China  and  Clandestine  Nuclear  Weapons-Input  Substudies 

A-J,  SRI  Report 

Report  Date:  October  1970 

•  Document  Number:  AD  B  176711 

Unclassified  Title:  Overlay  and  Grating  Line  Shape  Metrology  Using  Optical  Scatterometry 
Report  Date:  August  3 1,1993 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact  Mr.  Fred  Koether,  our  Declassification  Specialist,  at 
(703)  696-0176.  - - =:— 
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Sincerely, 


Security  and  Intelligence  Directorate 


Central  Intelligence  Agency 


Washington,  D.C.  20505 


8  October  2003 

Mr.  H.  J.  McIntyre,  Director 
Department  of  Defense 

Directorate  for  Freedom  of  Information  and  Security  Review 
1155  Defense,  Pentagon 
Washington,  D.C.  20301-1155 

Reference:  F-2003-01142//02-F-0156^^^^^J| 

Dear  Mr.  McIntyre: 

/ 

This  is  in  response  to  your  20  June  2003  memorandum  (enclosed)  in 
which  you  referred  one  document  for  our  review  and  response  to  you. 
Specifically,  we  refer  to  the  23  August  2001  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(FOIA)  request  of^^^^^^^^for  information  concerning  the  Defense 
Technical  Information  Center. 

We  have  determined  that  the  CIA  information  contained  in  the  enclosed 
document  (MORI  Doc  ID:  994729)  can  be  released  in  its  entirety. 

If  you  have  questions  concerning  this,  please  call  Laurence  C.  on  703- 
613-1312. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  T.  Herman 

Information  and  Privacy  Coordinator 


Enclosure 


Defense  Threat  Reduction  Agency 

8725  John  J.  Kingman  Road  MSC  6201 
Ft  Belvoir,  VA  22060-6201 


FEB  1  8  2005 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  OFFICE  OF  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  AND 

SECURITY  REVIEW,  ROOM  2C757,  1155  DEFENSE 
PENTAGON,  WASHINGTON,  DC  20301-1155 


SUBJECT:  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (FOIA)  Request  of| 

OFOISR  Case  Number  02-F-0156,  Defense  Threat  Reduction  Agency 
(DTRA)  Case  Number  03-096 


We  are  returning  the  enclosed  FOIA  request  and  responsive  document  that  was 
forwarded  to  our  agency  for  review  and  response  back  to  your  office. 

After  a  careful  review  and  research  of  current  classification  guides,  we 
recommend  that  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
document  be  declassified  and  released  in  its  entirety. 

Should  you  hav^  any  questions  concerning  this  case,  you  may  contact  the  FOIA 
action  officer,  Mr.  Carter  at  (703)  921-1682. 


Sincerely, 


^Andrew  Walker 
L  Freedom  of  Information/ 
Privacy  Act  Officer 


Enclosures: 

1 .  FOIA  Request 

2.  Responsive  Document 


